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Residence A. L. Briggs, Orchard Park, N. Y. 


BISHOPRIC STUCCO 
over BISHOPRIC BASE 


The Ideal Interior and Exterior Wall Construction 


HOME built of Bishopric Stucco will give 
you the greatest possible return in comfort 
and satisfaction. 


A Bishopric Stucco Home costs less than any 
other type — is warmer in winter and cooler in 
summer, and it is always beautiful, for the hand 
of time serves but to enrich its charm. 


Look about you in every direction, every 
locality, and you will see more houses being 
built of Stucco than any other construction. 
Stucco is the ideal type for a bungalow or a 
mansion. 


If you contemplate building a new house, re- 
modeling an old one, or only making minor 
alteration, it will pay you handsomely to 
investigate the merits of Bishopric. 


AN INTERESTING BOOKLET, “Bishopric 
For All Time and Clime,” illustrated with 
photographs of beautiful houses built with 
Bishopric Stucco, plaster and sheathing units 
will be mailed you Free. 


Bishopric is Sold by Dealers Everywhere 
%e BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING @ 


716 ESTE AVE, CINCINNATI. OHIO 
NEW YORK CITY LOS ANGELES OTTAWA 
wEW YORK CALIFORNIA CANADA 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

















200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 


CHARMING shop where beautiful furni- 

ture and imported accessories are to be 
found has recently brought over from Lon- 
don some small old Delft tiles, 53’ square, 
which are frafed in simple, black archi- 
tectural mouldings, and are backed with 
green felt. The figures on the tile are in the old 
Delft blue, of course; and the whole thing 
makes a delightful little resting place for a 
small teapot or a vase of flowers. The price of 
$3.00 is very low for such an individual bit of 
decoration. Please add 10 cents for postage to 
this sum, as the tile may be easily sent by par- 
cels post. 


ERE is an amus- 

ing accessory for 
the front steps of your 
country house in the 
form of a sturdy 
wrought-iron foot- 
scraper with an inquisi- 
tive mouse which 
looks ready to jump from one tip to the other. 
The base of this scraper is 4”, the outside 
dimensions from tip to tip are 11}”, while 
the height is 9”. The price is $15.00. A similar 
scraper, at the same price, has a design of a 
squirrel on it. 


FIG. I 


F you are interested in doing 

cross — not puzzles, gentle 
reader, but cross-stitch embroid- 
ery, you will surely be delighted 
to have the address where for 
50 cents you may buy this 
charming book of designs to be 
worked. These come in a small 
portfolio, of 7 loose sheets all 
for silhouette patterns, and there 
are directions for the work, an 
alphabet in two sizes, Oriental 
designs, Colonial lords and ladies, 
and, by a curious coincidence, 
a cross-stitch motto which is 
the one on the cover of last De- 
cember’s House Beautiful, ‘The 


Beauty of the House is Order,’ and so forth, is 
included in the set. With this little portfolio 
you may start on your next year’s Christmas 
gifts, or you may make many lovely articles 
for your own house. The illustration (Fig. 2) 
gives a little idea of the unusual charm of the 
designs. Please enclose five cents for postage 
with your order. 


HIS charming color block-print of ‘Old 

Father Kim’ (Fig. 3) caught my eye in a 
shop in New York, and upon inquiring about 
him, and the artist who did him, I was told that 
he was the work of a young American girl in 
Japan. The shop where I saw Father Kim had 
a small collection of her individual and de- 
lightful work. The old gentleman is mounted 
on a mat whose inside opening is 62 x 53’’, and 
the outside dimensions are 83 x 10’. He has 
a handmade paper cover, the artist’s mono- 
gram in gold, and a little knot of green wool 
to hold his cover together. The old man 
himself is in white with a black hat, and has 
touches of blue at his wrists, and on the tassels 
of his tobacco pouch. His fan has black 
sticks and orange edges. A quaint legend 
about him is printed on the inside of the 
cover, which runs as follows: ‘Do you think 
the American girl painted me hurrying to my 
work? Ah, little you must know then of the 
ways of my country, dear reader, it has ever 





FIG. 2 








Edonopurchasing, 
but shall be glad to 
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various articles mentioned 
may be purchased, upon re- 
ceipt of a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Address 
Mary Jackson Lee, 
200 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


| give the address where the 








been called “The Land of Morning Calm.” 
More tobacco is what I am after!’ There are 
no duplicates of Old Father Kim, but the 
shop has other block prints in color by the 
samie artist which are equally decorative and 
interesting. The price of Father Kim is $5.00, 
and the prices of the others range from that 
sum to $10.00. These small prints make un- 





FIG. 3 


usual presents which, you may be sure, will 
not be duplicated. 


OU will be glad to hear that the interior 

decorator who had the fire buckets last 
year has a new supply which she bought in 
London last summer. These area 
little larger than the ones we 
mentioned first, and are priced 
$20.00, and $25.00. The larger 
one is 11” across the top, and 
123” deep, while the small one 
is 10” across the top, and 11” 
deep. They are painted black 
outside and soft, faded colors 
inside, dull reds, and greens, 
while on the outside appears the 
coat of arms of Queen Anne in 
dull charming tones. These 
buckets are very much the 
vogue for wastebaskets, you 
know, and may be used to 
the best advantage in a room 
with old furniture, and soft col- 
orings. 
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Home of Craig Heberton, Montecito, California 


Never before, a Stucco like this! 


Builders have long sought a stuccothat would Oriental Stucco Finish coat comes in nine 
combine texture and color. These qualities colors and white. The use of mineral colors 
are now obtainable through Oriental Stucco. ground in at the milland machine mixed with 


+ bs , ' ther ingredients, assures uniformity in color 
This is a scientifically proportioned, machine ° 8 ‘ 
mixed material ready to use with the addition and tens fading of the Sista — 
of water on the job, thus assuring a perma Oriental Stucco is produced at nine mills 


nent, strong, waterproofed stucco. located at strategic shipping points and can 
be obtained through any building supply 
dealer. Write for interesting free booklet. 









. G5eorge Washington Smith, Architect 











The manufacturing formula is based upon 
methods used in producing the finest Euro- 
pean stuccos and one successfully used in Unitep States GypsuM COMPANY 







America for more than a decade. General Offices: 209 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 
roy 
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ODHUNT ER 


Al4 Madison Avenue . New York 


Weathervanes — Mantels —- Lighting Fixtures 
: Lanterns — Illustrations upon request — Hardware 
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A QUAINT DESIGN in Italian 
coloring, hand painted on a white | 

ound. Pink and Blue Flowers with a | 
order of Orange and Green leaves. Carried | 
in open stock. Order by No. 324. 
Dinner Set, 102 pieces 


Breakfast Set, 40 pieces 
Individual prices on request 


| 
| 
$61.00 | 
21.25 | 


Mail orders receive prompt 
and careful attention 
RICH AND FISHER, INC. 


| 
} 
} 
411 Fifth Ave., Near 37th St. | 
New YOrK, N. Y. 














ANTIQUE ORIENTAL 
Ruas 


300 of the old rugs with the old dyes — 
Antiques in perfect condition. The type which 
has practically disappeared from the market. 
Today, only a few good rugs are to be found, 
and THERE ARE NO CHOICE RUGS 
LEFT IN THE ORIENT. New Orientals 
with their chemical sheen are for sale every- 
where. My choice antiques cost no more 
than the best grades of modern rugs, such as 
Kashans, Sarouks.and Kirmans. That is why 
I am selling rugs in most of the large cities 
throughout the country by mail. 

Send for descriptive list; then let me send an 
assortment on approval for inspection. I 
prepay express. 


CHARLES W. JACOBSON 
401 South Salina Street Syracuse, Nl. YJ. 





FOR THE COLONIAL HOUSE 
Hinges, latches, shutter dogs and such, 
hand forged by a smithy in the old manner. 
A brochure of designs and information 
on request with four cents nostage. 
M.S. aes COLONIAL HARDWARE 
Shutter dog 280 Wall Street, Kingston, N. Y. 











ANTIQUES 


MAKE YOUR 
FIREPLACE 
GENUINE 
Avoid Substitutes 
Use only the original 


Colonial 


HEAD-THROAT 
AND DAMPER 


No smoking, perfect draft control, insures correct 
construction of the fireplace throat — the most 
vital part. : 

With the Colonial Head and our Free plans you 
can be sure your contractor will build right. Write 
for FREE book. 9 blue-print showing common 
mistakes in fireplac 

Colonial Heads, ‘io ‘four styles of 12 sizes each at 
$5.00 and up, meet every condition in oe 
construction. Ask your dealer or write us. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 


aes ere ge oan of Complete Fireplaces, 
mopers, Grates, Andirons, Screens, 
enders, Hoods, Firesets, etc. 


4605 Reosevelt Road Chicago, Illinois 











Decorative Decalcomania 
TRANSFERS 


Floral and many other designs for Furniture 
Lamp Shades, Trays, Boxes, etc. 
Send postage (2c) for Illustrated Catalog 
L. C. WELLS 


225 Fifth Avenue Dept. H New York 





Your Horoscope 


Intelligently and expertly delineated, your horo- 
scope is a valuable guide to character, occupation 
and events. I offer a personal and confidential 
service to those of a serious mind. My work is 
individual and sympathetic; no printed form read- 
ings. Satisfaction guaranteed. nd for folder of 
detailed information. There is no obligation. 


SIDNEY KIMBALL BENNETT 
1055 San Pasqual Street Pasadena, Cal. 





Your favorite photograph 


Miniatures painted on ivory in water 





FIG. 


OT all of us are fortunate 

enough to have our grand- 
mother’s china set, but we may buy 
a delightful substitute in the form 
of these Old Chelsea English bone 
china pieces which are excellent 
reproductions of the early ware 
which found such favor with our 
ancestors (Fig. 4). This ware is 
white with raised blue figures, the 
motives being very delicate and at- 
tractive. The shop which supplies 
these pieces can furnish whole sets 
or single pieces as it is kept in open 
stock. The prices are as follows: 
Teacups and saucers 95 cents each, 
coffee cups and saucers $1.40, oat- 
meal saucers $1.40, egg cups single 
50 cents, double 80 cents, teapots 
$5.00, $6.50, $7.00, sugar bowls 
$3.25, $4.50, $4.75, creamers $1.50, 
$1.75, $2.25, plates come in various 
sizes from bread-and-butter size 
at 75 cents each, to 1o-inch dinner 
plates at $2.70 each. The 83-inch 
breakfast plates are $1.55 each. 
Transportation charges are addi- 
tional. 


O many of you were interested 
in the color block-print of a 
caravel last November that I am 
showing you another (Fig. 5) by the 
same craftsman. But this one, in- 
stead of being on cotton cloth, 1 


4 


done on glowing velvet of a soft 
orange-russet hue. The print itself 
is in black, and the effect on the 
soft velvety orange is very lovely. 
This would be suitable in a more 
elaborate room than you could use 
the cotton print in, and as many 
people asked if that could be printed 
on richer material for just such a 
purpose, | know many of them will 
be glad to hear of this new print. 
The size is 28” x 38”, and the price 
$30.00. 


HE beautiful wrought-iron 

candelabra shown in Figure 6 
are very unusual. Both the single 
and the larger one have a stun- 
ning finish in malachite green, | 
but they may also be ordered in 
black if you prefer. The larger 
holder which contains five candles is 
especially interesting and may be 
placed alone as a decoration on a 
mantel, or on a piano. It is 23” tall, 
and 163” from tip to tip. The 
candles, which are included in the 
prices given, are in pale corn yellow, 
and come in an odd tapering square 
shape. The price of the large can- 
delabra is $33.00, while the single 
one is $10.00. The single candelabra 
stands 203” tall, and is 9}” at the 
base. Either must be sent by ex- 
press collect. 





‘*THE STEPPING STONE’’ 
Known from Coast to Coast. Genuine Antiques Only 
MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 
277 Elm 8t. Tel., West 1306. West Haven, Conn. 


color. Inquiries given prompt attention. 
EDWARD HAUSER 
15 East 26th Street New York, N.Y. 
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Anaconda Bronze Screciis 
are play-pro 


Children at play care nothing for the screens. Little 
feet will kick and little fists will bang. 


Screens of Anaconda Antique or Golden Bronze 
Wire withstand hard usage without sagging, bulg- 
ing or breaking. They areas rust-proof as copper an 
50% stronger. 

Yet, Bronze Screens are not expensive. Only about 
fifty cents a window more than screens that rust 
and break. Their long life and splendid service 
make them the cheapest you can buy. 


May we send you our interesting booklet “Screens 


That Meet The Test”? : 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
Canadian Mill: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED, New Toronto, Ontario. 


ANACONDA. 
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WINDOW 








Bour Family Portraits 


done privately in the artistic form of 


Fhe CoplevPrintg 


from old yrange pes, faded peotepmete, 
pega snapshots, e 

| Make unique gifts 

to your relatives 


a wf ag ome 
a, 

artistic sie and t ben 
ful” “The finest 
copies I have ever 
seen.” 


THE 
COPLEY PRINTS 
also include a com- 
prehensive list of 
Distinguished 

‘orks of 
American 
oe: 30 ae a aa 


good 
in ‘pictures for Gifts, 
your HOME 
and SCHOOLS 
Extensive choice of subjects—including ABBEY’S 
HOLY GRAIL, depicting the Triumph of Right 
Over Evt’. Abbey himself said “I could not wish 
better." Prices $2.00 to $100.00. 
WE SEND ON APPROVAL 
Send 25 cents for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
(Stamps preferred). It is practically 
a handbook of American Art 
CURTIS & CAMERON, 130 Harcourt St., BOSTON 
Salesroom: Pierce Bldg., opp. Public Library 

















Navajo 
Indian 


Rugs 


SYMBOLIC 
DESIGNS 
Wear a lifetime 
No two alike 
Reversible 
Made of virgin wool 


My sealed tag on rug is your guarantee of quality 
few sizes | 


and ae erneee: Sent on approval. A 
and p 








27x45" 9.9 "x66" 
54x35” 16.85 45x12’ 


rice: 
24""x36" $7. 25 pe a $24.25 
5 28.25 

33.50 60/’x96” 


48.75 
59.50 


55x88” 


Postage Prepaid 
If your dealer has not yet stocked my Navajo In- 


dian han 


d made rugs, baskets and pottery send 


check or money order direct. Money back guarantee. 
Dealers please write 


R. M. BRUCHMAN, Indian Trader 


Established 1903 


Dept. 4-HB, Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona | 














Interior 
Decorations 


Early 
American 
Antiques 

Jane White 
Lonsdale 
Interior 
Decorator 
114 East 40th 
Street 
Caledonia 6349 
New York 
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LANTERNS of QUALITY 


HIGHEST WORKMANSHIP 
Guaranteed to be 
Hand-Hammered 


Booklet on Request 


|| Art Lantern Importing Co. 


43-45 Wooster St., New York City 





| 
48x80” $39.25 | 
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SHOPPING 
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FIG. 6 


AVE you seen the new frames, 

or holders, for casseroles which 
are made on the principle of ex- 
panding lattice-work? These frames 
come in simple, pleasing designs, 
and are heavily silver-plated. They 
will stretch or contract, and yield to 
any shape or size of casserole, what- 
ever its proportions. Every modern 
home has one or more casseroles, 
and whether large or small, round or 
oval, this flexible frame will fit each 
one exactly, and give it an attrac- 
tive appearance on the table. The 
price of this novelty is $7.35, plus 
postage. 


F you are interested in cross- 

word puzzles sufficiently to wish 
to make your own, I shall be glad to 
give you an address where you may 
buy the blank ruled and printed 
pads which come for this purpose. 
All you have to do is to make your 
own design, then fill in the blank 
spaces with words, and write your 
definitions below. This pad is print- 
ed on paper on which it is easy to 
make erasures, and they offer much 
amusement for idle hours, or for 
| long train rides when the time will 
pass quickly if you are engrossed in 
puzzle making. The pads will be 
mailed to any address in the United 
States for 50 cents each, or six for 
$2.75. There are also special quan- 
tity prices. 


form of a Thrift Bank Book. This 
volume has pages with money slots 
in them for pennies, dimes, nickels, 
and quarters, and the filled book 
holds $5.00. There are appropriate 
pictures and poems on the pages 
opposite the money pages. When 
the money slot is filled there are 
pieces of a colored picture puzzle 
supplied, which makes a complete 
picture when the page is filled. So 
the book supplies fun and thrift at 
the same time, qualities which do 
not go together usually! These 
volumes come in two sizes, one at 
75 cents, and one at $1.50. They 
may also be bought wholesale for 
gift shops at a 40% discount on the 
order of a dozen 


AVE you seen the new lacquer 

coffee trays for the veranda 
or porch? They come with a stand, 
also in lacquer, on which to stand 
them, and the whole effect is very 
attractive. The legs for the stand 
have an open top, or rather, are just 
a frame, please understand, while 
on them stands the tray which may 
be removed at will. The colors in 
which you may order the lacquer 
are red, green, or black. The red 
and green trays have black borders, 
while the black one has a gold bor- 
der. On each one is a Chinese dec- 
oration in gold, of a simple land- 
scape, and branches of pine trees. 
The trays themselves are 16” wide, 
and 24” long. The frames are black 

















UNDECORATED 
GREY IRON CASTINGS 


No. 165 


Book Ends 
6%" x6". 
Weight 8% Ibs. 


per pair. 
No. 165 


Price $1.65 


F.O.B. 
Albany, N. Y. 





Book Ends 
6%” x 5”. 
Weight 7 Ibs. per pair. 
No. 142 
Price $1.25 
F.O.B. Albany, N.Y. 
You may decorate in 


oll colors, enamel, 
bronze or liquid seal- 
ing wax. 





Send for Catalog. 


No. 142 
(Remittance must accompany order.) 


ALBANY FOUNDRY COMPANY 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
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ial Black Cat Foot Scraper 


This charming and unique 
Scraper is a reproduction of a 
pm ges Foot 8S Solid 
tail, a —_ and all ready 
to teps or porch, 
} it will ‘end unusual charm. 

his and other attractive 
Animal Designs sent postpaid on 
receipt of $3.50 each or 
$6.50 per pair to one address. 


Coloni 


Circulars sent 
upon request 


Paul Revere Lantern 


Made by hand just as they were in 
Colonial times excepting that we have 
equipped for electric light. For use on 
Porch, hall or wherever a_ subdued, 
lacy, beautiful light is desired. May be 
18 inches high 


hung from ceiling or wall. 
ice $7.50. 


. Finished black, 


color effects sent with each lantern. 
OTHER ATTRACTIVE ARTICLES 
All articles postpaid. Safe delivery guaranteed 
HOUSEHOLD PATENT CO., NORRISTOWN, PA. 











Our catalog M shows mantels, true in 
design, material and workmanship, at 
prices from $30.00 up. 

Separate catalogs show andirons, Franklin 
stoves, spark screens and other fireplace 
fixtures. 

Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., Inc. 
47 Beekman St. - - New York 
Also Lexington Ave., cor. 65th St., N. Y. 

















New Design — COLONIAL — All Brass 


Bird Cage 


Valued at $12.00. Our special 
introductory price is $6.00. 
We pay the postage. Your 
jo ig back if not satisfactory. 

~— a limited number will be 


sold, so send your order at once. 


AMERICAN CAGE CO., 516 18th St., Racine, Wis. 


Old American Antiques &'j2''"": 


Pewter, China, Silhouettes, Hooked Rugs, etc. 
Send for spring price list. Antiques bought. Send 
description and price. Katherine Willis, 272 Hill- 
side Ave., Jamaica, L. 1., N. Y. Tel. Jamaica 0272-W. 


Constant Color Curtains 
Send for cuttings of guaranteed cottons, silks, linens. 
State color desired. Mrs. H. E. Brewer, Margaret O. 
Goldsmith, Decorators, 340 East 4Ist St., N. Y. City. 


or red, as you wish, with a little 
gold decoration along the edges, 
and each foot has a gold finish in the 


N attractive little bank for 
children which will teach 
them thrifty habits comes in the 
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Your children’s appreciation of music 


They have books to read, pictures to see — what music do they hear? 


REAT pictures, great books, great 

music—these three can guide your 
children to a lifelong love for the best 
in art. 

Just as the invention of printing has 
brought your children faithful reproduc- 
tions of famous pictures and volumes of 
immortal literature, so now does another 
great invention bring them the musical 
treasures of the world. 


That invention is the Ampico—a 
miraculous device that makes the piano 
in your living-room sing under the touch 
of the world’s greatest musicians. 


Day after day, your children may hear 
Levitzki, Ornstein, Rachmaninoff. Great 
symphonies will become to them won- 
ders as familiar as sunsets and spring. 
They will know Strauss; Wagner will 
become their friend. 


You and your children— together 


In the hour after dinner, on winter eve- 
nings and in summer twilights, you and 
your children can listen to beautiful 
music — together. 

Like as not, you will discover that 
music begins to take on a new meaning 


The AM 


Me ALL of the 


for you. Led by the children’s simple, 
unaffected response to the music’s mood, 
you may come to be moved more deeply 
than you thought possible. 


Only with these fine pianos 


The Ampico may be had only in the 
following pianos, instruments that have 
been known for generations for pre- 
eminent quality: the Mason & Hamlin, 
the Knabe, the Chickering, the Marshall 
& Wendell, the Fischer, the Haines 
Bros., the Franklin, and in Canada the 
Willis also. Note that the Mason & 
Hamlin, the Knabe, and the Chickering 
—three of the four great pianos in gen- 
eral use on the American concert stage 
—have now adopted the Ampico. 


Exchange your present piano 


for an Ampico 


The Ampico is within your reach. 
The silent or player piano which you 
now own will entitle you to an allow- 
ance on the purchase price. This fact 
and convenient terms of payment make 
owning an Ampico an ambition that you 
may gratify without postponement. Foot- 
power models, $795. Electric power 








LTT 
TTT 


























models, $985 to $5000. With freight 
added. Uprights and grands. 


You can have no adequate idea of this 
latest miracle—until you have heard the 
Ampico. Hear it today! Hear it at any 
store where any of the pianos mentioned 
are sold. If you are not near such a store, 
write us to send you a booklet descrip- 
tive of the Ampico and its music. 


Music from the Ampico Library 


Played by 
Nocturne—Chopin BRAILOWSKY 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 8—Liszte LEGINSKA 
Staccato Etude— Rubinstein LEVITZKI 


On the Wings of Song— Mendelssohn-Liszt 


LHEVINNE 

Spinning Song— Mendelssohn RACHMANINOFF 
Papillons—Rosenthal ROSENTHAL 
Fantasie Impromptu— Chopin SCHNITZER 
Largo—Handel SUSKIND 
Minute Waltz— Chopin BLOOMFIELD- 
ZEISLER 


Popular recordings just out 


Peter Pan—King-Henderson VINCENT LOPEZ 
My Best Girl— Donaldson 
J. MILTON DELCAMP 


THE AMPICO CORPORATION 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


CO ft 


PIANO 














WINDOW SHOPPING 











KC 


KENT-COSTIKYAN 


FOUNDED 1886 


485 FIFTH AVENUE—SIXTH FLOOR 
NEW YORK 
Opposite Public Library 


IMPORTERS OF ANTIQUE AND MopDERN RuGs 
FROM PERSIA, INDIA AND THE FAR EAST 


SEAMLESS CARPETS IN SOLID COLorRS 
RucGs WovEN TO ORDER IN ORIENT 


Stock list “‘E’’ sent on request 




















Chinese Interiors 


Create Charm and Distinction. 


Modern or Traditional Types. 


Consultation by appointment 
only—but without obligation 


FOO-KWEI CO. 


12 East 47th Street, New York 


Authentic 




















* GLASNER + 
~—-q BROTHERS 


Copy of an 
Old Time 
| 6 Sided Lantern 
| Wired Complete 
i with Chain 
and Canopy 
" wide 


15” high over all 
Price $27.00 


19 East 48th St. 
New York City 





——— 
BRASS LANTERN 
IN THE OLD FINISH 








52 Vanderbilt Ave 


ew Yor! 


Murray Hill 
1881-1882 





Mrs. Gordon Abbott, Inc. 
Individual Shopping Service 
Interior Decorations 




















Beli 


VAUGHANS PEWTER 


10 CLIFTON ST. 
TAUNTON MASS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS ON REQUEST 
AWARDS FOR MERIT 


MEDAL OF BOSTON SOCIETY ARTS & CRAFTS 
ARTHUR HEUN PRIZE ART INSTITUTE CHICAGO 





WALL 
TAPESTRIES 
Old French Exhibited 
Salon early 19th Cen- 
tury. Made in Beau- 
vais — condition. 

“The Princess Walk” 82-10 
““The Dance” 67-84 
PHOTOGRAPHS SENT ON REQUEST 
On view by appointment only 
ARLINE L. SERVISS, 244 Liberty St. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 




















Log Cabin Antiques ,DUNDEE. 
American Antiques at Wholesale Prices. A Few 
Rare—All Good. Special List 
SPECIAL— Curly Maple Mirror Reproductions 

Chippendale and Others—Priced Low. 


| Big Profits in Home Cooking! 








Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows just how to 
make home cooking, cake-making. candy-making, 
five big profits. How to cater, conduct profitable 

EA ROOMS, Motor Inns, cafeterias, etc. Write 
for free illustrated booklet. ‘Cooking for Profit.” 





American School of Home Economics, 834E. 58th St., Chicago 
348 





FIG. 7 


Chinese manner. The price is $35.00 
complete. These tray tables must 
be sent by express collect. 


ERE is a charming wrought- 

iron garden chair (Fig. 8) in 
which you may sit to watch your 
flowers grow! These iron chairs 
are much used in modern gardens, 
and, as they never have to be taken 
in when it rains, they are a great 
convenience, as well as a decoration. 
They may be bought in either green 
or black finish, and are $38.00 each. 
Of course, they must be sent express 
or freight collect. 


OU have all liked the small 

lamps so much which I have 
offered you from time to time that I 
show you this interesting addition 
to their ranks with the certainty 
that you will be interested in its 
quaint, New England primness and 
charm. It is called ‘The Boston 
Lamp,’ and the parchment shade 
has decorations in black pen and ink 
of one of Boston’s oldest and best- 
known streets— Tremont Street. 





This decoration represents the un- 
crowded appearance of this thor- 
oughfare in 1800, and shows the 
scattered houses from Court Street 
to Bromfield Street. Here is King’s 
Chapel, School Street, Miss Betsy 
Du Blois’s house on Court Street, 
and the houses of Messrs. William 
Powell, Ezekiel Price, and Rufus G. 
Amory. The base of the lamp is 
brass, up to where the glass begins, 
and the body of the lamp is pressed 
glass in the fluted pineapple shape. 
The lamp is 11” tall from base to 
the top of the socket. The price 
complete of lamp and shade is 
$20.00. 

The parchment shade is 6}” 
deep, and 10” across, while the 
opening across the top is 6’’. It is 
bound in a black and gold galoon. 
The lamp itself is electrified, of 
course, and the price includes cord, 
but not electric bulbs. You may 
buy the ‘Boston’ shades separately, 
if you wish, the 10” size as 
shown on the lamp, is $10.00, or 
you may order it in any size you 
wish. The prices increase at 
about the rate of $1.00 an inch in 
the sizes. 


FIG. 8 
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Residence of 
Mrs. W. D. Hun- 
ter, NewRochelle, 
N.Y. 


O THE many thousands who are 
planning to build or remodel, we 
offer this important suggestion — 


Consult your architect. 


Profit by his long experience, by 
his trained talent for solving the 
complex problems whose successful 
solution spells the difference be- 
tween ordinary houses and homes. 


Consult him in respect to warmth. 
If he advises an IDEAL TYPE A Heat 
Machine and AMERICAN Radiators 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 





APRIL 1925 


onsult 


your architect 


that cost slightly more at the start, 
it is because he knows that the in- 
itial cost is of slight importance in 
relation to the coal you will save. 


In all principal cities, our sales 
offices are at your service. Our lit- 
erature, describing the Ip—EaAL TYPE 
A Heat Machine and explaining 
how it pays for itself in the fuel it 
saves, will be sent to you on request. 
Simply write on a postcard the 
number of rooms in your home 
and mail it to the address below. 





Ipeat Boilers and American Radiators for every heating need 
Dept. 31, 1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in all principal cities 














THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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The home of Mrs. S.T. 
aor Shreveport, La. 


J. P. Annan, Architect. 


If you seek that “something different” 
in the home you build or buy 


SHIOUSES, like people, can have 

ian) character—personality— 

= charm. And, like people, 
they can be deadly dull and un- 
interesting. 


Creo-Dipt Stained Shingles assure 
the first and remove the second 
from the realm of possibility. On 
side walls and roof they give the 
rare beauty that commands admi- 
ration - - - Engaging individuality 
«+++ Warmth and light --- The 
animation that colors lend. 


There are innumerable artistic 
Creo-Dipt shades. Rich glowing 
reds, brilliantly gay or softly sub- 
dued as lamp light - - - Browns, 
deep and tawny, like the touch 
of autumn on a maple grove --- 
The cheerful green of springtime 
+++Deep, clean grays like the glint 
of old pewter - - + Dixie White 
that’s reminiscent of the South. 


And Creo-Dipt colors—like these 
fine cedar shingles, themselves— 
are wonderfully durable. For 
years, they rid you of perplexing 
paint problems. They never fade 
in streaks, but acquire the mellow 
beauty that only time and artistry 
can give. 


We have a beautiful portfolio 
containing 50 photographs of Creo- 
Dipt houses designed by pro- 
minent architects. You’ll find it 
full of interest— worth many times 
the 25c it costs you. Send for it. 


And if you have an old house 
grown drab and dingy with the 
years, send for our free booklet, 

‘Giving the Old House a New 
Lease on Life.” It is full of help- 
ful suggestions. 


CrEO-DipT COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: 1026 Oliver St., N. Tonawanda, N.Y. 
In Canada: Creo-Dipt Co., Lid., General Offices: Toronto, 


Plants located for easy shipping _ eet Tonawanda, N. Y., St. Paul, Minn., Kansas City, Mo., 


and Vancouver, B. C. 


alers everywhere carry Standard Creo-Dipt colors in stock. 


REO-DIPT, 


TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. AND CANADA 


Stained 


Tor Sidewalls and Roofs 


Shingles 


© C.-D. Co., Inc., 1925 / 4 
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HOPPING 





OULD anything be more jolly 

for a breakfast set than one in 
the gay, decorated Quimper ware? 
Of course it is too well known to 
need description, but it is always a 
favorite, and its colorful birds, 
flowers, and little peasant figures 
have a never-failing attraction. A 
full set for one person, consisting of 
an oatmeal dish and plate, a cup 
and saucer, egg-cup, covered plate 
for toast, cream pitcher, sugar bowl, 
and little coffeepot, as well as a 
hot-water jug, and a tiny salt and 
pepper container, is only $15.00. 
For two people, that is, duplicating 
only the actual pieces which another 
person would use, the price is $18.00. 


HE electric wall bracket in your 

Spanish or Italian room may 
have beautiful shades like the one 
shown in Figure 9. The foundation 
is polychromed wrought iron in soft 
tones. Inserted in the iron frame is 
a transparent shade of isinglass of a 
golden color through which the light 
gleams. The decoration of a pair of 
these shades on either side of a fire- 
place would be unusually good, and 











FIG. 


FIG. 9 


would be really perfect with rough 
plaster walls. On each side of the 
shade there are places for screws in 
the frame, by which it may be safely 
and strongly attached to the wall. 
The price is $25.00 each for these 
shades, and they must be sent by 
express collect. The dimensions are 
183” high, over all, by 8’ wide. 


N a room such as was mentioned 

above where you intend to use 
wrought-iron shades you would be 
glad to put a pair of these unusual 
wrought-iron bookends (Fig. 10). 
The pair below with the heraldic 
design stands 6” tall, and has a base 
5” across. The finish is antique 
brass, and the price $12.50. 


Fea pair, shown in Figure 

has a delicate design of 
fleur-de-lis which is specially grace- 
ful, and charming, and should ap- 
propriately hold French books per- 
haps, as its central motive is the 
Lily of France. The price of this 
pair is $8.50, which includes ship- 
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Chinese 
Furniture 


The best quality obtainable, 

made to our order in Hong 

Kong of selected peel cane. 

It is durable, comfortable and 

artistic and is appropriate for 
as well as indoor use. 


ROOMY HOUR GLASS 
CHAIR, with arm rest shown 
here, seat 19x19, $13.75. 
t upon receipt of price, ex- 
press charges collect. 
Illustrated leaflet showing our 
complete line, including orig- 
inal pieces, sent upon request. 


ow 


Benjamin E. Palmer 
The Oriental Store 


261 Fifth Avenue, New York 
at 29th Street 


Established 1906 














COMFORTABLE CHAIRS 
DIRECT FROM MAKER 





THE CLINTON, appropriate for 
any room, strongly built, covered 
in any color chintz with loose 
downe cushion. 

Send for Catalog 


MULLER BROS. 
1501 3rd Ave. New York City 











Jules Dardonville, Inc. 


Creator of the Unusual in Exquisite 
Lamps and S$ 

The pleated linen 
shadeillustrated 
comes in attrac- 
tive floral de- 
signs or plain colors, 
cut to any size up to 15 
inches, $5.50. Frames, 









Lamp = 
(Illustrated) & 














with Shade (@ $3.00. 
$25.00 9 East 47th Street 
New York City 
HANDWROUGHT 
ANN HER PAUL -REVERE 
POTTERY 
&& NOTTINGHAMROAD 
BRIGHTON-MASS 





Send -for- Catalogue 
WITH ANY -ON€-NAMEINSCRIBED*295- postpaid 

















Antiques from My Attic 
Sold privately to Collectors and Dealers. Phone Spruce 
2505 for Appointment. Correspondence Solicited 

ESTHER WALKER 
8119 DeLancey Place Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ANTIQUE FURNITURE FITTINGS 





We can furnish antique brasses from 1680 to 1810 
(Duncan Phyfe) correctly reproduced from originals. 


Catalogue on request 


I. SACK 
85-89 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 






















Tea Room Managers in Big Demand 

Hundreds of new tea rooms, cafete- 
rias, lunchrooms, motor inns, now 
ae are crying - 





year 
Fortunes are made in this new 
industry — fascinating, refined, 
profitable — whether you — a tea 
room of your own or manage one al- 
ready going. You can ‘quality in ina 
few short weeks of spare-' 

LEWIS TEA noun INSTITUTE, 
Dept. P-8201 Washington, D. C. 























WINDOW SHOPPING 











HAND WROUGHT 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
AND HARDWARE 


An Outdoor 
Lantern 
Hexagon Shape 


Height 11’ 

Width 63” 
Waterproof 

Socket 
Fully Wired 
Glazed, Frosted 
or 

Cathedral Glass 
Price $40.00 






No. 1402 


A most appropriate light for Porch, 
Driveway or Summer House. 


Illustrated Booklet on Request 


The Gerow-Thompson Co. 
INC. 


Showrooms + 103 Park Ave., N. Y. 
Phone Murray Hill 1373 























CLIPPER SHIPS 


rintings, 


Reproductions in full color, twelve 
Cc. E , Size of 


from water color by dwar 
print about 19 x 25 inches. 
FLYING CLOUD, GAMECOCK 
AND WESTWARD HO 


Illustrated ‘list sent on request. You can 
obtain the pictures through your dealer or 
direct of us. 





FOSTER BROS. 
Summer St. Arlington, Mass. 
(Retail salesroom, 4 Park Sq., Boston) 

















ORIENTAL RUGS 
A SANE HOBBY 


— To study their origin. 


— To feel the mystery that surrounds 
their origin. 


— To reverence such art 
such primitive meth: 


— To find comfort in their presence 
and know them by name. 


Unquestionably the most 
fascinating hobby known. 


at puetenet by 


Write for my descriptive list and allow me to send 
on approval prepaid, your selection of rugs that will 

confirm your interest in this fascinating hobby. 
No obligation to buy if the values do not please. 


Thos. F. Davis, 106 N. High St., Columbus, O. 





Plected Lamp Shades of Glazed Chintz 


"oT AN Colors, Plain or 
\> Figured. $1 an inch. 
(Bottom diameter) 
| Chintz Samples sent 
All Furnishings 
MARY ALLEN 
FURNITURE 
856 Lexington Ave, 





New York 
Bet. 64th and 65th Sts. 


ment. The design is 4” across the 
base, and 62” in height. The finish, 
like that of the heraldic pair, is 
antique brass. 


WALL pocket in wrought iron is 
decorative and interesting in a 
room where you wish wrought-iron 
accessories. The one shown in 
Figure 12 is 5” across, and the 
pocket is 33” deep, while the dimen- 
sions from top to bottom, over all, 
are 8”. The price of $4.50 for this 
little pocket is very good value, | 
think. Ivy looks so well in one of 
these wall pockets. 








FIG. {2 


HERE is no flower which I love 

better for all-summer bloom 
than the old-fashioned petunia. 
These everyday flowers have been 
so perfected recently that they have 
risen in the scale of values in the 
flower bed, and may now take their 
place with the most gorgeous prod- 
ucts of the garden or conservatory. 
The new strains are ruffled, and 
have a texture like velvet, and, as 
every flower lover knows, there is no 
plant which blossoms with more 








faithful luxuriance all through the 
season than the prolific petunia. A 
seedsman, whose address | shall 
be glad to give you, will send you 
his 1925 catalogue with full informa- 
tion about raising these petunias, 
upon request. Please send in at 
once, if you plan to use the seeds 
this season, as orders must be 
placed early. 


BEAUTIFUL new box for ciga- 
rettes comes in brown Floren- 

tine leather, 43” long, and 33” wide. 
A feature of its decoration which 
makes it truly individual is the un- 
usual round medallion of white 
Chinese jade which is set in the top. 
This box is cedar lined, and holds 
fifty cigarettes. The price of $10.00 
puts it in the class of small gifts 
which are not too expensive, and 
yet, being unusual, are popular for 
wedding gifts or other anniversaries. 


LORENTINE leather guest- 
books also make acceptable 
presents. They come, beautifully 
hand tooled and colored in poly- 
chrome, in different sizes and prices 


which run as follows: 10%" x 152”, 
price $20.00; 93” x 13%”, $15.00; 
73”’ x 114”, $10.00. In these di- 


mensions the narrow measurements 
are the width of the books, in other 
words they are tall and narrow. 


Please remember to send all com- 
munications about articles mentioned 
in Window Shopping to The House 
Beautiful, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 





Mae akon Lee 
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th ast 


AVE. 
YORK 


ARE OFFERING 


A NEW IMPORTATION OF 
Chinese Hand-Loom 
Silk Damask Brocades 


in exclusive colors and best quality 
27 inches wide — $3.50 per yard 


Tea Rose, Sea Green, Corn, Salmon, Bluet, Tuscan, 


Biscuit, 
shades. 
tioned. 


Silver, Wisteria, Gold and many other 
Samples forwarded when colors are men- 


WE BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT OUR 


SHIPMENTS OF 


Washable India Prints 


will not arrive until about the first of April. 


The 


sizes will run from 36 inches x 36 inches to 9 feet x 


9 feet. 


Also amongst our delayed shipments are a group 
of Javanese native Batiks, which we expect to ar- 
rive here about the middle of April. 


Al inquiries and mail orders 
given careful and prompt attention 








No. 1 





Featuring Hanging Bookshelves 





No. 2 
By mail only 


351 East 54th Street 
No connection with any other address 


As Illustrated 
Finished in dull 
Walnut, Mahogany, 
Maple, or painted to 
match your sample. 
No. 1, 6 x31", $10.50 
No. 2, 20x32”, $17.50 
These may also be 
had in raw wood as 
follows: 


- $7.50 

+ $12.50 
Mati orders will be 
promptly filled on 
receipt of check or 
money order. There 
is no charge for 
packing. 


BENJAMIN FERBER 
New York City, N. Y. 


























INTERIOR DECORATION 





Start at once 
Che NEW YORK SCHGOL of 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
441 MADISON AVE-NEW YORK 


STUDY 


AT HOME 


Complete home study instruction 
in period styles, color harmony, 
proportion and composition. Tex- 
tiles, rugs, tapestries, furniture 
arrangement, curtains and dra- 
peries, period wall treatments, 
etc. Courses for professionals and 
amateurs. 

Send for Catalog B 


Lstablished 1916 

















606: 


for spreads, aaitaiae, etc. 
patterns 60c a y: 
Also old-fashioned pieced quilts, ‘ 


Chain” or ‘ 


HAND NETTED 
FRINGE 


Points and other 


‘Double Irish 
‘Dove in the Window” patterns in 


ink or blue calico and unbleached muslin. 
icely bound and quilted. Double-bed size. 


10.00 
Mary A. Sweeney, 216 E. Market, Johnson City, Tenn. 





“The Scrap Bag” Hooked Rugs 


Consignments for Gift Shops. Rugs to carry out your color scheme 
ELIZABETH E, & ELIZABETH MOSER 


BON AIR PARK 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
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30087: Ee. 
House No. 805 Designed for the Service Department, American Face Brick Association 


This attractive house illustrates the character of the designs shown in our “Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans.” 


“Ghink Before You Build 


E be most people a home means an investment for a lifetime. A misstep is a seri 
ous matter. That is why it is worth while to think before you build. 

Many learn too late that they might have had the beauty and the permanence of 
a Face Brick house at an actual saving over a period of years. But each year—as 
home-builders appreciate more the relation of depreciation, upkeep, repairs, paint 
ing and fuel costs to home-owning — the number of Face Brick houses increases. 


Booklets You Ought to Have: 


“The Story of Brick” is, as one reader says, “a liberal education in from 350 designs submitted by architects in a nation-wide competition. 


home-building.” It gives just the information the prospective builder Sent for 50 cents, 
wants. Sent free. “The Home Fires,’’ a most attractive fiteplace book, with many designs, 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” in four booklets, gives full directions for fireplace construction. Sent for 25 cents. 


IOUINVUOIMMNNSOMNINVIOUINIOMUNINIG® 


showing respectively 3 to 4-room, 5-room, 6-room, and 7 to 8-room houses, “A New House for the Old,” will tell you all about restoring an old 
in all 104. Unusual and distinctive designs combined with convenient house with a beautiful, permanent overcoat of Face Brick. Sent free. 
interiors. Any one booklet, 25 cents. The entire set, one dollar. Address, American Face Brick Association, 1722 Peoples Life Building, 


“The Home of Beauty” shows fifty two-story six-room houses selected Chicago, Illinois. 
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HES CABINETS sf 
andMIRRORS 
Snow-White Steel 


Height of Cleanliness 


NOTHING can equal the clean- 
liness and sanitation of Hess 
snow-white steel medicine cabi- 
nets and lavatory mirrors. Joints 
never warp nor spread. The beauti- 
ful hard baked enamel is hand-rubbed to 
a satiny finish. It never cracks nor peels 
and is as easily cleaned as china. You'll 
never ont selecting Hess cabinets and 
mirrors for your new home. See them at 
your dealer’s, or write for illustrated cata- 
Style E. to recess logue. 

HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 
Makers of Hess Welded Steel Furnaces. 

1219 S. Western Avenue, Chicago 















GRASSGCLOTB 


The Wallpaper 
from old Japan 
aS honeysuckle vine growing 


wild on the hills, handwoven by 
* the peasants and dyed i in soft colorings. 


A perfect background—artistic—beau- 
tiful — enduring. 


oid #7 We Will Be Glad to Send You Samples 


F. C. DAVIDGE & COMPANY 
28 Wellington St. West, Toronto, Canada 
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HOMES USING einen BIG THREE 





An fn ateroeaire back yard. No Flies! 
UR back me look like this? 


. Removing Ash Barrel from cellar to sidewalk 


SOLVE 2. Their gar hos problem 
by Seaigees 3. Constant renewal of advertised cheap ash cans 
Sold Direct — Send for Catalogue 


wheels over Steps 
Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 


23 Farrar Street Established 1899 


-_—.~ 





The Stephenson 
iral Truss 


Spiral 
Ribbed Ash Barrel 






Lynn, Mass. 








Rustic Cedar Bird Houses, Preferred by the 
Birds and all people of good taste 


SELECT A REAL HOME FROM OUR 

saa’ PLAN BOOKS 

oe fon 7? Designs. gra 

Colonial Homes, 41 Designs 75c 
Both Books...... $1.50 


EDWARD L. MERRITT, Architect 
404 Empire Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 





5. 00. Weight of three, 











CRESCENT 0., “Birdville,” Toms River P.O 0., N. J. 











BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 
cna 
(Correspondence Courses) 

Course A — Professional Training "Con urse. The work of 
Cc ourse | Rt Domestic Course. How to Plan Your | 4 few x of om old textiles. 

Enrollment Limited. Write for prospectus. BESTCRAFTS—SK YLIGHT SHOP 
P. O. Box 143 Boston, Copley Station, Mass. 7 East 39th St. New York City 


Hand Grafts for Home Decoration 
, dyers, potters. 








A VISIT TO A RUG-MAKING MILL. II 





Courtesy of Whittall Associates 

Although Jacquard’s invention in 1801 was fiercely 

opposed by the silk weavers its advantages secured its 

general adoption, and by 1812 there were 11,000 
Jacquard looms in use in France 
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S we return to the mill when the 
noon hour is over we go back 
to the department where the Jac- 
quard looms are running. As we 
described this mechanism before, 
you will remember that it is an at- 
tachment which is placed on the top 
of the loom, and which, in a manner 
nothing short of human, picks up 
all the threads at once. It separates 
those required to form the pattern, 
and draws them upward to the sur- 
face of the cloth, while the other 
threads are guided downward into 
the back of the fabric. The ac- 
tion of the Jacquard is controlled by 
perforated cards, and we will first 
stop and watch the girls who cut 
them. 

This operation requires great care 
as a single mistake would result in 
an imperfection in the weaving. 
For each tuft in the fabric these 
girls must properly distribute cut- 
ters for five holes. The patterns are 
made in small sections which are 
laced together, side by side, and end 
to end, into one long strip which is 
placed on the looms. Each breadth 
and each border of a rug requires a 
separate set of cards even though 
the pattern looks the same. These 
cards are distributed to the looms 


which weave only one breadth of 
the particular pattern for which 
they are set up. 

The same looms, with minor 
changes, can weave either Wilton or 
Brussels rugs. In the former the 
loops of yarn are cut into tufts, 
while in the Brussels weave the 
loops are left intact. The standard 
width of carpeting is 27’, and it is 
woven with 256 tufts across the 
width, and 160 rows of tufts to each 
running foot of length, so there are 
over 18,000 separate and distinct 
tufts in each square foot of material. 

A 9 x 12’ rug is either woven on 
four looms, one making a right-hand 
border, one a left, while the two 
centre breadths are being made on 
other looms, or else the weaving is 
done on one loom with four changes 
of the pattern card. In the better 
grade of rugs these strips are sewed 
together by a force of three women 
to each rug. 

Some of the finer grades of Wil- 
ton rugs have in their patterns 
nearly two million tufts, so you may 
see what an immense number of 
holes must be figured and made in 
the cardboard patterns for the Jac- 
quard attachment. In the weaving 
of ag x 12’ rug, for instance, nearly 
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“Beauty begins 
where the light 
comes in! 
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Scratch a piece of ordinary 

window shade material lightly. 

Tiny particles of chalk or clay 

“filling” fall out. BRENLIN 

has no filling. It outwears sev- 
eral ordinary shades 
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Window ettfects that keep their loveliness 
—with window shades of enduring BRENLIN 


Oo ROOM can be more beautiful than 
its windows. To them the eye 
goes first — where the light comes in. 
And no window can be more beauti- 
ful than its shade. Even the finest 
draperies are ineffective against the 
window shades that strike the wrong 
color note, or that are worn, or 
marred with pinholes. 

With Brenlin you can obtain fresh, 
lovely effects that will add much to 
the charm of your interior scheme. 
Brenlin is beautiful in texture and in 
finish, and offers you many soft, rich 
colors from which to choose. 


Years of service 
But almost any window shade is fresh 
and sightly when mew. The important 
fact about Brenlin is that its beauty 
lasts. Through years of hard service it 
keeps its good looks. 
Unlike ordinary 
shade cloth, Brenlin 
has no brittle filling of 
chalk or clay to break 


Hanp Mape 


renlin 


the long-wearing 


and fall out, causing unsightly cracks 
and pinholes which show in glaring 
relief against the outdoor light. 


Strong and flexible, much like 
finely-woven linen, Brenlin has 
weight and body enough to keep it 
always straight and smooth. 


Brenlin resists the constant strain of 
rolling and unrolling, the jerking and 
snapping of the wind. Rain will not 
discolor it as it discolors shades of 
inferior quality. And its tints, applied 
by hand, resist fading in the sun. 

Brenlin wears two or three times as 
long as the ordinary shade, yet it costs 
only a few cents more. Its many at- 
tractive colors harmonize with every 
interior scheme. Brenlin Duplex, with 
a different color on each side, will 
blend with both interior and exterior. 
The name Brenlin is embossed or per- 
forated on the edge of 
every Brenlin shade. 
Be sure it’s Brenlin 
when you buy. 


Winpow Suave material 


Llot 


Mail coupon for valuable new b 
We have prepared a new booklet, ‘‘Making the Windows 
Beautify Sune Home’’, which you will find exceedingly 
interesting and helpful in planning your interior schemes. 
This book is generously illustrated with pictures in colors 
and contains scores of ideas that will help you secure the 
lovely effects you want in your home. Written in collabo- 
ration with interior decorators, its subject matter is au - 
thoritative and correct. The coupon below will bring 
you this 25c book for roc together with free samples of 
Brenlin in different colors. Ad Cincinnati. 


THe Cuas. W. BRENEMAN Co. 
“The oldest window shade house in America’ 
6th St. at Chelton Ave. 





2043 Reading Road 


Cincinnati, Ohio Camden, N. J. 
Dealers may also be supplied by: 
Breneman-Horan Co., Inc. ............... New York City 
Breneman-Paschall Co., Inc. ............... Dallas, Texas 
Brenlin Window Shade Co. ........... Los Angeles, Calif. 
-The Breneman-Sommers Co., Inc......... Portland, Oregon 
S. A. Maxwell ©’ Co., Inc.............. Kansas City, Mo. 
ee SER ee ee ee Baltimore, Md. 
Renard Linoleum @ Rug Co. ............. St. Louis, Mo. 
The Rainier Shade Co. ... «20.00. 6s00s- es: Seattle, Wash. 


THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN CO, 
2043 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Enclosed find 10 cents (stamps or 
coin). Send me your new booklet, 
Making the Windows Beautify Your 
i. together with free samples of 
renlin. 
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Visualize your ideal home—from the 
varied dwellings shown in these books. 


“COLONIAL HOUSES”’—13} x 19 inches, 
28 two-story, $15,000 to $300,000 to erect. 
Price $5.00 delivered. 
‘STUCCO HOUSES”’—Cloth, 14 x 26 
inches, 24 designs, mostly two-story, $15,000 
to $140,000. Price $10.00 delivered. 
Each Contains: 

Exterior Views, Plans, Descriptions, Cur- 

rent Estimates, Page of Building Advice. 

Send check or money order or call 
and see the books. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 


Planning, Supervision, Alterations 
Fireproof Dwellings a Specialty 
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On Home 
HoORy Beautifying 
¥ ure Sent Free 








ten million holes pass through the 
loom, and when the pattern is wo- 
ven without a repeat, each hole goes 
through but once. The pattern 
cards for such a design are cut in 
nearly four thousand separate sec- 
tions, which, if placed end to end 
would reach over a mile. The looms 
carry the yarn in from four to six 
banks called ‘frames,’ a strand of 
yarn going from every frame into 
the loom for each tuft. The Jac- 
quard, as we have said before, se- 
lects from these one strand to show 
on the surface, and weaves the 
others into the back of the carpet. 

We next pass through a room 
where the woolen threads are wound 
from great reels to the smaller bob- 
bins which go on looms, and a girl 
who has just returned to her post 
shows us the process of tending the 
machine. To our surprise she tells 
us that the small, apparently soft 
and delicate thread in time cuts 
through the 1” steel bar over which 
it passes on its way to the bobbin. 
She had been on that particular 
machine eight years, she added, and 
in that time the wool had eaten 
through the steel bar twice, and al- 


of making Wilton or Brussels rugs. 
The first step in the chenille process 
is to manufacture the chenille, or 
‘fur’ as it is technically called. A 
girl stands before a small loom with 
a horizontal strip of squared pattern 
paper on which is marked in color 
the part of the pattern which will 
make one row of tufts. She 
matches this from the bobbins 
by her side, and weaves a long strip 
of material, with ribs between each 
color. When the lengths are fin- 
ished this cloth is put into a ma- 
chine which cuts it into curved 
strips, which are steamed, and sent 
through another machine which sets 
them. Itisnowready togotothelong 
looms where it is woven into rugs. 

After a rug of any sort is woven, 
it is given a rigorous inspection, and 
sent to the ‘shearer’ which planes 
its surface to a uniform height, 
smooths the pile, and brushes out 
the loose wool. The rugs are then 
put through the steaming machine 
to make the pile stand upright, 
and finally through hot rollers which 
dry them, and iron the backs. After 
this they are bound with tape which 
is made in the mills. It is really 
amusing to see the independent 








Have a water system exactly suited 
to your needs — large enough to give 
adequate supply, but without wastage, 


Kewanee Water Supply Systems 


fit every possible requirement. 


Let the Kewanee engineers solve your 
water supply, electric light and sew- 
age dis problems. Our quarter 
century of experience will save you 
dollars and trouble. 


KEWANEE NO. 110 
“BUNGALOW WOW $140 
Write for descriptive circular 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
439 S. Franklin Street Kewanee, Ill. 


@® KEWANEE 
















breezes for the 


Free! 
SAVE 10% TO 30% 


—remodeling or new build- 
ing; provide plenty of guest 
room without expense and 
care of seldom-used rooms. 
Have the finest light and 
daytime rooms — and 


ready another cut, about an eighth 
of an inch deep, had appeared on its 
surface. 

In weaving there are, broadly 
speaking, two methods, one by 










Null Contains practical sug- enjoy those same breezes for sleeping! 
Weestions on how to 
make your home artis- 
tic, ch and inviting 
—explains how you 
can easily and econom- 
feally refinish and keep woudwork, furni- 
ture and floors in perfect condition. 


BUILDING? 


little looms turning out endless 
: Our new booklet, ‘‘Rooms Without Walls," tells 
yards of this tape as they bustle | now. 1t shows how you can make one room do for 


two — how to have your sewing room, nursery or 
along wholly unattended. The tape | en exactly as you've planned, without adding to 
is sewed by hand into position on | %#%st ot the bome— how to have larger soome — 
all the rugs, so the edges will not 








more closet space — less housework. 
Write today. ‘Rooms Without Walls" 1s the most 





Doubtless you want the most house for the 
least money. Our book will help you realize 
that ambition without ‘cutting corners. 
Explains how inexpensive woods can be 
finished as beautiful = more costly varie- 
ties. If, after receiv book, you wish 
— information, = ite our Individual 
epartment. Experts will gladly 
aa atin for you without charge 


ladly send this book free ona 
tafor the name and ress of 
one Of the patnters in your locality 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H. B. 4 
CINE, WIS. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
(Canadian Factory — Brantford) 























LAN BOOKS 


California Style (All-Climate) Homes 





“All-American Homes” 


50 Houses—7 to 10 0 Rooms—$1 
he New Colonials” 
50 Houses—7 to 10 Rooms—$1 
**South-West Stucco Homes”’ 
75 Duplexes aad Bungalows—$1 
“West Coast Bungalow Books’ 
5 to7 Rooms, $1; 3 to 5 Rooms, $1 
PECIAL OFFER: Select any three for $2.50. 
pond, and Blueprints sold with Money-Back 
ara 


E.W.STILLWELL & CO.,Plans, 235 Calif.Bldg.,Los Angeles 

















With newly invented Service Wag- 
on. Goes everywhere—has 1001 uses— 
better than a maid. Has large top, 
removable glass service tray, large 
drawer, 2 handles, deep shelves, si- 
lent swivel wheels. 

FRE! Descriptive pamphlets of 
— ea —— 
bed jealer sent 5 rite today to 
Combination Products Co., 504 F Cunar Chicago, Ill. 












which the wool is bound into the 
fabric by two threads, called the 
‘two-shot’ weave, and one by which 
it is bound with three threads, call- 
ed the ‘three-shot’ weave. In the 
method of this mill which we were 
visiting, in two-shot weaving the 
shuttle first carries a weft thread 
over the warps, and through the 
centre of the tufts, and weaves 
them into the back. It then carries 
a second weft which simultane- 
ously binds the back of that row of 
tufts and the front of the next row. 

A three-shot weave is so called 
because the shuttle is shot back and 
forth across the fabric three times 
for every row of tufts. On the first 
trip the shuttle passes under the 
strands of yarn, and under and over 
the warps, and leaves the weft un- 
der the row of tufts; on the way 
back it reverses the process, and so 
continues until there are two wefts, 
or cross threads, showing between 
each two rows of tufts, and one 
buried underneath. With this meth- 
od it is hardly possible to pull the 
tufts of wool from the fabric, and a 
rug made in this manner will last 
almost indefinitely. 

Let us stop now in the room where 
chenille rugs are made, as this proc- 
ess is entirely different from that 


bind or pull as they might if bound 
by machine. 

A final inspection is given each 
rug by women who stand before 
large tables on which the rugs are 
spread out. The inspector’s highly- 
trained eyes take in a rug at a 
glance, and her sensitive fingers fly 
over its surface feeling for the knots 
which may lie under the pile. With 
lightning-like rapidity she detects a 
fugitive knot, brings it to the sur- 
face with a small steel implement, 
and clips it off in less time than it 
takes to tell it. One worker paused, 
and watched us with amusement as 
we, too, tried to discover knots, but 
to our unskilled fingers they were 
hard to locate. If a stitch or two of 
the pattern is missing the inspector 
threads a needle from a pile of col- 
ored wools by her side and rapidly 
replaces the missing stitches, so that 
trifling defects are made good in a 
few moments. The slightest defect 
in the real manufacture causes a 
rug to be discarded at once. 


Much of the information above was 
gathered during a visit to the mills of 
the W bittall Associates, where the writ- 
er was courteously conducted about, 
and shown the varied and intricate 
processes of making rugs and carpets. 
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interesting story any home planner ever read! 


Concealed Bed Corporation 


429 Garland Building, Chicago 








“ CALIFORNIA BUNGALOWS “ 





BFFORE YOU BUILD select Py odd pigne 1 from 
books showing exteriors a floor plan: 

"elect Caltfornia Bungalows" contains oS bun- 
galows of various types. Pri ce $2. 00. Postpaid. 
7 th and Italian Bungalows" consul 38 
lar — Price $1.00. Post- 

ps p 

GEORGE PALMER TELLING 
110-A E. Union St. Pasadena, California 

















Japanese Gardens 
and Rockeries 


Unique and at- 

tractive. Skilfully 

and quickly con- 
structed. 


T. R. OTSUKA 
2021 Broadway New York 





AMHERST NURSERIES, 


ILD FLOWE 
GARDENS 


Garden Designing, Old-Fashioned Flowers, Roses, Ferns, 
Lily of the Valley, Mery sag nh Japanese Barberry. 


lor list. 


Amherst, Mass. 








FOR BACKACHE WEEK 


Give your garden a good start. Use cultivated 
Hyper-Humus to enrich your soil. 


$5.00, F. O. B. 
quest. Write for free booklet ‘Soil Improvement.” 


Hyper-Humus Co., Dept. 40, Newton, N. J. 


4 bags for 
Larger quantities quoted on re- 
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For the use of the occasional guest or as 
an every night sleeping accommodation, 
the Pullman is peculiarly adaptable. It 
offers the comfort and restfulness of an 
ordinary full size bed, made possible 
by a regular bed spring and mattress. 





Suite No. 4916 


Pullman Living Room Furniture 


Unusual beauty, comfort and utility unite to make the Pullman 
davenport-bed the most important of all the furnishings in the 
living room. 


The Pullman is beautiful in appearance and of authentic de- 
sign. An observer would never know it containeda bed, which 
by a simple operation is converted into an ‘‘extra bedroom’’. 


All Pullmans may be purchased either with or without the 
bed fixture and with comfortable chairs to match. Your local 
furniture dealer will take pride in showing you his extensive 
line of Pullman day beds, chaise lounges and hand decorated 
pieces in various color combinations and in a wide assortment 
of covers. The Pullman line includes also, desks, consoles, 
gate leg, tilt top and davenport tables, book troughs, maga- 
zines racks and ferneries. 


We shall be glad to send at your request 
an interesting booklet on interior decoration 


PULLMAN COUCH COMPANY 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


DAVENPORT 
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Beautifies Stucco 


TONETE X is a specialized coat- 
ing for concrete, stucco, brick 
and stone. It gives beautiful, flat, 
weather-resisting finish, prevents 
absorption of moisture, eliminates 
stains, does not chip or powder off, 
rainproofs walls and saves repaint- 
ing for years. 
A book on Protecting Concrete 
and Masonry free on request. 


THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 
186 Truscon Bldg. DETROIT, MICH. 














A PLAN BOOK 


with over 300 excel- 
lent illustrations. 


100 Homes of 
All Types, 
costing 
$5000 to $20,000 

‘Many are prize- 
winning designs. 

All have archi- 
tectural merit. 


book of immense 
value to the home- 
builder. 





Price $2.00 Postpaid 
ROBERT L. STEVENSON, Architect 
516 Paddock Bldg., Boston, Mass. 






























Garden and 

Bird Bath i 4 

Pompeian. Hall Furniture 

, cach ‘ Jardinieres 
iSiechee wt Window Boxes 

spat: oe a oe 

a ee 

F. 0. B. Benches and Tables 


New York 


P. SARTI 
119 East 34th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Ten days hot. dry weath- 


er means that your lawn @ 


is robbed. of its velvety 
green and your flower and 
vegetable gardens Truined 
or else vou must spend 
several hours each day at 


sent 


ing book 

‘ou how torid yourself 
of all such worry and 
bother—how you can have 
gardens and lawns that 
are ‘‘the talk of thetown”’ 
—and do it with lees labor 


- its vel 
than vouthought possible. 


ae oe Ge., 213 Water St., Trey.Ohio 


or the dirty, tiresome job of 
watering with a hose. 

Our amazingly interest- 

dish Rain” tells 





HE International Congress on 

Town, City, and Regional Plan- 
ning will be held in New York City, 
April 20 to 25, at the invitation of 
Governor Smith, and of the Ameri- 
can City Planning Institute, the 
National Conference on City Plan- 
ning, and several other associated 
organizations. 

An exhibit of city planning 
material from all over the world — 
probably the largest and most 
comprehensive ever assembled — 
will be shown at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania and also at the Grand Central 
Palace, the latter as part of the 
exhibit of Architectural and Allied 
Arts, under the auspices of the 
_American Institute of Architects 
and the Architectural League of 
|New York which will meet in 
conjunction with the city planning 
| congress. 

The congress will bring together 
the most prominent city planners 
in the world. The International 
Federation for Town and Country 
Planning and Garden Cities, which 
meets for the first time in this 
country, will be represented by 
isome of the most eminent city 
| planners and housing authorities in 

Europe. 

| The conference will be of especial 
| interest and value to this country, 
las it will give opportunity to 
secure first-hand information on an 
|important field of city and regional 
| development, namely, the better 
| distribution of population and its 
effect on problems of transportation 
and traffic. 

City planning in European coun- 
tries has been approached chiefly 
from the angle of planning for 
housing, and for the better use of 
land, rather than the mere platting 
of streets and laying out of land. 
The housing shortage in this coun- 








__ | try and the increased cost of build- 


|ing have emphasized the need of 
|giving more attention to the 
actual distribution and character of 
building. 

The Preliminary Programme pub- 
lishes the following subjects for 
discussion at the conference: — 


Progress in Planning Throughout 
the World. 
Regional Planning: — 
How to Lay Out the Regions for 
Planning, and the Government 
of Regions in Relation to 
Planning 





REGIONAL-PLANNING CONGRESS 
IN APRIL 


Will Bring Together Housing Authorities from All Parts 
of the World 


A Plan for the New York Region 
Transportation in the New York 
Region 

Better Distribution of People and 
Industries Within the Re- 
“gion: — 

Methods of Distribution 
Local Government 
Finance 

Traffic 

Arterial Roads. 

Water Fronts and Waterways, 
Their Development for Com- 
merce and Recreation: — 

Recreational Development 
Commercial Development 

City Planning as a Permanent 
Solution of the Traffic Prob- 
lem. 

Planning of Unbuilt Areas: — 

Platting or Site Planning 

Zoning of Undeveloped Areas 

Protecting the Official Street 
Plan 

Zoning Practice in America: — 

Fundamentals of American Zon- 
ing with Special Reference to 
the Vital Importance of Court 
Review 

Zoning and the Street System 

The Influence of Zoning on High 
Buildings and Street Traffic 


There will be a carefully selected 
collection of city-planning material 
from all over the world. Some of 
this material will be shown at the 
Architectural and Allied Arts Ex- 
position, which the Architectural 
League of New York, in connection 
with the American Institute of 
Architects, is arranging at the 
Grand Central Palace, April 20 to 
May 3, 1925. Other material, 
particularly illustrative of the pro- 
gramme to be discussed, will be 
exhibited at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Opportunity will be given to 
study problems of development and 
their solution in the metropolitan 
area of New York, including the 
administration of zoning and the 
effects of zoning in and about New 
York City. 

The exhibits and the annual 
meetings of professional societies, 
particularly the American Institute 
of Architects and the American 
City Planning Institute, will bring 
together the largest body of pro- 
fessionals interested in city and 
regional planning that has ever 
convened in the United States and 
probably in the entire world. 
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GET THIS FREE BOOK 





‘You Oud ht te 
about sh Windows’ 


It tells you howto have the greatest 
convenience and comfort with 
your casement windows—and hav- 
ing that is merely a matter of know- 
ing in advance the best methods of 
construction and operation. 


Profusely illustrated. Also gives a 
complete description of Win-Dor 
Casement Operators, which en- 
able you to swing your casements 
without opening your screens—the 
most important feature for your 
casements to possess. Write for the 
book today. Address 


The Casement Hardware ©. 


226 Pelouze Building ~« CHICAGO 





Make*5000 to 
$10,000 a year 
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Interior Decoration 


2 West 47th St. New York City 








“AMAZING CAPACITY for its small 


3 N.Y. Mom y Institute. 

floor area,” When open. 
arms have 40-Ft. | dare ng y 
yet the Clothestree 
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mention dealer. 
H. G. Wood Mfg. Ce. 
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527 I. W. Hellman Bldg., Dept. 
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If it rained for a lifetime 
this roof would still be snug and tight 


THE freezing sleet of winter—wind- 
driven spring rains—summer’s drench- 
ing showers—blustering fall storms— 
beat in vain upon your Eternit roof. 

To ordinary roofs, these repeated 
drenchings bring decay. But not to 
Eternit. For Eternit Shingles are rigid 
asbestos shingles. Made of materials 
the whole world knows are decay-proof. 
Fabricated by improved methods to 
bring you finer shingles than you have 
ever known before—and at prices that 
bring you real roofing economy. 

An asbestos shingle can be no better 
than the asbestos used in it. Eternit 
Shingles are made of South African 
asbestos—recognized as the best in the 
world for shingles because its barbed 
fibres are long, clean and close-binding. 


Eternit Shingles are not made by the 
casting or moulding process. They are 
built up. Layer upon layer of tough, 
clinging asbestos fibres. Given greater 
strength by reinforcing with fine cement. 
Matted into place. Twisted and inter- 


woven. Compressed, under enormous 
pressure, into solid, rugged, impervious 
shingles. Then seasoned for three whole 
months to assure even-laying qualities. 
All-mineral composition makes Eternit 
Shingles proof against time and weath- 
er. Nothing to deteriorate. Year after 
year of repair-free roofing satisfaction. 
Because, when laid with copper nails, 
your Eternit roof will last forever. 


No more danger from sparks and 
embers. An Eternit roof is absolutely 
fire-proof—sure protection for your 
home. And beautiful besides. A choice 
of colorful shades. The attractive blue- 
black as shown in the illustration, nat- 
ural gray, warm red and rich brown. 

Whether you are putting up a new 
home or thinking of reroofing, you will 
be greatly interested in “Building roofs 








, that beautify and last.” Write for your 








Eternit Asbestos 
Shingles are also 
made in this 
standard sha 

which gives the 
simpler effect 
desired by many. 













copy today. American Insulation Co., 
Roberts Ave. and Stokley St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


——@ 









ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


Make your first roof last 
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The wallpaper design reproduced in 
this panel is one-eighth actual size. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





IERSONS who look upon home-making as an art often seek 
wallpaper effects removed from the conventional. Such effects 
may readily be obtained without sacrifice of taste or beauty. 

'The example given here is one of the most ambitious and 








pleasing of the newer creations. Modern in every sense of the word, it 
gives to the dining room the lovely freshness of a hanging garden. 


Not only may decorative values far above the ordinary be obtained for 
every room in the house by the proper utilization of wallpapers, but you 
will be surprised at the moderate cost of even the finest wallpapers. 

4 7 7 7 

Send 10 cents in stamps or coin for “Walls and Their Decorations,” a 
comprehensive resume of great historical periods of decoration by Major 
Arthur de Bles, international authority on decorations. 


Any store that displays this sign is an Associate Member of the 5 
Wallpaper Guild. There you will find good wallpapers, competent { -¢ 
workmanship and fair prices. ' 


WALLPAPER 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION of the United States 46.1 EIGHTH AVE., N. Y. C. 
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The woodwork in this entrance hall is Curtis 
made. It has all the thoroughness of early 
English construction. It will last for genera- 
tions. This hallway has received mention in 
magazines as being a typical example of a beau- 








THERE IS _A GROWING DEMAND 
FOR ENGLISH INTERIORS 


HERE are many districts in this 

country where the English type 
of architecture is in high favor. We 
know that there is an increasing de- 
mand for interior woodwork of 
English design. We went around the 
country with a photographer and 
took some pictures of Curtis‘made 
English interiors so that the readers 
of this magazine could see how beau- 
tiful they look. 


With the rest of the furnishments 
in harmony they made exceedingly 
comfortable rooms. There is a charm- 
ing dignity and a substantial look of 
permanence about it that appeals to 
people who are conscious of family 
pride. 

You will be proud to possess a home 
with Curtis English Woodwork be- 
cause the wood is so sturdy in char- 
acter and so well put together. You 
get that look of permanence so nec- 
essary in this type of woodwork. 


Good woodwork like this never 
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We cannot legally prevent imitators —- 
copying our patterns and designs. The law, 

wever, does prevent others from using our 
trademark. Make sure that the wood work 
you buy—sash, doors, moldings or interior 
woodwork—bears the CURTIS trademark. 


CURTIS 


COMPANTIES 


fails to add to the estimated dollar- 
value of a house. After all, the wood- 
work is about all the eye sees in the 
interior, after building is completed. 
You can’t overestimate its value. 
This is no place to skimp. You need 
the best obtainable. 

Curtis Woodwork is reasonable in 
price and costs you less than you 
would ordinarily pay for the same 
quality of woodwork made in small 
quantities by a smaller organization. 
There is a difference in woodwork 
just as there is a difference in furniture 
or clothing. You can secure Curtis 
WoodworkEastoftheRockiesthrough 
Curtis dealers only. 

The Curtis dealer will show you 
the superior features of Curtis Wood- 
work —you can make a selection of the 
items you want at the dealer’s office. 

The Curtis dealer will show you 
plan books which will be helpful to 
you in building or remodeling; or send 
us 50c stating the number of rooms 


desired and book will be mailed to you. 


Curtis Bros. & Co. . . .. . » Clinton, lowa 
Curtis & Yale Co. ... Wausau, Wisconein 
Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Lincoln, Nebraska 
Curtis, Towle & Paine Co. . Topeka, Kansas 


tiful English hallway. 
these features in your home at reasonable cost. 


You can have any of 
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This photograph shows a door and stairway 
of English design made by Curtis. It costs 
no more than other designs fashioned in the 
same wood. Refer to C-305 Door and 
C-912 Stair in correspondence. 














An English mantel by Curtis, photographed 


in a new home in Morrison, Illinois. It has 
all the special refinements that make it 
authentic in design and it possesses a grace 
that makes it permanently pleasing as a 
background of the room in which a family 
lives. 


RTIS WOODWORK 


THE CURTIS COMPANIES SERVICE BUREAU 
344 Curtis Building, Clinton, lowa 


Curtis-Yale-Holland Co. . Minneapolis, Minn. 
Curtis Door & Sash Co. . . . Chicago, Illinois 
Curtis Sash & Door Co. . . Sioux City, lowa 
Curtis Detroit Co. . . . . . Detroit, Michigan 


Curtis Companies Incorporated Sales Offices: Pittsburgh, New York, Baltimore 


INCORPORATED, CLINTON, 


IOWA 
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Beautiful, Unblemished Interiors 
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Made Permanent by Herringbone 





Member National Council 
for Better Plastering 





HE most beautiful walls can crack. 

The finest ceilings can be disfigured 
by lath streaks and checks. These things 
are to be expected when you build the 
ordinary way. 


But not when the plaster isreinforced and 
preserved by Herringbone Metal Lath. 


Metal lath, of course, is superior to 
the old fashioned wooden kind. And 
Herringbone possesses certain definite 
advantages over all other metal lath. 
It has a remarkably fine, small mesh, 
which literally becomes embedded in 
the plaster. 


Sudden jars cannot loosen its grip. Even 
theslow warping of wood supports—that 
bane of builders—cannot crack plaster 


held so firmly and so securely in place. 
Each square inch of surface has a perma- 
nent, unyielding key in Herringbone. 


You can easily understand how Herring- 
bone Metal Lath cuts down depreciation 
—saves replastering, frequent repaper- 
ing and redecorating. And what an 
effective barrier against fire! 


Ask your architect or builder about 
Herringbone. He will tell you it has 
many other advantages. And most re- 
markable of all, it costs but little more 
than ordinary wood lath—actually less 
in the end. 


Write for our instructive booklet, 
“Building for Permanence and Beauty.” 
It will interest you. 


Tue GENERAL FIREPROOFING CoMPpANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Branches and Sales Agents in Principal Cities 






erringbone 
Rigid Metal Lath 
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May is the Spring Furnishing Number 


HE first bright rays of spring sunshine streaming into the house often 
give us a shock, for they reveal to us the facts that our furniture and 
hangings, to say nothing of our wall papers and chintzes look decidedly faded 
and shabby. But—there is a certain joy in change inherent in human 


nature, and we are apt to face the stern necessity of renewals 
with considerable interest and pleasure. 

The May issue of the House Beautiful is full of suggestions 
for the spring renewal — suggestions which you must not 
miss. Our leading article, by Nancy McClelland, will give you 
most valuable information regarding wall papers, the type of 
paper best suited to your room and furniture and rugs. You 
have probably had vague ideas and surmises as to the suit- 
ability of certain wall papers: read the article and see whether 
you were right. Dr. Riefstahl’s article on Oriental rugs you 
are sure to enjoy to the very end, whether you are a connois- 
seur or a novice in this intricate subject. And, if you have 
never given this subject any thought, you may be inspired to 
adopt a new hobby. 

An article on clocks, and another on the use of flower paint- 
ings will throw new light on these ever-interesting subjects. 





A Silhouette from Budapest 


Alice Van Leer Carrick’s host of friends and admirers will be delighted to 
hear of a charming article on silhouettes, in which she tells in her very human 
way of all the joys and sorrows that are the heritage of every collector. But 
if your taste runs to things modern rather than to antiques, you will find the 


pages ‘What is New in the Shops’ entrancing indeed. 

An article on the reproduction of old glass, describing the be- 
ginnings of the industry, with its artistic photographs of 
very lovely groupings, will assist you in the choice of glass or 
help you to identify the pieces which you own. 

A helpful series on Period Furniture begins in the May num- 
ber. It is illustrated by photographs as well as by sketches 
showing the outstanding features of the period under discus- 
sion. The drawings are done by Verna Cook Salomonsky 
whose sketches have so often enhanced our articles. 

When engineering skill and garden magic go hand and 
hand, the result is bound to be good. An article by Mr. Blos- 
som tells how a field was transformed into grounds exceedingly 
lovely. And the restrictions which suburban conditions 
placed upon this landscape architect, make his achievement 
the more thrilling. 


TERMS: $3.00 a year; six months, $1.50; single copies, 35 cents. CANADIAN POSTAGE, s0 cents; FOREIGN POSTAGE, $1.00 a year. Remittances at the risk of the subscriber 
unless made by registered letter, or by check, express order, or postal order. Instructions for renewal, discontinuance, or change of address should reach this office three weeks 


preceding date of issue. Both old and new addresses should be given. Entered as second-class mail matter at Concord, 
Copyright, 1925, by The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc. Trade Mark Registered. All rights reserved. Publication Office, Rumford Press, 10 Ferry Stree 
Editorial Office and Subscription Department, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 17, Mass. Advertising Offices, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 17, Mass. 200 Fifth Avenue, 


110 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIL. 
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H., post-office under the Act of Congress, March 3, 1879- 
t, Concord, N. H. 
New York, N. Y. 





THE MARY ELIZA Macy House AT NANTUCKET, MASSACHUSETTS 


There are few Colonial houses in New England more at- 
tractive than this famous homestead of old Nantucket 
with its beautifully designed doorway, well-spaced window 
openings, delightful fence, parapet, and captain’s lookout 
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THE LITTLE GRAY HOUSE WITH THE 


PALE-GREEN DOOR 


One of the Aristocrats of the Cape Cod Houses 
BY MARY KELLOGG 


E motored from Marsh- 

field to Duxbury, the 
Professor and I, in a warm 
Scotch mist —soft, gray, re- 
laxing, friendly. The fact that 
the Professor left his golf when 
the mist was Scotch is a mystery 
for ‘Margery’ to solve. Not I. 
He could have left his studies. 
Oh, easily! But golf —that is 
quite another kettle of fish. 

It is to be hoped that the 
President of our Institute does 
not search the magazines on 
decoration for information re- 
garding his staff. Should his eye 
light upon the above our only 
protection would be the disguise 
of the name under which the 
writer takes liberties with her 
husband’s reputation. Should 
he penetrate that she could fall 
back on the legend of Jack being 
a dull boy if he gave up golf. 

We were searching for the 
little gray house with the pale- 
green door. We motored down 
to the drinking trough by the 
cable station, the first Atlantic 
cable having begun — or ended? 
—in Duxbury. We turned to 
the left, after having carefully 
turned to the right around the 





Photographs by Charles Darling ae Lois L. Howe & Manning, Architels 
THE DOOR IS OF UNIQUE DESIGN WITH'SEVEN PANELS INSTEAD OF THE 
MORE USUAL SIX 
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trough according to motor regu- 
lations, and took our choice of 
the several roads which spread 
out in every direction like the 
spokes of a wheel. 

Our choice was the lane and it 
led us straightway to the little 
gray house with its old shingles, 
its twin chimneys, its enchanting 
old-fashioned garden, and its 
pale-green door. This house is 
one of the aristocrats of Cape 
Cod houses. It is the missing 
link between the cottage simple 
and the mansion type. It has 
the grace and charm of the latter 
and a little of its elegance, but 
it preserves the homeliness of 
the former. “. 

Curiously enough this two- 
chimney type of house seems to 
have been neglected in repro- 
ductions of early New England 
cottages, although it has several 
distinct advantages over the one- 
chimney type. Possibly it has 
not been sufficiently noted and 
appreciated because it is so 
rarely seen. Possibly it is not 
used because two chimneys cost 
more than one. 

It is only fair to admit that if 
the dining-room is to have a 
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THE SUN-PARLOR GIVES ONTO A SMALL TERRACE WHICH IN SUMMER IS A RIOT OF OLD- 
FASHIONED FLOWERS 


fireplace the two-chimney house has to have 
three chimneys! But, think of all the people 
who have three automobiles! Three chimneys 
ought not to bother them. And surely a nice 


new chimney would not cost as much as some 
diamond rings. Even rings with quite mod- 
est diamonds. (/s there such athing asa modest 
diamond?) There is no comparison between 


the returns on an investment in chimneys and 
an investment in diamond rings. Chimneys 
mean ‘home.’ Diamond rings mean _ hotels 
because diamonds are never contented unless 
competing with other diamonds in public. 

The pale-green front door to the little gray 
house opened at our knock. It is probably the 
very one which swung open at the touch of the 
groom when he brought his bride to the home 
he had built for her about 1830 a.p. The 
steps are new and so is the tiny porch with 
its inconspicuous but completing balustrade. 
This house is raised up from the ground and 
does not rest flush with the lawn as is more 
frequently the case. It is not known just what 
sort of steps were in place originally. When 
the house was bought by the present owner an 
impossible and upstart ‘front piazza’ had in- 
sinuated itself into the mind of some previous 
owner and then had foisted itself across the 
entire front of the unsuspecting house, putting 
its shady blight upon the loveliness of the 
old front door. 

This door is of unusual design. In general 
the old doors are found with six panels. This 
one has seven. Besides, where the edges of 
the panels of the old doors are usually straight, 
the edges of these panels have an extra, small, 
oblong section cut out beyond the ends. It is 
hard to believe that any change so simple can 
add so much of grace and interest to a door. 
The old brass knocker and the curious iron 
lantern equip the pale-green door for any 
emergency of day or night quite adequately. 


THE TWO CHIMNEYS ARE NOT COMMONLY FOUND ON THIS TYPE OF HOUSE 
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When the door is opened into the hall, the 
first interior advantage of the two-chimney 
type of house appears. | might here add that 
the architects who restored this house agree 
with me that the possibilities of this type of 
house seem to have been overlooked. The hall 
is long and moderately wide. A door at the end 
offers a view of the dining-room and fireplace 
at all seasons of the year, and guarantees the 
free circulation of the air in summer. This is a 
special advantage because it happens more 
frequently than not that a story-and-a-half 
cottage is overwarm at that season of the year. 


IN THE LIVING-ROOM IS A FIREPLACE OF UNUSUAL DESIGN 

WHICH IS PECULIAR TO DUXBURY HOUSES. THE GLASS 

CANDLESTICKS AND THE PAINTED TRAY SEEM JUST THE 
RIGHT DECORATION FOR THIS MANTEL 


The paper of the hall is gray, with a leafy 
design shading to soft sky blue. The wood- 
work of the hall is white, the stair treads are 
white, and the handrail is of polished mahog- 
any. The floor of the hall is painted gray. The 
covering of the stairs is of striped, handwoven, 
rag carpeting. In gingham colors! White, blue, 
black and pink. It reminds one of all the 
sunbonnets and aprons the bride of the house 
ever wore, and of all the daisies and clover her 
children ever picked. The lovely old lantern 
is of white glass, etched and frosted, and is so 
placed as to become a decoration to the hall. 
All the other lighting fixtures in the house are 
so relegated to the background and, even when 
definitely there, are so inconspicuously treated, 
that it is as if they had been pointedly snubbed. 

The living-room, which is at the left of the 
hall, is the original front parlor, but one 
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small bedroom was added to it in order to 
give length to the room, just as a similar 
bedroom on the opposite side of the house 
conceded a few feet in order to give width to 
the dining-room. Gray is the key color of both 
inside and outside, so we find here in the living- 
room a floor painted gray and a soft gray paper 
of Colonial design. The woodwork is white and 
a band of black paint has been applied to the 
outer face bricks of the fireplace. The rugs are 
braided — by hand —and are of a slightly 
lighter gray than the floor. They are given 
definiteness and weight by the black strands 





which form an integral part of the design. 

The pilasters of the fireplace are of curious 
design and, so the architect says, seem peculiar 
to Duxbury. Here the rather odd design has 
been made a decorative asset by the placing 
of the glass-hung candlesticks. These candle- 
sticks give an effect of prolonging the line of 
the pilasters and of transmuting their some- 
what weak curve to a perpendicular strength. 
The fine old black tray with its decoration of 
peacocks and flowers supplies just the right 
note for the mantel and good taste has allowed 
it to remain the sole wall ornament of the room. 

The glass curtains and draperies give color 
and character to the windows but stop dis- 
creetly short of overemphasizing them. The 
relation of draperies to windows and of win- 
dows to room is too often overlooked. It is 
difficult too, not to commit that particular sin 
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of overemphasis when the shops offer so much 
to tempt one to adventures in multicolored 
linens and cretonnes. 

I recall a mental note which I made in Lon- 
don on the occasion of a luncheon in bachelor 
‘diggings.’ The mental note was — Remember 
to give hangings of plain color to the windows 
and, in the English way, save the cretonnes 
for the chairs. Who would not have made that 
note when sitting in a bachelor living-room 
which had draperies of crimson brocade at the 
windows, reaching from floor to ceiling, a 
huge, white, carved marble fireplace and 


THE FLOOR OF THE LIVING-ROOM IS PAINTED GRAY AND 

THE SAME COLOR IS REPEATED IN THE WALL PAPER, WHILE 

THE WINDOW HANGINGS ARE ROSE-COLORED AND THE GLASS 
CURTAINS OF SHEEREST ORGANDIE 


mantel, at the ends of which were placed two 
tall turquoise-blue vases, while at both sides 
of the fireplace were great stuffed armchairs 
whose slip covers rioted in roses and lavender 
Canterbury bells! Imagine having a place like 
that and calling it ‘diggings!’ Small wonder 
that the Englishman has acquired a reputation 
as a hypocrite! 

The principle of decoration which is good in 
Kensington Gardens, S.W.I., is equally good, 
in Duxbury, Massachusetts. As concrete proof 
of this the little gray house has plain colored 
hangings at the windows and a large old- 
fashioned sofa is upholstered in cretonne which 
features roses. The window draperies are of a 
soft shade of old rose and the glass curtains 
are of sheerest, old-fashioned, graduation-day 
organdie with tiny ruffles, fluted like the edges 
of New England pie-crust. 
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IN THE HALL THE RAG 

CARPET OF STRIPED 

GINGHAM COLORS IS 

THE CONSPICUOUS NOTE 

AGAINST GRAY WALLS 
AND FLOOR 


IN THE DINING-ROOM 
THE RUG IS GRAY WITH 
A BLUE BORDER AND 
THE WALL PAPER HAS 
LACY MEDALLIONS OF 
BRIGHT BLUE WITH 
MINIATURE LANDSCAPE 
INSETS. THE DRAPERIES 
ARE YELLOW CHINTZ 


A door at the end of the living-room leads 
out to a sun-flecked pergola, a path leads toa 
garden, a garden leads to flowers, and flowers 
lead to vegetables. Stepping out of that door, 
in other words, what one finds depends solely 
upon where one stops. Stopping at the pergola 
one finds that the terrace is of old bricks and 
that they are flush with the garden. Adven- 
turing a bit farther, one finds that the grass 
terrace has a retaining wall of old field stones 
and that large flat stones form the steps which 
lead to it from the lower level. In the pergola, 
two sides of which are formed by the walls of 
the house with its weather-stained shingles, is 
an old weathered settle, with chairs and table 
of pale green to match the doors and blinds 
of the house. 

A glance at the photograph of the exterior 
of the house shows that an inconspicuous addi- 
tion has been built at that end of the living- 
room which is toward the pergola. This 
addition is just as wide as an upright piano is 
long. Could one ask for more conclusive 
evidence of the care and thought expended to 
keep this little house in character and yet not 
dispense with pleasures of our day? A piano 
does not ‘belong’ in an old-fashioned house, 
but music does. In this added space the 
piano faces the secretary (which appears in 
the illustration) and is (Continued on page 412) 
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Weed & Simpson, Archites 


THE REAR OF THE TUDOR COTTAGE AND THE EAST GARDEN. GOOD USE IN THE BUILDING OF 
THIS HOUSE WAS MADE OF TIMBER BEAMS, CAREFULLY GRAVELED CEMENT AND LEADED GLASS 


‘HIGH ACRES’ 


An English Cottage in ‘Berkeley, California 


T the Panama-Pacific Exposition a Tudor 
cottage attracted much attention. Its 
rough-hewn timbers and interior paneling gave 
it age and substantiality in the midst of so 
much that was new and ephemeral: and it was 
itself a challenge to the Pacific Coast to con- 
sider English architecture. In the northern 
parts of the coast at any rate there is some 
mist and fog, even if it is not pro- 


BY KENNETH SAUNDERS 


The high roof is heavily shingled, and the tim- 
bered half-porch adds grace to the building, 
which during the Exposition was used as an 
office. Many inquiries were made as to its 
ultimate destination, until an enterprising 
professor faced the difficult problem of moving 
it, and with the help of the owners floated it 
across the bay, and had it dragged to a lovely 


hilltop some goo feet up in the North Berkeley 
hills. Here stands a hillock between Wildcat 
Canyon on the north and the amphitheatre in 
which Berkeley nestles to the south, and from 
it there are wide and magnificent views in all 
directions. To south and west is the wonderful 
San Francisco harbor with Mt. Tamalpais and 
the islands: to north and east are the great 
spaces of Wildcat Canyon with 





claimed from the housetops; and 
when the firm of Holt & Co. gave 
him the opportunity, Mr. Hor- 
ace Simpson seized it to throw 
down the gauntlet to what he 
called ‘modern perversions of 
the mission style.’ Beautiful as 
the old missions were, their archi- 
tecture was more suited to Mex- 
ico and the south than to the 
colder and grayer north, and in 
its application to railway sta- 
tions and movie theatres it has 
been greatly debased. 

Mr. Simpson made good use 
of timber beams, carefully grav- 








Grizzly Peak, and beyond it 
Baldy and Mt. Diablo. On this 
hilltop the cottage was placed, 
and a wing in the Colonial style 
was added at a lower level as the 
slope of the hill demanded. An 
old English garden with hedges 
of Monterey cypress, brick 
walks, and trim lawns makes a 
charming patch of green in these 
hills, which for nine months of 
the year are brown; and as one 
comes suddenly upon it the long 
narrow house with its beautiful 
timber-work, its large windows 
and high gables is suggestive of 
another and older civilization. 











eled cement, and leaded glass. 
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THE MAIN ROOM OF THE 
TUDOR COTTAGE IS LOW 
AND HAS A HEAVILY 
BEAMED CEILING AND 
PANELED WALLS OF 
SAND-BLASTED SPRUCE. 
A NOBLE STAIRWAY 
OPENS DIRECTLY FROM 
THIS ROOM 
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The main room of the Tudor cottage is low, 
and has a heavily-beamed ceiling; its floor is 
made of uneven narrow oak boards fastened 
with wooden pegs; and the walls are paneled in 
sand-blasted spruce, whose rough surface 
catches the morning and evening light and 
makes the room glow with color. It has a re- 
markable appearance of mellow age; and its 
proportions, 29 by 13 feet, its large bay-win- 
dow and leaded glass, its noble stairway, its 
Dutch halfdoor opening out onto the canyon, 
all make it a room of rare charm. Above it are 
a guestroom and large attic studio, and a nar- 
row passage connects it with the larger living- 
room which is 36 by 22 feet, and is on a lower 
level. This is paneled, and is lined with book- 
shelves on the north and east side. The fire- 
place is large and the ceiling high, some sixteen 
feet at the top of the arching. The plaster is 
roughly laid on, and at the east end the ceiling 
is much lower, the blank space being broken 
by a reproduction of the Venus of the Sandal. 
From this room, too, there are wide views on 
three sides, and it catches both morning and 
evening sun. It is furnished with old oak 





pieces, a refectory table and an English coffer 
of the Tudor period among them. 

The dining-room is paneled in white and has 
a large sunny bay-window: it is 21 by 13 feet 
at the sides and the bay window adds another 
five feet. From all bedrooms there are wonder- 
ful views, and at night with the myriad lights 
off the bay cities twinkling below and Tam- 
alpais and the hills dimly outlined, and tall 
eucalyptus in silhouette against the sky, this 
is a fairyland indeed. 

The garden, which covers two acres, is full of 
cottage flowers, mignonette, pinks, columbine, 
larkspur, stock, poppies, and daisies of many 
kinds: on the canyon side it slopes down 
through a rock garden and orchard to a camp- 
fire-place. It is planted chiefly with native 
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THE DINING-ROOM 
IN THE NEW WING 
IS PANELED IN WHITE 
AND HAS A LARGE, 
SUNNY BAY-WINDOW 


THE LARGER LIVING- 
ROOM, ALSO IN THE 
NEW WING, HAS A 
HIGH ARCHED CEIL- 
ING AND A WIDE GEN- 
EROUS FIREPLACE 


THE FRONT VIEW OF 
THE ORIGINAL HOUSE 
AS IT WAS ERECTED 
FOR THE PANAMA 
PACIFIC EXPOSITION, 
A CHALLENGE TO THE 
PACIFIC COAST TO 
CONSIDER ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTURE 
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shrubs and trees: oak, toyon, madrofia, Cali- 
fornia lilac and fremontia with its brilliant 
yellow stars. In spring, when amid the trees of 
the orchard thousands of daffodils and tulips 
are in bloom and humming birds abound, it is 
especially charming; and in the fall, which is 
the crown of the year in northern California, 
Siberian iris, chrysanthemums and the scarlet 
berries of crataegus, berberis and cotoneaster 
make great patchesof vivid color amid the brown 
of the hills, or the first fresh verdure which 
comes almost in a night with the October rains. 
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FARM BUILDINGS FOR THE SMALL PLACE 


Their Planning and Their Grouping 
BY CHARLES S. KEEFE 


HEN a country place is in the course 

of construction it frequently happens 
that most of the thought and attention is 
devoted to the house and its setting and that 
but scant attention is given to necessary out- 
buildings. The idea seems to obtain that, 
since they are for animals or necessary tools, 
almost any kind of building will serve which 
can be placed somewhere out of sight. Such 
ideas usually mean the loss of an opportunity 
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SKETCH ‘B' (PERSPECTIVE AT RIGHT 

AND PLAN AND ELEVATION ABOVE) 

SHOWS A PLAN WHICH ALLOWS FOR 

THREE COWS AS WELL AS TWO HORSES 

AND A SMALL DAIRY INTRODUCED 
AT ONE SIDE 


for architectural grouping often impossible 
with the more restricted requirements of the 
residence. If some study is given to this sub- 
ject, instead of a haphazard placing of the 
buildings, all the different units needed may 
be incorporated in one group placed at some 


convenient location easily accessible to all 
concerned. It is easier ‘to keep house’ if the 
requirements of all the parts are carefully con- 
sidered before the final layout is made. Many 
steps can be saved, and incidentally more 
contented help secured, if this layout is con- 
venient and compact. For instance, if a cow 
is kept, the route between the field and the 
barn should be direct, so the cow will approach 
this building from the right direction and not 
be like the one which went around Robin 
Hood’s barn. 

While it is true that many owners of country 
estates know little about the details of farm 
industry, there are certain buildings which 
must be included, and these should be as 
carefully planned as the house and so arranged 
that additions may be made if the owner’s 
future interests make them necessary. 

We are not talking about the ‘lonely’ house 
in the country. You have seen it often along 




















country roads, for it stands all alone, lacking 
out-buildings of any kind, with neither chick 
nor child — in the country, yet not of it. What 
we are discussing is the country home, where 
the owners have an interest in country pur- 
suits which require buildings of diverse kinds. 
The architectural possibilities of these farm 
groups are worth any one’s serious considera- 


SKETCH ‘A’ (PERSPECTIVE AT LEFT 

AND PLAN AND ELEVATION BELOW) 

SHOWS A SCHEME FOR SIMPLE RE- 

QUIREMENTS. THERE IS A SHED, A 

TOOL-ROOM, A GARAGE FOR TWO 

CARS, A FEED-ROOM AND BOX STALLS 
FOR TWO HORSES 
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tion, for when well done they often add the 
touch that makes the place. 

There are certain objects such as motor cars 
and tools that require housing on every estate. 
In addition to these, there may be a saddle 
horse or two; one or more cows, and even other 
animals. The buildings to house these objects 
and animals are best in a group, both for 
economical reasons in building and for con- 
venience in operating. 

For unity these farm buildings should follow 
the architectural style of the residence. This 
does not necessarily imply that the construc- 
tion need be expensive, for farm buildings offer 
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endless opportunities for good effects with 
simple means. In making the plan, it is well 
to think of the future. Even if but one car is 
kept, it is best to.arrange the garage for two, 
for it is likely another car will be found con- 
venient for errands or farm use and the space 
always serves for a visiting car. The same 
consideration should be given to shed space. 
The writer has never as yet seen a country 
place with too much shed room. If a farm 
wagon is used, there is the place for it. If 
farm machinery is not in use for a day or so, 
better under the shed than out in the weather, 
although a shed with doors is much better for 
housing it between seasons. If an extra guest 
arrives, the shed offers parking space and, 
when not in use for any of these purposes, why 
the wood for the fireplace may be stored there 
where it can be cut and split on rainy days! 

A room is necessary on even a very small 
place to store the necessary garden tools, which 
will be many, and, if farming is carried on 
there will be all the more need for room as 
farm implements seem to multiply by leaps and 
bounds. If conditions permit, small tools, such 
as shovels, hoes, and so forth, are best kept in 
a room by themselves, instead of being mixed 
in with the farm machinery. There are certain 
supplies such as nails, wire fencing, extra parts 
and other various small items that will find 
their place in this room. 

Where saddle horses are kept these are well 
housed in box stalls which may open onto a 
covered passage connecting with the feed- 
room, while work horses are more often housed 
in standing stalls, although they appreciate 
the freedom of box stalls as well as other 
horses. The housing of cows and the produc- 
tion of clean milk require more attention than 
do other portions of the farm group. The cow 
barn should be separated from the quarters 
for the other animals either by a room or an 
open passage. 

To make wholesome milk, cleanliness is 
absolutely necessary and a well constructed 
cow barn — preferably with plastered walls 
and ceilings — goes a great ways in securing 
this result. If a number of cows are left they 
are best cared for in stalls constructed of pipe 
with concrete troughs and gutters. Fresh clean 
drinking water must always be available. As 
concrete is cold the stalls themselves have 
floors of cork brick laid on the concrete. This 
furnishes a fairly warm bed even if the litter 
is disturbed. When only a cow or two are kept 
they may be housed in pipe pens with stan- 
chions on the side toward the passage; this 
permits their being fastened when milking is 
being done or when feeding. At other times 
they have the freedom of the pen. As a pen is 
necessary when a cow is calving, this arrange- 
ment serves a double purpose. 

A dairy-room provides a place for caring for 
the milk as soon as it is drawn, and where it 
can be cooled, bottled and put in the refriger- 
ator until taken to the house. If a farmer’s 
cottage is attached to the group, the dairy can 
be placed close to it, so it can be heated and 
receive its hot-water supply from the cottage. 
It is the best practice not to have this room 
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SKETCH ‘Cc’ (PERSPECTIVE ABOVE AND PLAN AND ELEVATIONS BELOW) 
SHOWS BUILDINGS ARRANGED ON THREE SIDES OF A SQUARE, ONE SIDE 
CONTAINING A COTTAGE FOR THE FARMER. AN OPEN PASSAGE WHICH 
GIVES ACCESS TO THE DAIRY CONNECTS THE COTTAGE WITH THE COW BARN 
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directly connected with the house but reached 
by an outside passage. As milk is so subject 
to contamination, it is impossible to produce 
good clean milk unless the procedure of caring 
for it is watched carefully. The barn must be 
clean, the cow should be brushed, and the 
udder should be washed and the long hairs on 
the udder should be clipped. Cleanliness about 
the person milking the cow is necessary, and 
the hands should be washed immediately ‘be- 
fore milking. The pails, bottles, and other 
utensils should be carefully washed and steri- 
lized. If most of this work can be attended to 
by the farmer’s wife, her natural training as a 
good housekeeper will go a long way toward 
solving the problem. After being drawn, the 
milk should be removed to the dairy, cooled 
and bottled at once and placed in the re- 
frigerator. 

The storage arrangement for hay and feed 


is very simple. The feed can be stored in bins 
and on the smaller places where hay is pur- 
chased, baled hay is generally used, as it 
requires but little storage space. The feed and 
hay should be in a separate room for several 
reasons. If hay is kept in a horse stable, the 
ammonia fumes affect it, and it should be kept 
away as much as possible from the cow stable 
on account of the dust. Milk exposed to the 
germs in hay dust does not keep well. If hay 
is raised on the place, arrangements must be 
made for the storage of about two tons per 
animal. Loose hay requires 500 cubic feet of 
space per ton. 

The manure should be removed from the 
buildings and their immediate vicinity as soon 
as possible. As this cannot always be done 
when the quantity is small, it is best to keep 
it in closed cans until removed, or in a screened 
pit, as far from the cow (Continued on page 420) 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





THE GARDEN SHELTER OVER WHICH ROSES AND WHITE JASMINE GROW PROFUSELY 


A SEATTLE GARDEN 


Evolved from a Back Yard Forty Feet Square 


UR garden was born in the summer of 

1915. We had but recently come to 
Seattle to live. We found a home in one of the 
newer districts of the city, where little more 
than a decade before the splendid forests of 
Douglas fir and hemlocks were in possession 
of this entire region, and at our very doors 
stood noble specimens of the primeval forests. 
Our house had the forbidding and unfriendly 
aspect that characterizes so many newly-set- 
tled districts of Western cities. It cried loudly 
for something green and growing to give it a 
more human aspect. There were no shrubs or 
plants of any description. In the area between 
the house and a much-used thoroughfare a few 
blades of grass were struggling for existence 
against many odds in the shape of dust and 
weeds from the street and near-by vacant lots. 
At the back of the house a sorry scene met our 
eyes; desolation reigned triumphant; one need 
not describe it. But here was our opportunity. 
A space about forty feet square was ours to 
redeem from sordid neglect and confusion; 
and I may say right here that every step of 
the little garden’s development has endeared 
it and made us deeply grateful. 

The site with a northerly exposure present- 
ed many difficulties, though experience has 
taught us how wide the choice of material is in 
selecting plants for a garden which for the 
greater part of the year is deprived of much 
sunshine. First of all, a fence seven feet high of 
simple but good design was built enclosing the 
garden area. Thus we secured the most im- 





BY MRS. JOHN CARROLL PERKINS 


portant elements in garden technique, namely, 
privacy and seclusion. The main axis of the 
garden easily determined itself from the neces- 
sity of providing an entrance both from the 
house and the alley which bounded the lot at 





A BOX-BORDERED PATH AND GATE LEAD TO THE 
ALLEY WHICH BORDERS THE LOT AT THE BACK 


the back. Here, I said, is to be my box-bor- 
dered path with brick edging. About thirty 
feet was set apart for a lawn on one side of 
which runs the straight path to the gate. The 
placing of four good-sized box trees in wooden 
tubs flanking the gravel path at either end gave 
a note of structural quality to the little en- 
closure. 

Borders about five feet in width occupy 
three sides of the garden. In one corner are 
grouped the rose bushes with a background of 
honeysuckle intermingling with the lovely Van 
Fleet roses that screen the side of a neighbor’s 
garage, which abuts on this corner of the gar- 
den. In another bed, formed by the angle of 
the house and the porch, there is a planting of 
native ferns together with shade-loving plants 
such as tiarella, Solomon’s seal, primroses, 
sweet rocket, asperula, and London pride, 
whose pretty rosettes love to spread and mul- 
tiply. 

How charming the French name for this 
airy, graceful flower, désespoir de peintre, which 
so fitly expresses its elusive quality. Above 
this bed a lattice against the house supports the 
feathery masses of bloom of Clematis paniculata 
that threatens to take possession of the entire 
garden with its desire to root and spread 
everywhere. The winter jasmine standing 
by the door is a welcome friend during the 
duller days of early winter with its charming 
yellow blooms. They always remind me of 
Oxford where the lichen-covered walls of some 
of the old colleges are lighted up with the 


























sunny flowers of this winter-blooming jasmine. 

The perennial borders provide a long season 
of bloom. In so small a garden as ours one 
must constantly guard against overcrowding 


and too great a variety which 
makes for confusion and a lack 
of balance and proportion, 
two vitally important factors 
in the scheme of good plant- 
ing, especially necessary in a 
small garden where there is 
lacking space and distance to 
harmonize bold effects, that 
give charming pictures in 
larger gardens. The rose bed 
is tied up to the perennial 
borders on either side by good- 
sized clumps of German iris, 
and these in turn lead on to 
delphinium, hollyhocks, phlox, 
campanulas, and aconitum. 
The calendar’s stages in Seat- 
tle are not as sharply defined 
as in some parts of the coun- 
try. Early December finds 
roses still blooming. Prim- 
roses begin to unlock their 
doors by virtue, | suppose, of 
holding in their possession, 
‘Heaven’s little keys.’ In 
January Daphne odora, \ove- 
liest of all winter-blooming 
shrubs, is setting her pink-and- 
white clusters amidst their 
glossy green leaves. This 
sweetest member of the family 
of daphnes | knew only as a 
tender greenhouse shrub; and 
I think gratefully of the old 
German gardener in Maine 
who always had his daphne in 
bloom on Christmas day in 
his greenhouse whither a 
group of flower lovers made 
annual pilgrimage. Now, 
three little shrubs are val- 
iantly doing their best to 
maintain the honor of their 
family in a shaded corner of my 
little garden in the compan- 
ionship of two rhododendrons, 
one of which is the much- 
prized Pink Pearl acquired in 
the days before an embargo 
was put upon the importation 
of these shrubs with which 
Belgium provided us. 
Equally lovely in winter and 
summer is Choisya ternata 
(Mexican-orange). A hedge- 
like growth occupies one side 
of the garden near the house 
and it constitutes one of the 
most satisfying features of 
this tiny garden. In May its 
fragrant clusters of little 


white flowers resembling orange blossoms 
give additional charm to one of the most 
In Great Bri- 
tain choisya, like magnolia and ceanothus, is 


beautiful of evergreen shrubs. 
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most frequently used growing against a wall. 

It is to the spring garden that my heart 
turns with special eagerness. There is great 
satisfaction in planning for a series of garden 
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BY THE LIBERAL USE OF BULBS WHICH ARE PLANTED IN THE. BEDS AND IN 
THE BORDERS A SUCCESSION OF BLOOM IS MAINTAINED FROM FEBRUARY 
UNTIL SUMMER 


pictures that even within the limits of re- 
stricted space yield infinite beauty and 
pleasure. By the liberal use of bulbs of vari- 
ous kinds a succession of bloom is maintained 
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from February until early summer. Bulbs are 
planted in beds and borders, and wherever the 
trowel can find a safe pocket of earth between 
the permanent occupants of the border. Down 


the pathway daffodils are 
‘fluttering and dancing in the 
breeze.’ Before they come a 
jocund company of crocuses 
and Scilla siberica lead on the 
dance; while the fragile fugi- 
tive snow-drop unheralded 
and alone has raised her ex- 
quisite head to proclaim the 
advent of spring. According 
to an old legend ‘the snow- 
drop in purest white array, 
first rears her head on Candle- 
mas Day.’ Do you recall 
Forbes. Watson’s description 
of the snowdrop? Phrases 
which are not surpassed in all 


‘literature for their sensitive 


appreciation of this charming 
harbinger of the spring. 

I should like to commend to 
all gardeners that most de- 
lightful little lily-like tulip, 
kaufmanniana, one of the 
species class. Last winter the 
closing days of February were 
made memorable in my garden 
by the burst of bloom vouch- 
safed us by faithful little 
kaufmanniana; | say faithful 
advisedly because with me it 
is the only tulip that asks 
simply for a sunny corner 
where it may live on undis- 
turbed in order to multiply 
and reappear with ever-in- 
creasing vigor each succeeding 
year. Puschkinias and chiono- 
doxas, glory-of-the-snow, pos- 
sess an individuality of their 
own, and in company with 
grape hyacinths, blue and 
white, are charming compan- 
ions for daffodils and early 
tulips. Squilla, the Italian 
name for scilla, means ‘little 
vesper bell’ which association 
will give these precious flowers 
of the spring an added charm 
as they ring out their message 
of cheer and good will along 
our garden pathways. The 
opening days of May bring 
the full splendor of the tulips, 
with the blooming of Darwins, 
breeders and May flowering. 
Parkinson of herbal fame, 
writes of these flowers in the 
seventeenth century ‘Tulipase 
do carry so stately and de- 
lightful a form, and do abide 
so long in their bravery.’ 


A box-bordered parterre of simple design 
has superseded the large round bed with dis- 
tinguishing features in tulip time, and again in 
July, when the entire (Continued on page 421) 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE RESIDENCE 
OF 


CARLL TUCKER, Esa. 


Mount Kisco, New York 


WALKER & GILLETTE, ARCHITECTS 


THIS HOUSE, DESIGNED IN THE EARLY TUDOR 
STYLE, IS A SPLENDID EXAMPLE OF THE MORE 
ELABORATE COUNTRY HOUSES BEING BUILT IN 
AMERICA TO-DAY. IT IS BUILT OF LOCAL STONE 
TAKEN FROM OLD STONE WALLS, ALTHOUGH 
THE ENTRANCE PORCH IS OF LIMESTONE AND 
THE UPPER PART OF THE SERVICE WING IS OF 
STUCCO, AND THE CLOISTER SHOWN ABOVE OF 


STUCCO AND HALF TIMBER 


Photographs by Jobn Wallace Gillies 





AT THE RIGHT IS A DETAIL OF THE PARGETING 
OR ORNAMENTAL PLASTER-WORK ON THE PART 
OF THE HOUSE FACING THE COURT. THE TREAT- 
MENT OF THIS PART IS LESS FORMAL AND SEVERE 
THAN THE REST OF THE HOUSE, BUT IS WELL 
WITHIN THE SPIRIT OF THIS TYPE OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE. INDEED, ONE OF THE INTERESTING 
FEATURES OF THE HOUSE IS THE INTRODUCTION 
OF SUCH INTIMATE DETAILS AS THE STAIR 
TOWER AND THE OPEN PORCH SEEN IN THE 


LOWER PHOTOGRAPH ON THE PRECEDING PAGE 


THE HOUSE IS BUILT ON A U-SHAPED PLAN WITH 


THE ENTRANCE, AS SHOWN IN THE PHOTOGRAPH 


BELOW, ON ONE OF THE LONG SIDES. NOTICE 


ESPECIALLY THE MAGNIFICENT SETTING GIVEN 


THE HOUSE BY THE LARGE TREES WHICH HAVE 


BEEN MOVED IN 

































HE right rug pulls a room 
together or a house to- 


gether as nothing else can. Not 
even the walls and the ceiling 
of a room can be made to unite 
its scattered furnishings so 
completely as can the rug upon 
which or around which these 
furnishings are placed. The 
satisfaction which the eye feels 
in the out-of-doors is due not a 
little to the unifying effect of 
nature’s carpet under foot as 
weil as to the sky overhead. 
The beginner in_ interior 
decoration, particularly if ig- 
norant of both the decorative 
quality of design and its his- 
torical and regional values 
in other words its period inter- I: 
est — seeks shelter with plain 
walls and plain carpets. This 
is playing very safe indeed, for with decorative 
ornament or the over-draperies and uphol- 
stery alone, and with a few decorative acces- 
sories, it is easy to compose a room without 
offense. And this is what is happening all over 
the United States. A cretonne or hand- 
blocked fabric, a brocade or brocatelle is 
chosen for drapery; one of more of its three or 








Drix Duryea 
2. AN ORIENTAL HALL-RUNNER WELL PLACED TO UNITE THE FUR- 
NISHINGS OF A HOUSE 


SUITABLE RUGS 


There is a Place for the Figured Rug and a Place for the Plain One 
BY MR. AND MRS. G. GLEN GOULD 





A BRAIDED RUSH RUG IS SUITABLE FOR BREAKFAST-ROOM AT THE 


WATER’S EDGE 


more colors is ‘matched’ for the upholstery. 
One of its colors in a deeper shade is chosen for 
the rug. Its lighter tones are chosen for the 
walls and the glass-curtains, and presto! the 
thing is done as easily as the minutes required 
for an employee to go to a shop and ‘match’ 
the colors, just like a dressmaker’s errand girl. 

In the finished result we cannot say that the 
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rug is unsuitable; but oh, what 
monotony! As well have noth- 
ing but green grass in a lawn 
everywhere with never a gar- 
den of flowers to delight the 
earth. Lawns have their place, 
so have plain rugs, so have 
rugless floors for that matter. 
But style to-day demands de- 
sign and more design; to know 
how to use other than solid 
colored’ rugs is becoming a 
necessity. 

There was a day when 
bunches of violets were my 
lady’s choice. Then came long- 
stemmed American Beauty 
roses. Mixing flowers was 
thought old-fashioned, passé, 
and ugly. But to-day lilies 
and pine — midsummer and 
midwinter — are assembled, to 
say nothing of the riot of every sort of thing in 
a modern nosegay. The general trend of fash- 
ion seems to swirl around us touching every- 
thing at the same moment, and a great gather- 
ing together of ornamented textiles in a room is 
distinctly the modern idea. This may be well 
done expensively or inexpensively; for the 
highest-paid designers of fabrics often work in 





3. AN ENORMOUS ROYAL ORIENTAL CARPET ENRICHES THE LIVING- | 


ROOM OF ONE OF AMERICA’S GREATEST ARCHITECTS 
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the least expensive materials because the 
sale of them is large and remunerative, instead 
of exclusive and limited. 

In a recent inquiry regarding the advisabil- 
ity of using this or that domestic make of rug, 
each rug named reproduced exactly some 
Oriental rug, or its design was adapted from 
that of an Oriental rug. Such rugs are enjoyed 
by many persons who feel they cannot afford 
to buy Oriental rugs. But for any one who 
believes that designs for a hand-tufted rug 
should be worked out in hand-tufting only, and 
designs for the machine-made rug should be 
worked out from the point of view of the 
machine loom, there are many distinctive de- 
signs both for carpets and rugs that avoid an 
attempt at imitation. Pleasing simple fret- 
work designs adapted from Chinese art 
motives, two-toned small all-over patterns, 
and many original designs are available and 
are often more suitable for distinctly modern 
furniture types than Oriental rugs or those 
with Oriental designs. 

The fact that some American manufacturers 
sell as many rugs taken from Chinese design as 
from Persian is one evidence of fashion’s 
trend toward the Chinese. The French milli- 
ner and artist alike have a dictum: ‘When in 
doubt, use black.” The modern interior deco- 
rator resorts to this dictum more and more; 
but resorts even more frequently to another: 
‘When in doubt, use something Chinese.’ 
Things Chinese appear in decorative acces- 
sories with a prevalence little short of the 
perennial pot of ivy. But when it comes to 
floors, Chinese rugs are even more distinctly 
in vogue. The variety in their designs and 
colorings tempts their use with every type of 
furniture. The appropriateness of Chinese 
rugs with American Colonial and Early 
American furniture is a subject now upper- 
most with those interested in American fur- 
nishings. Chinese accessories in wall papers, 
brocades, embroideries, porcelains, and lac- 
quer were the delight of our ancestors, and 
what more suitable floor covering in a room 
which they beautify than the right Chinese 
rug. A world of difference lies in this word 
‘right,’ which only a specific case can describe. 

We take it that a suitable rug must have 
several qualities: first, material; to put a 
velvety Persian Kirman or Sarouk in a camp 
or a simple breakfast-porch would be ridicu- 
lous; so would a rush rug be in a boudoir. Then 
color is the fundamental need, which is often 
the decorator’s only excuse and sometimes a 
very good reason for a plain colored rug. A 
large hanging of plain antique velvet, say in 
green, may look well on the wall; but a mille- 
fleurs tapestry with its myriad colors will look 
richer and add incalculable interest to the wall 
space. It is this character of enrichment which 
is often the proper note in selecting a rug; and 
it is for this reason that a solid colored, plain 
surfaced rug is often discarded. 

A very simple example of such enrichment is 
shown in a breakfast-room at the water’s edge 
(Figure 1). The large braided rush mat, neu- 
tral in color, enriches the whole room by the 
lines of its oval structure. The room is rec- 
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5. HERE THE LARGE-FIGURED HOOKED RUG PUSHES THE 
QUALITIES OF GAYETY AND LIVELINESS TO AN EXTREME, 
BUT NEVERTHELESS NOT BEYOND A PERMISSIBLE EXTENT 


tangular, the tile floor is in rectangles, the 
window is barred rectangularly, and the 
furniture is largely rectangular; but the sweep 
of the rug’s oval construction enriches the 
room, even as its simple zigzag ornament keeps 
it well in character with the room. 

In the hallway (Figure 2) this quality of en- 
richment is more emphatic and paramount in 
its fine Oriental runner. The simple but ex- 
quisite dignity of the stairs is so severe that 
were the hall bare or plainly carpeted, the 
elaboration of the room into which it leads and 
the elegance of the wall tapestry on the stair- 
way would be disjointed, having no connecting 
link. This Oriental runner is especially well 


and intelligently placed. Its design, too, is well 
chosen; the vertical alignment of the medal- 
lions running down the field of the rug em- 
phasizes its length and slenderness pleasingly. 

When it comes to a supreme example of en- 
richment, in the use of an antique Oriental 
carpet of large size, the carpet itself furnishes a 
sufficient reason and inspiration for the build- 
ing of a room to house it suitably. Such treas- 
ures are far too rare to be typical examples; but 
only by refreshing our eyes on a mountain peak 
can we remember the height of the stars; and 
we need such examples for inspiration and 
ideals. In the living-room of Thomas Hastings, 
the architect, we get a (Continued on page 437) 








REJUVENATING THE APPLE TREE 
No Other Tree is so Entirely Susceptible to Culture, Change, and Severe Surgery 


ONG before the railroad and steamship 

contributed to the world-wide distribu- 

tion of fruits, the apple held sway in almost 

every land. Well surviving the bad advertising 

its flavors received from the Biblical history of 

Eden, half a dozen lands now contend for 
rights as its originator. 

Said John Burroughs: ‘The apple is the 
commonest and yet the most varied and beau- 
tiful of fruits. A dish of them is as becoming 
to the centre-table in winter as was the vase 
of flowers in the summer. A rose when it 
blooms, the apple is a rose when it ripens. It 
pleases every sense, the touch, the smell, the 
sight, the taste, and when it falls, the ear. Not 
a little of the sunshine of our northern winters 
is surely wrapped up in the apple. How could 
we winter over without it!’ 

He whose favorite flower is the apple-blos- 
som can well afford to wait the fifty weeks for 
his fortnight of delight. The queen who in- 
sisted upon a sleighride in August — and ob- 
tained it from her liege lord, on a salted road 
from along which the foliage had been stripped 
—should have named a nosegay of apple- 
blossoms. That would have flabbergasted his 
most high pomposity! 

Well did Johnny Appleseed know the seven- 
fold virtues of his chosen fruit. Its beauty, 
shade, and blossoms, its storm-screening pow- 
er, fruit, incomparable timber, and splendid 
firewood. 

If one owns a place, builds a home, or buys 
it, the most certain feature of any near-by 
landscape is an apple tree. Every old place 
especially, is sure to have its apple 
trees — for they were once univer- 
sally planted and have a hardiness 
and longevity that long withstand 
neglect. 

There are hundreds of new places 
built each year in the proximity to 
old apple trees, too. Some years ago 
there was opened up for building lots 
a suburban farm between the cities 
of Canton and Massillon, Ohio, that 
included an apple orchard — over 
eighty lots among the trees. It was 
marvelous, how much quicker these 
lots sold and were built on than those 
in the open fields. 

And the apple tree has a hardiness, 
longevity, and natural beauty that 
immensely increase its plodding util- 
ity, its assets as a producer and as a 
mere tree. And it is upon its hardi- 
ness and adaptability, its power to recover from 
the amputation of heavy prunings in adult age, 
and even grafting over into other varieties, 
that we depend in the operations described 
below. 

There are no fatal blights, rots, or cankers, 
that destroy apple trees. Many have lived and 


BY DAVID STONE KELSEY 


Wuat plant we in this apple-tree? 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon, 
And drop, when gentle airs come by, 
That fan the blue September sky, 
While children come with cries of glee, 
And seek them where the fragrant grass 
Betrays their bed to those who pass, 
At the foot of the apple-tree. 
* * * 

Girls whose young eyes o’erflow with mirth, 
Shall peel its fruit by cottage-hearth, 
And guests in prouder homes shall see, 
Heaped with the grape of Cintra’s vine 
And golden orange of the line 
The fruit of the apple-tree. 

— Bryant. 


fruited for generations after the main trunk 
was actually a hollow shell, decaying within as 
fast as it grew on the outer side. 

From the single standpoint of the salability 
of one’s property, nothing will pay better than 
to preserve, and carefully renovate each old 
fruit tree thereon. Pear trees are equally long- 
lived, though the pit fruits — cherry, plum 
and peach — are not. 

And for all this, further than the employ- 
ment of a good pruner and grafter, a tree- 
expert is usually not at all necessary, never to 
question his high value when really needed. 

There is no need to suffer the annoyance of 
either unsightliness — an apple tree whose top 
is high or sprawling—or of a tree bearing 
useless fruit and anemic foliage that does not 





A WELL-SHAPED TREE WITH LOW SPREADING BRANCHES 


glisten with full-fed content. No other tree is 
so entirely susceptible to culture, change, and 
severe surgery. The appleis thoroughly tamed, 
amenable to every sort of discipline of the will 
of man. 

The spy is naturally bushy, upright — its 
top a thicket of plentiful limbs, of about uni- 
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form size and importance in the tree-head. 
The greening has an exactly opposite habit, a 
sprawling, flat-topped growth that forces the 
lower boughs to the very ground. Other kinds 
are prone to run directly into tall trunks, or 
will manage to overgrow one or two more 
ambitious limbs until beauty of form is lost. 

Some apple trees foliate profusely and per- 
sistently, their leaves large and glossy green 
the season through; others seem actually to 
neglect this necessary function; their foliation 
is tardy, imperfect, rough, and scanty. Such 
are more susceptible to disease and insect pests, 
though, paradoxically, often these are the ear- 
marks of the highest quality of fruit. 

These variations, however, are but Nature’s 
expression of her bounty. If one will visit an 
up-to-date apple-farm, where the culture of 
this tree is made a constant study, one will be 
astonished at the uniformly symmetrical 
shapes, limb-balance and perfect foliage in 
trees of every kind. They will all look alike. 
The expert apple-grower makes almost any 
variety of tree conform to his desires in growth 
habits, and even in bearing. He knows trees, 
as the stockman knows his chosen breed of 
animals, and under his touch they thrive and 
fruitfully abound. 

The old apple tree should never be cut down. 
There are to-day many two-hundred-year-old 
trees, still fruitful. Those usually termed ‘old’ 
are seldom more than a quarter of that age. 
If the variety is one that is wanted, there only 
remains the task of rejuvenation. If it must 
also be re-grafted, that is a longer process — 
to the double end of both renovating 
and changing the kind of fruit. In- 
deed, it is perfectly feasible to have 
half a dozen kinds of apples produced 
by one large tree — enough of each 
for a family. A full-sized, thrifty tree 
sometimes bears ten or more barrels 
of fruit. 

In a Connecticut town, some years 
ago, a single row of adult Golden 
Sweet apple trees was found to oc- 
cupy the rear of a series of houselots, 
as the encroaching city spread that 
way. The canny investor, at first 
thinking to cut them away, was better 
advised, and had each re-grafted to 
several ‘back-door’ varieties of fruit 
at perhaps a total expense of three or 
four dollars for each tree. Now, ten 
years later, these trees add three or 
four hundred dollars to the values of 
each home there. 

But beware of unskillful management in all 
this! What President Lincoln said of the de- 
serter — that it did n’t do a man any good to 
hang him — might equally be said of a tree. 
It is no direct benefit to any tree to hack off a 
large part of its top, (Continued on page 422) 
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THE SMALL-HOUSE PRIMER 


NOTHER factor that makes for 
A comfort in house design is adapt- 
ability. In order to be livable, inte- 
riors should be capable of modifica- 
tion to meet our changing needs. If 
they are to be lovable as well, they 
must be suited even to our varying 
moods. Nor is this too much to ask 
of them. Such simple things as 
swivel chairs and music racks, for ex- 
ample, which are designed for per- 
sonal use: if it is found desirable for 
comfort’s sake to make them adjust- 
able, how much more desirable must 
it be in the rooms that we are to oc- 
cupy continuously as a home. 

With this in mind let us consider: 
the ‘colonnade’ or inter-room open- 
ing of Figure One—a feature de- 
signed to make the rooms between 
which it is placed seem larger in con- 
sequence. It accomplishes this pur- 
pose by throwing the upper halves of 
these rooms into one. It would be 
better if the lower halves could be 
thrown into one; since it is here that 
we are going to have to place the 
furniture. 

On the living-room side we shall 
want to have a piano, a lounge, and a 
large table. And we are not going to 
find more than one possible place in 
which to put each of them. We are 
sure of this, because we know that 
big pieces of furniture require ample 
floor space, either in the centre of 
the room, or else along the walls. 
And the space is not to be found here. 

If the two rooms had been one, there would 
have been a good-sized open area in the middle 
of the floor. But this is not now available. 
And the added wall space that the colonnade 
has created is not available either, because it is 
already taken up by the built-in bookshelves. 
Two of the other walls of each room are pierced 
by windows and doors. And the remaining one 
in the living-room contains the fireplace. 

This is how we know that we shall not find 
more than one possible arrange- 
ment for our furniture, and that 
any chance for adjustment in the 
making of our living-room has 
been denied us from the start. 

The bookshelves provided by 
the colonnade are indeed a wel- 
come addition. But they would 
better be furniture bookcases than 
fixture cases. Then we could (_ 
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Charles Darisng 
THE OPEN WELL AND LEVEL LANDING THAT MAKE 


STAIRS AT ONCE BEAUTIFUL, INVITING, AND AVAILABLE. 
AND YET WITH WHAT ECONOMY OF SPACE THEY HAVE 


BEEN ACCOMPLISHED! 


V. Interior ‘Detail 
BY EDWIN BONTA 
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Let us imagine that Two is a winter scheme, 
with the interest centring wholly around the 
fireplace; and that Three is a midsummer 
grouping, thrown open to the veranda and 
the garden beyond. The bookcases are the 
small pieces shown in heavy black — insignifi- 
cant affairs in comparison with the piano, 
lounge, and sofa. And yet, were these cases 
permanently built in where shown in Two, 
the arrangement of furniture in Three would 
be impossible. And were they built in where 
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THE HOME OF DR. FRED G. ROB- 


As long as they are movable, how- 
ever, we can go on making other 
adaptations — even better ones than 
those here illustrated. This is certain; 
for neither of the present ones has 
been lived in. And a living-room to 
be livable must have been lived in. 
This is true of library, bedroom, or 
any other room in which much time is 
to be spent. Which gives another 
added reason for adaptability in the 
ordering of the interior. 

What has been said of bookcases 
applies also to window seats, ingle 
nooks, china cabinets, and other 
built-in features. They are apt to 
give the room a fixed attitude that 
does not wear well. The interior that 
has the greatest promise is the one 
that depends for its interest, not upon 
fixtures, but on furniture. That is, 
when the house is finished, the home 
should be moved into it rather than 
built in. There are of course certain 
things that are inevitably fixtures, 
such as doors, windows, stairs, and 
fireplaces. They have to be built in. 
But except for these we can think of 
little else that cannot more advan- 
tageously be moved in, and moved 
around a little after it is moved in, 
until the best result is obtained. - 

In any room where it is found, the 
fireplace is the focus of interest; for 
it is the source and symbol of that 
warmth and comfort for which the 
house is built. No other feature should 
attempt to compete with it. Even the furni- 
ture should be made to play up to it. In its 
design every thought should be taken to en- 
hance those qualities that make it the centre 
of the home life. 

Figure Four falls short of this ideal. The 
chimney breast projects too far into the room. 
As already stated in the chapter on The Plan, 
projecting features tend to repel. And there 
should be nothing repellent in the aspect of 
the fireplace. On the other hand, there was 

never hearth more inviting than 

oO those of the great open recesses of 
earliest Colonial days, as found in 
the kitchen in the house of Paul 

| Revere, or the one preserved in the 
Essex Institute in Salem. And 

there need not be anything repel- 
lent about such a slight offset as 
that of the chimney breast in 
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Figure Five. This fireplace, with a 





change them around from year to 

year as suggested by Figures Two and Three. 
For no matter how happy any one arrange- 
ment may prove to be, the best of us will tire 
of it at last, and desire something different. 


shown in Three, that depicted in Two would 
be equally out of the question. All this differ- 
ence does it make if they are built in as 
permanent fixtures. 
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studied grouping of the furniture 
around it, can be made most inviting, particu- 
larly when all door and window openings are 
kept well away from it so as not to detract 
from its genuine enclosure and coziness. 














THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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Figure Six has several faults. It sticks too 
far into the room. Its mantelshelf is too high. 
Its massive proportions dwarf those of the 
room in which it is placed. They make the 
latter seem smaller than it really is. It suffers 
by comparison. Then, too, how much better 
to have had the shelf lower, — as it was in 
Figure Five,—so that it would seem to harbor 
the heat that emanates ‘from the 
fire and to cast it back down on 
Grandfather’s knees as he pulls up 
in front of the blazing logs. 

In whatever form we find it — 
whether as a Grinling Gibbons carv- 
ing, or a framed-in mirror or tapes- 
try or painting — the chimney-piece 
of Figure Seven imposes the same 
fixedness upon the design of the 
room as does incorporated furniture. 
Architectural features that are es- 
pecially made for a particular place 
give distinction, but they take away 
at the same time a certain amount 
of that adaptability and informality 
that has been called desirable. It is 
not surprising therefore that we find 
such set treatments of the fireplace 
more in favor in the dining-room 
than in the living-room. For we do 
not live much in the former. Its 
characteristic furniture is set and 
conventional, both in its design and 
in its customary placing. Those who desire a 
touch of formality in their architectural detail, 
therefore, can most safely introduce it here. 
Here, or in the stair hall. 

It is n’t necessary that the stair hall should 
be at all adaptable in its design, for the reason 
that it is n’t lived in at all. Here is a room that 
can be as formal as you wish. As a matter of 
fact, it would better be formal. There is little 
choice of furniture suitable for it; and therefore 
little can be done in it with furniture. And yet 
very much must somehow be done, seeing that 
it makes the first impression of your house that 
the visitor gets. What furniture cannot do, 
therefore, architecture must. Fortunately the 
stairway itself is here, and this lends itself 
readily to architectural treatment. And its 
interest can always be supplemented by that 
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of wainscots, paneling, or what you will. 

In his Foundations of Classic Architecture the 
late Dean Warren of Harvard has brought out 
the interesting truth that classic design cuts 
up naturally into three horizontal divisions: 
foundation, wall, and roof. He has shown that 
this threefold division occurs not only in the 
design of the building as a whole, but even in 
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that of its individual parts — in column, cor- 
nice, and doorway. And of these divisions — 
base, support, and shelter — the most signifi- 
cant is shelter. In good design the special 
significance of this upper third is always ac- 
knowledged. Particular emphasis is given to 
it. If nothing else, it is made proportionally 
greater, or relatively more elaborate, than its 
inferiors. It is just here that the mantel design 
in Figure Eight falls short; for the top of its 
simple frame is no wider, no more elaborate, 
than either of the sides. 

A study of the work of the Colonial design- 
ers will show how careful they were to make 
this difference in favor of the top. In the remi- 
niscence of one of their mantels in Figure Five 
we find the upper third relatively greater in 
width and other dimensions. And to these 
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Swricklond, Blodget 7 Low, Architelts 
IN THIS ROOM ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES HAVE BEEN 
ALLOWED TO SERVE ONLY AS A BACKGROUND. THE ‘HOME’ 
HAS BEEN MOVED IN WITH THE FURNITURE RATHER THAN 


THE HOUSE OF KINGSBURY BROWN, ESQ., 


extra proportions is added a further emphasis 
in the form of a mantelshelf — a feature that 


_particularly suggests shelter, and that is 


therefore particularly welcome in this position. 
And Figure Nine is to remind us that, on oc- 
casion, this same treatment has been applied to 
the heads of doorways and windows. 

Of course the interior detail of the house is 
seldom executed in stone. If it were, 
the type on the left-hand of Figure 
Ten would be appropriate. But it is 
not the best for wood. All detail done 
in the latter material should have 
the attenuated lines of the right- 
hand one. Wood is fibrous in its 
nature. It can safely be cut into 
long, narrow strips; it can readily 
be split into thin, wide sheets. The 
true artist always makes the most 
of any quality in his material. For 
this reason well-designed woodwork 
is notable for its broad panels and 
narrow rails and stiles, or panel 
borders. This applies both to door 
and wall paneling; and also to furni- 
ture. Colonial architecture is full 
of examples of this appreciative use 
of wood detail. 

While we are taking advantage of 
the virtues in wood, we must reckon 
with its limitations as well. We 
must provide for the fact that it 
shrinks as it dries out. It shrinks, not in the 
long direction of the grain; but only in its 
width — across the grain. Take for example 
the frame that encloses the picture of the two 
doorways in Figure Ten. Two of its joints are 
mitred at forty-five degrees, and twoare butted. 
When the wood shrinks we shall find that the 
inside end of the mitred joints will open up. 
The butt joints however will not, if properly 
nailed. That is why we have chosen to use the 
latter instead of the former in both the door- 
ways in this sketch. 

Of the various joints illustrated in Figure 
Eleven, the three left-hand ones would open 
up. On the other hand, the five right-hand 
examples show different ways of covering 
that joint, chiefly by concealing it in a 
hollow or an offset of the design. 
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What has already been said about the ‘upper 
third’ applies also to wall treatments. It is not 
satisfactory, for instance, to run a dado around 
a room— Figure Twelve —unless we also 
put on a cornice to balance it, or rather to 
overbalance it. For the top should dominate 
the whole. On the other hand, it is perfectly 
all right — Figure Thirteen—to run a cor- 
nice around the ceiling even where there is no 
dado at all. 

In our study of the stairway we begin with 
the interesting premise suggested by our part- 
ner, Alfred Taylor, namely that nobody ever 
really wants to climb one. We are glad to drop 
into a chair, or a bed. We are delighted to pull 
up to a crackling fireplace. These latter are 
ends in themselves. But the stair is never any- 
thing more than a means to an end, and an 
irksome one at best. 

There may well be inducements that will 
lead a mother to run upstairs a dozen times in 
a morning. But with each succeeding climb, 
glad as she may be to get there, she would 
nevertheless have been increasingly happy if 
the upstairs had been located on the ground 
floor. 

Nobody really wants to climb a stair. This 
being true, it is self-evident that the best thing 
that design can do for this feature is to detract 
as much as possible from its unpleasantness: 
to make it low and easy and inviting. 

Figure Fourteen fails of this ideal because 
it presents a continuous run, steep as the 
building code permits, and unbroken by any 
landing. Figure Fifteen fails still more, for 
halfway up the climber is even deprived of the 
encouragement of the handrail. This run is 
neither low nor easy. And its narrowly con- 
structed opening keeps it from being inviting. 
This is the zsthetic result of its narrowness. 
The practical result is that the 
movers are going to be puzzled to 
get the bed springs upstairs. 
Again the esthetic and the prac- 
tical requirements appear to be 
the same. 

The landing in Figure Sixteen 
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makes the climb somewhat easier, but the gen- 
eral result is still cramped and uninviting, be- 
cause the designer has desired, and taken for 
closet space, the wellhole in the second story. 
In Figure Seventeen he has chosen the wiser 
course. He has made a virtue of the necessity 
of his stairs. He has allowed himself all the 
room needed, and given them not only a rest- 
ful landing, but also an inviting open well. He 
has done what he could to take the reluctance 
out of the climb. There will be no difficulty 
here about getting trunks and furniture up 
and down, there will be no knocking off of 
plaster on the turns. 

The single step at the top or bottom of a 
run — Figure Eighteen —is easily overlooked. 
Those unfamiliar with it stumble; and even 
those who live with it have to take conscious 
thought every time they go up or down, which 
they should not have to do. We can reason- 
ably expect to be able to climb a flight of 
stairs as easily as we walk on the level, by 
habit only, never having to think about it 
at all. 

Figure Nineteen is another stair that com- 
pels us to think, for the reason that there are 
winders at one turning and not at the other, 
and we have to keep remembering it. If there 
must be winders, then there should be winders 
at both turnings, or none at all. Better none 
at all. 

All the above-mentioned deficiencies in 
the design of the stair are easily avoided if 
only we acknowledge at the outset that these 
must be the most favored feature of our plan; 
and if we make them, therefore, the nucleus 
around which to group the various rooms of 
the plan. But such compromise solutions of 
the problem as those here illustrated are 
hardly avoidable if we take the opposite course 
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— if we allow the plan of the house to begin 
to take definite shape in our minds, and then 
try to insert the stairway afterward. 

The space between a level floor and the 
sloping underside of a stair is a difficult one 
to use to advantage in house planning. The 
designer generally ends by making it into a 
closet of some kind in order to justify it — 
where perhaps the design does not really call 
for a closet at all. A space rising above the 
stairway clear to the second ceiling above, as 
in the case of stairs that climb only one 
flight and stop, is another lost area that it is 
well-nigh impossible to justify in planning. 
But we can avoid both of these losses if we 
place runs of stairs directly over each other 
from cellar to first, first to second, and second 
to third stories. In such case a passage must 
be provided from the top of one flight to the 
bottom of the next. Sometimes this passage 
is allowed to run through, and thus become a 
part of, some of the living-rooms of the first 
and second floor. But this expedient makes a 
drafty house, and not a cozy one. So we avoid 
it, and figure upon a proper separate hallway 
in the space allotted to the stairs. It is on this 
basis that the comparative plans of Figure 
Twenty have been drawn up, making the runs 
three feet wide, with steps seven inches high, 
and ten and a half inches broad. 

And it is interesting to note that the left- 
hand example — the one without a landing — 
when taken together with its necessary con- 
necting passage, requires more floor area than 
any of the others — some hundred and twenty- 
five square feet. The upper middle example, 
the one with the three single landings, takes 
ninety square feet. But the right-hand type 
which, because of its broad double land- 
ing, is the easiest and most inviting of 
them all, occupies only eighty 
feet. 

And, of course, when we begin 
our plan with the stairway, and 
design the rooms around it, we can 
start with any type of stair that 
we may wish to choose. 
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NEW USES FOR OLD Maps 
They Provide Decorative Records of the Progress of Geographic Knowledge 


HE minds of people seem at 

present to be dwelling much 

on the sea and ships and all 

connected therewith, as wit- 

ness the number of books pub- 
lished about the sea, the demand for ship mod- 
els, ship pictures and, closely allied to them, 
the vogue for old maps. 

These maps are one of the instances in which 
the antique, made for purely practical pur- 
poses, is more artistic than the modern prod- 
uct. 

The maps and charts of the present day, 
though accurate to the last foot, can hardly be 
considered very decorative, yet 
many of them, such as the British, 
engraved on copper and printed 
on fine paper, have a_ severe 
beauty which is pleasing to the 
eye, as is a well-printed page of 
type, but they are not sufficiently 
ornate to be often used as wall 
decorations. 

In thus using these old maps 
one but follows the example of the 
princes and other wealthy people 
of the time in which they were 
printed, many of whom prized 
them highly and awarded their 
makers with money and honors. 

Their rich coloring and delicate, 
artistic workmanship, on age- 
toned paper certainly makes them 
a pleasant finishing note to any 
room of the sixteenth- to eight- 
eenth-century period, or in fact 
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to any room of austere tendency. For a 
library they are unequaled because as well 
as being decorative they are scholarly, with 
a wealth of interest in the details and orna- 
mentation. The cartographers not only laid 
in the geographic lines as accurately as 
their knowledge of the world permitted but 
also embellished their work with pictures 
of princes, castles, native inhabitants and 
strange animals to be encountered in the 
country depicted; with weird sea monsters, 
flying fish, mermaids, unicorns, and many 
nameless beasties they had heard of from 
navigators, on the ocean portions, and for good 








MAP FOR OVERMANTEL DECORATION FOR A DIRECTORS’ 


PAINTED BY ARTHUR COVEY 


A PARCHMENT MAP OF THE WORLD 
BY THE FRENCH CARTOGRAPHER, 
PIERRE DESCELLIERS, MADE IN 
1546. IT HAS TO BE READ LOOK- 
ING FROM THE EQUATOR. THE 
WHOLE MAP IS REPLETE WITH 
FLORA AND FAUNA, SAVAGE CUS- 
TOMS, WARS, AND THE LIKE 
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A PORTOLANO (RIGHT) DRAWN ON 
A WHOLE SKIN BY DOMINGO 
OLIVES OF NAPLES, IN 1568. IT 
IS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN, THE 
NORTH BEING TO THE RIGHT. 
THE VARIOUS WIND ROSES AND 
LOXODROMIC LINES, THE POR- 
TRAITS OF THE WIND-GODS IN 
THE MARGINS AND STRANGE 
BEASTS ARE WORTH NOTING 
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measure, elaborate titles and coats-of-arms. 

The draughtsmanship from the Renaissance 
period on is excellent and the pure, clean color- 
ing is as bright as in the days it was printed, 
and as we are not going to use them to steer by 
the sometimes erratic geography but adds 
interest. 

The history of map making must go back 
into the dim ages; we have no record that Cain 
used a map when he wandered in the land of 
Nod, but may assume that Joshua had a map 
when he divided the Promised Land among the 
children of Israel, and certainly the early 
Babylonians and Egyptians employed them. 

There is definite record of a map 
of the world being brought onto 
the stage during the enactment of 
Aristophanes’ comedy The Clouds 
in 423 B.c.; then Dicaerchus of 
Messana in 390-392 B.C. intro- 
duced the parallel of the latitude 
of Rhodes. This ‘diaphragm,’ as it 
was called, was intersected at 
right angles by equal lines repre- 
senting meridians. 

The early Romans were known 
to have dragged wheels behind 
their galleys for measuring. dis- 
tances, presumably for the pur- 
pose of constructing maps which 
they undoubtedly had, but it was 
Ptolemy, a Greco-Egyptian as- 
tronomer and geographer, who 
first attempted really scientific 
maps. In 150 A.D. there were 
published eight books of his maps 
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containing some eight thousand places. He 
had eight observed latitudes, four of them in 
Egypt, but of the three known longitudes he 
only used one. These maps were used as a 
basis right through the Middle Ages. 

Many quaint maps were produced during 
this period, which give us an idea of the strange 
fancies they had as to the division of the world’s 
surface. In the first place they thought it was 
flat with an ice barrier to the north and a torrid 
zone at the equator which was too hot to be 
passable, and these ideas persisted with some, 
even after navigators had sailed around Africa 
and Columbus had discovered the Western 
World, as exemplified in the T-O map. 

These T—O maps depicted the world as round, 
not globular, and divided the surface into four 
earth masses or quarters which lay, as it were, 
like small islands in the vaster expanses of an 
ocean enveloping all and dividing the various 
lands from one another, which seas were teem- 
ing with terrible monsters. In the first quarter 
was the habitable world of Europe, Asia and 
Africa, in the second, the part of Africa sepa- 
rated by the torrid strait of sea, and in the other 
two the reverse side of the globe containing 
North and South America. 

The wheel maps were also quaint, conceived 
more by the medizval religious fervor than 
from any attempt at accuracy. In them Jeru- 
salem was the centre of the world from which 
radiated the other known parts, and instead of 
being embellished with monsters, castles, and 
the like, saints and churches were used as 
guideposts and decorations. The maps of 
the Spanish priest Beatus of 776 and the 
Sallust map of the eleventh century are well- 
known examples. 

Other interesting early maps are the ‘Cot- 
ton’ or Anglo-Saxon map of the tenth century 
drawn by an Irish priest in which the world is 
square; the map of Henry of Mainz of 1110 and 
the Jerome maps of the twelfth century. 

It was, however, the Italians who first made 
maps, or charts as they should be called, that 
were of any practical use to mariners, as many 
of their portolani, or haven-finding guides, 
were reasonably accurate, at any rate for short 
distances. They were all on parchment, fre- 
quently on a whole single skin, and were illu- 
minated like a missal. The directions were all 
indicated by the prevailing winds: Maestro, 
Sirocco, Zephyrus, and so forth, and these were 
shown by loxodromic lines of black, green, and 
red (loxo meaning oblique—to the meridian). 
They are very beautiful, but rare. 

The mariner’s compass is but one of these 
wind roses mounted on magnetic needles, 
though we now use the Frankish names for the 
winds. 

The Spanish and Portuguese, being great 
adventurers, were naturally much interested 
in charts. They sent men to Italy to learn the 
art of geography and these pupils rapidly 
superseded their Italian masters and reigned 
supreme for a short period of the fifteenth 
century. 

Meanwhile, though Germany had no naviga- 
tors, she had scientists who were busy improv- 
ing the mathematics (Continued on page 424) 
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A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 

DUTCH MAPOF THE WORLD, 

WHICH IS COLORFUL AND 

VERY ORNATE IN THE 

FINELY ENGRAVED MAR- 
GINS 
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A BEAUTIFUL MAP OF 
BERMUDA, BY WILLEM 
BLAEU OF AMSTERDAM. 
THE ISLAND IS DRAWN TO 
A MUCH LARGER SCALE 
THAN ITS SURROUNDINGS 
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THE HOME OF JOHN J. BUFFINGTON, ESQ. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


EDWARD L. PALMER, JR., ARCHITECT 
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AN INTERESTING DETAIL OF THIS SUBSTANTIALLY-BUILT HOUSE OF MASONRY 


AND STUCCO IS THE USE OF TURNED BALUSTERS AS PART OF THE WINDOW TRIM. 


THIS VIEW SHOWS THE SOUTH OR GARDEN SIDE OF THE HOUSE, WHICH CONTAINS 


THE LIVING-ROOM AND DINING-ROOM 






















































F you were a house about to be 

born, and had the privilege of 
choice, would you choose an an- 
cestry or would you do without 
one? There are two sides, as usual, 
to the question. Being a person, 
you are fond of your ancestors if 
you have any, and if you have not, 
you think of ancestors as merely 
handicap and brag. But being a 
house, and so without human limi- 
tations, you are able to consider 
the question from the impersonal 
viewpoint. Am I the better house 
or the worse, you ask, for main- 
taining relations, diplomatic or 
other, with these fellows that have 
gone before me? 

One of the most characteristic 
things about ancestors is the way 
they stick to you after they are 
dead. They may have been pi- 
rates or they may have been 
preachers in their daily occupa- 
tions, but it is not what they did 
but what they were that counts; 
and it is their inner tendencies and 
convictions which impose them- 
selves on their posterity. Our 
great-grandfather may have been 
painted in his military uniform, 
but he did this to cut a figure with 
his descendants. What he essen- 
tially was had little or no relation 
to his military uniform, and this 
that he essentia'ly was is the thing 
we have to lookout for in ourselves. 
It is not true, of course, that we 


may be without ancestors. All of us have them. 
Their names may not be in the family Bible or 
appended like apples to the family tree, but we 
have them none the less, and what they were 
has a very coercive influence upon our lives. 
Now the relation between ancestors and 
houses is not as obscure as it may at first 
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THIS WOODEN HOUSE PAINTED WHITE IS TYPICAL OF THE BETTER 
CLASS OF FARMHOUSE. IT HAS MANY VARIETIES BOTH FORMAL 
AND INFORMAL 
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A STONE HOUSE OF INFORMAL DESIGN. WHITE PAINTED WOOD- 
WORK AGAINST THE GRAY OF THE STONE OFFERS A METHOD OF 
GAINING GREAT INTEREST BY SIMPLE MEANS 


glance appear to be. Our great-grandfather 
may have put on his military uniform and 
carried a sword contrary to his inner nature 
and for the express purpose of imposing his 
dignity upon us, but the house which he elected 
to live in was a much more intimate affair. A 
certain amount of show goes nowadays to the 






THE INFLUENCE OF TRADITION IN PLANNING THE HOUSE 


Originality is Added by Moulding the House to the Site and Peculiar Needs 
BY THOMAS P. ROBINSON 


making of a house, and presum- 
ably show had some part in the 
lives 6f our forbears, but it did 
not go to the extent of building 
and copying a house which was 
not the kind of a house they 
wanted to spend their lives in. 
In other words, their houses were 
characteristic of the occupants. 
It is surprising that even to-day 
folks need to be told that their 
houses look like them because 
they pick out or build as nearly 
as they can the kind of house 
they want. In the old days 
when houses were taken more seri- 
ously and not treated casually or 
regarded as real-estate proposi- 
tions, they were a better charac- 
terization of the occupants than 
the houses of to-day are. Never- 
theless it is true that even to-day 
houses look like the people who 
live in them. We cannot even go 
into a shop and buy a trinket 
which does not look like us. It 
makes no difference how much or 
how little money we have to 
spend, we characterize ourselves 
in spending it, and our purchases 
reflect our tastes and our charac- 
ters. If this is true of the little 
things of life, how much more true 
it is likely to be of the bigger 
things like our houses. 

If therefore we betray ourselves 
in our houses and if we can’t get 
away from our ancestors, why not 


betray our ancestors along with ourselves in 
our choice of houses? Then we can blame the 
old fellows when we have made a bad choice 
and acknowledge and be proud of them when 
we have made a good one. This is one way of 
putting it. The other is that we can’t get away 
from our ancestors whether we will or no, even 


in our choice of houses. If we doa good house, 


DIGNITY AND FORMALITY ARE FINELY 
REPRESENTED BY THE ROYALL HOUSE 
IN MEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS. IT 
MIGHT BE A GOVERNOR'S HOUSE OR 
THE HOUSE OF SOME OTHER DIGNITARY. 
THE OLD HANCOCK HOUSE ON BEACON 
STREET IN BOSTON WAS OF THE SAME 
GENERAL TYPE 


THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES IN 

SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS, SUGGESTS A 

FLEXIBILITY IN TYPE. ALMOST AS WITH 

A SET OF CHILDREN’S BLOCKS THE 

PARTS OF IT COULD BE PUT TOGETHER 

IN A GREAT MANY DIFFERENT WAYS, 
ALL OF THEM GOOD 
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someone is sure to say, ‘Well, there’s no credit 
to him for having good taste: his people have 
been among the best of good families for the 


Drawings by Nancy Daniels 
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last three hundred years.’ And if we do a bad 
house, we hear, or more likely overhear, 
‘What do you expect? He does n’t know 
any better. It’s in the blood.’ 

Ancestry in houses means tradition, and 
tradition is a term which needs to be defined. 
It does not mean, as many people believe, the 
preservation of the status quo. It is not a 
reactionary term marking a state of affairs 
satisfactory, to some people, in itself. On the 
other hand, it marks growth and growth in 
a given direction. It indicates origins which 
can be traced and to some extent a posterity 
which can be calculated. It is not indicative 
of a dead thing, but of a live thing. Most 
commonly when used as a derogatory term, 
it means a thing of no growth or of a slow 
growth subject to rule and regulation, a code of 
house morals, and all the rest of the despised 
inhibitory forces. Used in this way it implies a 
contrast with something that springs into life 
all of a sudden and walks and owes its being to 
nothing besides itself. 

For this to happen — for a house to be born 
suddenly, unrelated to other houses through 
the laws of growth — would bea miracle. Now 
I, like Peter Pan, believe in 
miracles; I believe therefore that 
it could happen. But it could 
happen only when men had be- 
come aware of their spiritual 
powers and were no longer men 
but gods. Meanwhile, men being 
as yet merely men, the miracle 
has not happened. All the 
houses which have been built 
are human houses, some of them 
very human houses indeed, and 
therefore all of them have been 
subject to the laws of growth or 
development. Hence all of them 
have ancestors of varying degrees 
of legitimacy and fit, one way or 
another, into tradition. 

Tradition in houses is of con- 
siderable scope. We speak of the 
French house, the English house, 
the Italian house; by this we mean, if rightly 
inferred, a house in the English or the French 
tradition; meaning again, a house built in 
England for English people who had English 
ancestors. Because tradition is a tree of many 


APRIL 1925 


A COUNTRY HOUSE OF 
THE EARLY PERIOD IN 
OUR NATIVE WORK. 
OVERHANGS LIKE THIS 
ONE, PLEASING IN THEM- 
SELVES, RESULT DIRECT- 
LY FROM THE METHOD 
OF CONSTRUCTION 


A CHARMING MODEL 
FOR WOODEN COUNTRY 
HOUSE OF INFORMAL 
DESIGN. ONLY THE SASH 
HAVE BEEN PAINTED, 
WALLS AND ROOF HAV- 
ING BEEN LEFT TO 
WEATHER. AN UNU- 
SUAL VIEW OF THE FAIR- 
BANKS HOUSE, IN DED- 
HAM, MASS. 


branches, seemingly wide apart, we speak of 
the branches as of separate entities, unrelated 
to a common trunk. But the tree is there as 
a whole and we can’t escape relationship to 
it by jumping from one branch to another. 
Our persistent efforts to escape tradition 
have two possible results, both bad: either we 
use it inappropriately or we vulgarize it. We 
build a French chateau on a farm in Massachu- 
setts; or we take a Cape cottage, multiply it 
by seventeen and paint the result in four differ- 





THIS VERY OLD CONNECTICUT UNPAINTED WOODEN HOUSE 
MIGHT SERVE AS A MODEL FOR SUBURBAN OR COUNTRY WORK 


ent colors. It is conceivable of course that an 
Englishman may be so strongly weighted with 
his own traditions that he may appropriately 
build in the United States an English house for 
his own use. But it is not conceivable that an 
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Irishman will become a good American by 
building and occupying a French cottage. 

If we cannot escape tradition, it would seem 
as if tradition —like ancestors — should be 
recognized and then appropriately used. It is 
not a matter merely of good taste. It is a 
practical matter. In accepting and using it we 
automatically become the heirs to the experi- 
ence of all the other people, gone before us, who 
were the kind of people that we are. Can you 
imagine a business man building a factory out 
of his head and without reference to other 
similar factories? On the contrary, he is in- 
clined to follow precedent so closely that his 
building is often an imitation, rather than an 
adaptation of other buildings to his own needs. 





Why in his house should he desire to be origi- 
nal? We live as others like us have lived and 
these others have worked out, through many 
preceding generations, the kinds of houses 
which most perfectly fulfill their needs. These 
needs have grown and altered but slowly in 
response to the times and the materials avail- 
able; always in a given direction, to make life 
easier, and always developing the new on the 
tried foundations of the old. Whatever work 
we do or in whatever locations we live—by the 
sea, or inland; in the country, the 
city, or the suburbs — there have 
been others before us who have 
solved the problem which is es- 
sentially ours. This is true not 
only as to rooms, their number, 
kind, and working relation to 
one another, but to character, 
materials, finish, furnishings, and 
grounds as well. It is true of the 
a cottage, the farmhouse, the subur- 
KN) ban, the town or the city house; it 
it a) is true of the informal as of the 
fn formal, the simple and the elabo- 
UM * rate house, the casual house and 
the house of dignity. We cannot 
hope to be original in the general 
design of our houses without 
being vulgar or grotesque. And 
it is no more desirable than, in 
order to be different from our 
neighbors, that we should have three legs. 
Yet it is important that the houses which we 
build should be essentially ours, and in pro- 
portion as they are they become in a reason- 
able degree original. (Continued on page 425) 
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THE CAR AND THE COUNTRY ESTATE 


Planning the Motor Entrance and ‘Drive 
BY ROBERT L. AMES 


HE convenience and service which even 

the most complete and _ thoroughly 
equipped garage may render its owner are de- 
pendent to a large extent upon its location and 
upon its surroundings, which is to say the 
approach to it, the driveways by which it is 
reached, the areas in connection with it de- 
voted to the care of the car, and upon a num- 
ber of other details which are apparently trivial 
to anyone who has not learned their importance 
by actual experience in driving and caring for 
a car. During the early years of the automo- 
bile’s popularity it went through various stages 
of development. Being regarded as the suc- 
cessor of the horse-drawn vehicle, it fell heir 
to the stable and the driveways and other de- 
tails of equipment which went with it. The 
requirements of the car, however, are quite 
different from those of any horse-drawn vehi- 
cle, and now that the automobile has been 
standardized and brought to a point of such 
development that few if any changes are to be 
expected, the garage and the equipment and 
accessories of various kinds which go with it 
have been so studied and re-studied that they 
are fairly well understood. 

There are countless instances, of course, 
where the garage must be of so simple and 
primitive a character that there exists little 
opportunity for choice in arranging its location 
and approach; one such instance is where the 
garage of a corner house faces a side street, 


and another is where a small garage is built 
upon the rear of a suburban plot and reached 
by a straight driveway which extends from the 
street to the door of the garage. In such in- 
stances, of course, there is likely to be no 
space within the grounds wherein a turn may 
be made, so the car must be either backed in 
or backed out. Often, on the contrary, space 
exists for a more convenient arrangement, and 
when such is the case the motorist or his 
architect may well devote considerable thought 
to planning the details which mean so much in 
the car’s operation. 

Planning entrances and driveways is of 
course dependent upon the character of the 
vehicles which will probably be driven through 
and over them. Few suburban estates are 
entered by vehicles which greatly exceed in 
height that of the passenger vehicle or the 
motor used in making deliveries; nevertheless, 
provision should be made for unusual or ex- 
ceptional demands or a situation may develop 
where the ironwork of an arched gateway 
which forms the only entrance to an estate 
may be found to be too low to admit the vans 
which deliver the furniture for the house. 
There are several respects, in fact, in which 
architects as well as landscape architects are 
likely to make mistakes in planning the motor 
entrances to country estates. There seems to 
be a tendency to place the piers which are 
frequently built to define gateways too closely 
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A DIAGRAM THAT SHOWS THE AREA RE- 
QUIRED FOR A Y-TURN WHEN THE GA- 
RAGE FACES THE BACK OF THE LOT. THE 
FIGURES (I-6) SHOW THE DIFFERENT 
POSITIONS OF THE CAR IN ENTERING AND 
LEAVING THE GARAGE FROM THE DRIVE 


together and much too near the public road- 
way to make possible an easy entrance — so 
close to the roadway, in fact, that a driver 
often has to make an awkward and incon- 
venient turn to enter the gateway at all. The 
entrance to a country or suburban estate 
should always be made broad and spacious, 
inviting the visitor to enter; it should also be 
set a short distance back from the public 


A DRIVEWAY THAT CIRCLES 
AROUND A PLOT SO THICKLY 
PLANTED WITH CEDARS AND 
EVERGREEN SHRUBS THAT IT CON- 
CEALS ALL BUT THAT PORTION 
OF THE DRIVE IMMEDIATELY IN 
FRONT OF THE HOUSE 


A TURN-AROUND OF AMPLE SIZE 

AND NOT OBSTRUCTED BY ANY- 

THING AT CENTRE. EXCELLENT, 

TOO, SINCE THE CAR MAY BE 

BROUGHT CLOSE TO THE STEPS 
OF THE DOOR 
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highway to make possible its approach by easy, 
graceful curves, and the area directly in front 
of the gateway may be made broad and ample 
and perhaps made, like the driveways them- 
selves, of gravel or cinders so that drivers need 
not be too closely upon their guard lest they 
injure the grass edging of the drive. 

Good taste may be depended upon to make 
excellent use of the opportunity afforded by 
this setting back of the entrance from the 
highway by planting or in some other way 
which will give added dig- 
nity to the entrance. The 





piers of a gateway are likely 4 nes 
to be placed with reference iam 
to the width of the drive- ie il 
way within the grounds, but G hn 
a driveway should always sg ai = 
be widened somewhat at a L-— 


gateway or entrance as well 
as at a curve. It is well, 
when possible, to build the 
piers of gateways of light- 
colored stone or brick, or 
else to use wood which may 
be painted white to render 
them easily seen, particu- 
larly at night. As has been —— 
already suggested, anything 
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placed over a gateway Ps 


should be at sufficient height / 
to permit the passage of any 
vehicle at all likely to enter, 
and this also applies to over- BE = 
head wires of any kind | 
which may be_ necessary | 
within the grounds and even | 
to the boughs of trees which Rs 
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THE DRIVEWAY TO THIS CLUB 
Is AMPLE AND UNOB- 


HOUSE 
AN EXCELLENT EXAMPLE OF THE 


TENDENCY TO MAKE ARCHITEC- 

TURAL USE OF WALLS ABOUT 

AUTOMOBILE FORECOURTS; ONLY 

PRACTICAL, HOWEVER, WHERE 

IT CAN BE DONE ON AN AMPLE, 

GENEROUS SCALE, AS IN THIS 
INSTANCE 


STRUCTED, 
WELL PLANTED 


Jobn Wallace Gillies 
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may overhang a driveway. Many are the 
instances where the top of a motor has been 
scratched or otherwise injured by the bough 
of a tree, hanging low perhaps by reason of its 
being covered with ice. 

It has been found that the length of the 
passenger car varies from about 11 feet to 18 
feet 4 inches; these are extreme dimensions 
and include tenders, bumpers, tire body 
lengths and everything else which could pro- 
ject beyond the normal body lengths, and 
many cars of course are not 
equipped with these acces- 
sories. The width of auto- 
mobiles, which might in 
certain ways seem to be of 
more importance than the 
length, vary less than might 
be supposed, generally be- 
ing from 5 feet 4 inches to 6 
feet 4 inches, the average 
width being about 5 feet 8 
inches; the height of pas- 
senger vehicles varies from 5 
feet 3 inches to 7 feet 9 
inches, and the weight of a 
car — important sometimes 
when the floor of a garage is 
being planned — matters 
little if at all when planning 
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A DIAGRAM (LEFT SHOWING THE 
NECESSARY AREA FOR A Y-TURN WHEN 
THE GARAGE IS PLACED AT THE END 
OF THE DRIVE. HERE, AS THE DIMEN- 
SIONS SHOW, A DEPTH OF 18’ BEYOND 
THE WALL OF THE GARAGE IS NECES- 
SARY TO ENABLE THE CAR TO BACK 
AND TURN 


AND PARTICULARLY 


Jobm Russell Pope, Architel Mattie E. Hewitt 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING AREA NEEDED FOR A 

Y-TURN WHEN THE GARAGE IS PLACED 

WITH ITS LONG DIMENSION AT RIGHT 

ANGLES TO THE DRIVE. THESE DIAGRAMS 

ARE ADAPTED TO A CAR OF MEDIUM WHEEL 
BASE 





driveways, though it should be considered if 
the driveway crosses a bridge. 

Much of the failure in adapting driveways 
planned for horse-drawn vehicles to use for 
motors results from the fact that the methods 
of turning such vehicles are totally different. 
The front wheels of a motor turn on pivots at 
the ends of a fixed axle and not, as is the case 
with carriages, about a king-bolt and a fifth 
wheel. The turning of (Continued on page 426) 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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THE HOUSE OF 


MONROE DOUGLAS ROBINSON, ESQ. 


James W. O’Connor, Architect 
Ruth Dean, Landscape Architedt 
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THIS HOUSE IS ATTRACTIVE NOT ONLY 
IN ITSELF, IN ITS SATISFYING PROPOR- 
TIONS AND WELL-DESIGNED PLANTING, 
BUT IS MADE INTERESTING FURTHER 
BY ITS DELIGHTFUL OUTBUILDINGS AND 
GARDEN ARCHITECTURE. THE CHARM- 
ING LITTLE COTTAGE SHOWN IN THE 
PHOTOGRAPH AT THE LEFT HOUSES THE 
LAUNDRY AND IT IS GRATIFYING TO 
SEE THE UTILITARIAN SO BEAUTIFULLY 
CLOTHED. THE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE 
SHOWS THE ENTRANCE TO THE ROSE 
GARDEN. THE ARCHITECTURAL FEA- 
TURES HERE, THE FENCE AND ARBOR 
WERE ALL DESIGNED BY MISS DEAN 





THE OLD QUINCE TREE WAS MOVED OUT OF THE ORCHARD TO THIS SPOT WHERE IT 


WOULD HANG OVER THE WALL IN THE PICTURESQUE FASHION THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS 



























































PLANTING OTHER PEOPLE'S GARDENS 






A Rose Garden and a Perennial Garden 


BRAHAM COWLEY’S much-quoted sen- 
tence concerning his desire to have a 
small house and a large garden, comes once 
more to one’s mind as one sees the plan under 
consideration this month. And how many 
people to-day feel afresh the wisdom of the old 
writer’s ambition, the small house giving a 
certain freedom from indoor cares, the large 
garden, a certain freedom in growing many 
varieties of plants and trees. 

In this general plan, I can see color and 
beauty everywhere. There is great variety 
here: three distinct gardens are shown, two for 
flowers, one for vegetables (exactly the ratio 
that I myself prefer in such things). The 
service drive is well managed, made as incon- 
spicuous as possible, and relegated to the north 
line of the property. The general tie-up and 
spacing of the larger part of this property is 
capital. The perennial garden is well set, its 
axis running from the steps of the main path 
through the centre of the garden of perennials 
to the sundial, the focal point of the rose 
garden. The garden of bright flowers in sun 
is approached from a small shaded lawn, a 
dark portico, as one might say. This is well 
planned for brilliance of effect. Also the 
dividing off of vegetables by Lombardy poplars 
is a pretty if not a particularly practical idea; 
this last because of the voracious poplar roots. 
How well the garage is set away and screened: 
indeed its south wall is turned to especially 
good purpose as a background for the brick 
terrace giving upon the little perennial garden 
and the rose garden beyond. On the whole, a 
delightful plan for the ground about a small 
house, a lot of about 200 x go feet, a proportion 
always very difficult to manage well in plan- 
ning. 

A new idea has come to me for the perennial 
garden. Those spaces within the stepping- 
stone lines, and flanking the dividing walks, 
are all of irises and phloxes: few varieties, 
but in generous drifts, with a background of 
perennials very different in form and general 
type. Bold splashes of color as backgrounds 
for these perennials would then be had, the 
backgrounds themselves to shine forth after 
the iris bloom, and before, with, and 
after the phloxes. So far as I know, no 
such plan has been attempted. Here it 
is not only feasible, but really fascinating 
as a departure from the commonplace. 
Iris foliage is constantly good looking; 
the early green of phloxes makes a fine 
companion for iris leaves, and any lack 
of bloom in these borders will not be 
felt because of the bulbs and spring 
phloxes at the edges, and the brilliant 
flowers soon to appear in the outer 
spaces of the little garden, in which 
some annuals too are used. Tulip Mrs. 
Moon, not indicated on the plan, should 
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THIS EXCELLENT ARRANGEMENT FOR A 

NARROW LOT PROVIDES A PERENNIAL 

GARDEN, A ROSE GARDEN, AND A SMALL 
SPECIAL GARDEN 


be freely used at the edges of the walks, among 
dwarf phloxes. 

The irises in the south spaces should give a 
very soft effect of rose-amber and lavender- 
purple; those in the north a purple-gold color. 
As for the phloxes, one will be surprised to find 
no whites among them; it has occurred to me 
to keep this planting all in rather lower tones, 
and the softer colors alone have been used: 
mauves, violets, soft pinks. All these, the irises 
and the phloxes, will give two periods of lovely 
bloom after two years (if the plants set are 
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A DETAIL OF THE BORDERS BETWEEN THE ROSE GARDEN 


AND THE TERRACE 
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small ones) and the background of larger, 
taller plant-subjects has been so arranged as 
not to conflict in color with either of the 
outbursts from the two kinds of flowers below 
them. The phloxes may be kept in bloom by 
cutting off the top flowers as they fade, and 
this will give nice effects before the delicacy of 
hardy aster, or artemesia, which carry on the 
summer’s color into early autumn. 

For the little garden south of the garage to 
which one wanders from the rose garden, the 
matter of color-relation is all important. These 
borders are seen from the rose garden. There 
must therefore be nothing in them to offend 
when appearing beyond the roses; nor when 
the latter are mainly past their bloom, should 
there be anything too gaudy in these spots. 
Soft hues must prevail here: a few sweet- 
scented plants such as one loves to pluck for 
a handful of roses to give away, will be found 
wise to use in such a place. Wherefore we have 
heliotrope, rose geranium, lemon verbena. 
When roses are out of bloom, here are the 
fragrant leaves of the heliotrope for solace. 
The grays of nepeta, its lavender bloom with 
that of the ageratum, and later of the hardy 
aster, will make a soft foil for any color in the 
garden of roses: while the lemon yellow of 
snapdragon and of the annual sunflower (a 
very small and elegant flower as sunflowers go) 
should create a nice effect. The heuchera is 
used more to give depth of color by its leaves 
than for any other reason. If in the back of 
these small borders something really atmos- 
pheric were wanted, seaholly might we'l be 
substituted for the aster: in fact I think that 
seaholly and the gray-leaved nepeta and some 
Stachys lanata might well be used almost alone 
for such beds as these — exactly as the English 
use near roses to such good purpose, lavender 
and lavender only. In our part of the country 
lavender cannot always be depended upon to 
flourish. If this rose garden chanced to lie in 
a milder part of America | should say ‘Fill 
these two little beds toward the front with 
Munstead lavender and plant back of them 
either rose Mary Wallace, or rose Zephirine 
Drouhin.’ There would be a charming transi- 
tion then from the rose garden proper 
to the little terrace below the garage. 

In suggesting the occupants of the 
rose garden | am departing from a 
long-established custom of never recom- 
mending anything for the garden which 
has not already been tried here. But all 
these roses (except two or three) I have 
bought for the coming season; and so 
high is the praise written and spoken of 
those in this list unknown to me, that | 
feel much confidence in commending 
them to the planter of roses. 

The color arrangement of roses is 
rather a difficult thing—it is the 
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unusual thing to find this considered at all; 
though I am sure that in the hands of that 
rose-grower and planter with a touch of 
genius (who has just been honored I am happy 
to see by a medal from the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society) Mrs. Foote of Marble- 
head, color harmony and contrast are con- 
sidered as she arranges her beautiful companies 
of roses. 

In the plan for the rose garden the roses 
will be found to be mainly yellows, and of 
the apricot and coppery yellow kinds. True, 
there are two white roses, and one red one: 
for a rose garden would not be that without at 
least one of each color. From what is said of 
its wonderful fall-blooming qualities, it seemed 
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good to name Bloomfield Endurance, and who 
could do without Frau Karl Druschki, that 
noblest of all white roses? The dark-red 
Capitaine Georges Dessirier is said to be so 
much finer than that fine red rose Chateau de 
Clos Vougeot, that it is singled out for use here. 

This red and the two white roses are set 
at the far end of the beds; together with one 
pink rose, Killarney Queen; the yellows and 
apricots such as Los Angeles hold the rest of 
the space. Three roses of each kind are 
specified, and grouped in threes: except in one 
instance where four seem necessary for reasons 
of proper use of space. In all, seventeen vari- 
eties are used, and of these there are not more 
than three or four that are generally known. 
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In fact Angéle Pernet, by whose picture one is 
captivated in the French journals, is not 
yet on the American market but will be so, | 
believe, in the spring of 1926. 

Alas, there is one rose | so wanted to use and 
for which there was no place: it is Zephirine 
Drouhin, that lovely thing, so sweet scented, 
so free flowering, of which I must set down 
sometime in these columns, the outburst of 
praise of Admiral Lord Fisher, thinking as | do 
so of the habit of these fine men of the sea of 
turning to rose in their retirement. Whoever 
plants this rose-garden will have roses worth 
going far to see, and a garden to instruct as 
well as to be enjoyed, because of the many 
wonderful newer things that may be found in it. 
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PLANTING PLAN FOR ONE SIDE OF THE PERENNIAL GARDEN. NOTICE THAT IN THE 
INNER BEDS ENCLOSED BY STEPPING-STONES ONLY PHLOX AND IRIS HAVE BEEN USED 
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SANDWICH GLASS. The pressed 
glass-ware made at the factory of Deming 
Jarves in Sandwich, Massachusetts, be- 
ginning 1827. Until Jarves began ex- 
perimenting, nothing but blown glass had 
been produced in this country. Sandwich 
held its supremacy in the glass industry 
until about 1850, when improved ma- 
chinery and processes made Pittsburgh the centre. 
Sandwich glass attracts collectors because it is the 
earliest American ware of its kind and because it was 
not expensive enough to be cherished for its intrinsic 
worth, and so has become rare. Among the pieces 
manufactured were cup plates, large plates, pitchers, 
sugar bowls, saltcellars, candlesticks, vases, drinking- 
glasses, door knobs. These were made mostly in 
clear glass, though opal, ruby, blue, canary, amber, 
and black were also manufactured. The illustration 
shows the favorite dolphin candlestick design which 
was usually made in amber glass. 

SASH. A window frame, usually of wood, that 
opens and shuts by sliding up and down in vertical 
grooves. It is hung by weighted cords over pulleys 
in the sash frame. 

SCALE. The size of a plan or drawing as com- 
pared with the actual size of a building projected or 
represented. This relation is usually expressed in 
terms of inches and feet. A floor plan marked ‘1/8 
inch =1 foot’ means that every 1/8 inch on it repre- 
sents one foot in the actual building. Architects’ 
plans and elevations are always made to scale. 

SCONCE. Specifically, a bracket 
candlestick or group of candlesticks 
of brass or iron. Originally a candle- 
stick with a handle for carrying and 
a screen for protection from the 
wind, it reached a point of great 
elegance and refinement in the mirror , 
and console cabinet designs of the QA% 
Adam brothers. 
= SCOTIA. The concave base 
moulding of classic architecture. 
It derives its name from the strong 
shadow that it casts. 

SGRAFFITO-WORK (Italian 
Sgraffiato, scratched). A kind of wall 
decoration in plaster. A coat of dark-colored plaster 
is placed over a coat of light-colored plaster, or vice 
versa. Then by scratching or scoring, parts of the 
outer coat are removed and a decoration in two flat 
colors is delineated. 

SHAFT. The main portion of a column between 
its base and capital. In the Greek styles it is plain 
or fluted, in the Roman and Renaissance it is some- 
times elaborately decorated, sometimes engaged in 
walls or piers. The term is also used in speaking of 
the many types of high, attenuated columns of 
Gothic architecture. 

SHEATHING. 
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In carpentry, a covering on a 


frame of timber, for protection against the weather 
or for the concealment of a rough surface. It may be 
of boards, tin or copper and, as in the case of roofing, 
slate or tile. 
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SHERATON. 1751-1806. Next to Chippendale, 
the most remarkable of the English cabinetmakers. 
He was mechanic, preacher, tractarian, drawing 
master, designer and publisher — a man of erratic 
genius and scholarly talents who, perhaps because 
of his multifarious interest, lived and died in harsh 
poverty. Sheraton’s influence was mostly exercised 
through the remarkable volumes on furniture design 
that he published during the last sixteen years of his 
life, and especially through his Cabinet-Maker and 
Upbolsterer’s Drawing Book, 1791. For though he 
was thoroughly familiar with his craft, he actually 
made little furniture that can be definitely assigned 
to his hand. As he was not known in London until 
he was almost forty, it is believed that he served a 
long and arduous apprenticeship. His furniture is 
notable for its straight lines, fine proportions, light- 
ness, and chaste simplicity. Some of his designs were 
copies, many were adaptations, but the majority of 
them were original. They include chairs, mostly 
with square backs, settees, bedsteads, tables, cabinets, 
chests, desks, bookcases and, among his most per- 
fect pieces, sideboards. He 
used satinwood and other 
light woods extensively. 
His decoration consisted 
mainly of carving in low 
relief, delicate inlay and 
veneer. Through his desire 
to reflect the fashions of 
his time, he ruined his later 
work in an_ unsuccessful 
attempt to imitate the 
French furniture which 
had come into vogue. 

SILL. A large horizontal timber or stone which 
serves as the lower portion of a window or door frame. 

SOFFIT. In general the 
under side of an architectural 
feature such as a cornice, lintel, 
or arch, 

SPADE FOOT. In furni- 
ture, a four-sided tapering foot 
especially characteristic of Hep- 
plewhite and Adam chair legs. 

SPANDREL. The approxi- 
mately triangular space be- 
tween the outer curve of an 
arch, the horizontal line tan- 
gent to its crown, and the 
vertical line tangent to it at its 
base or spring. A favorite field 

for sculptural decoration. 

SPANISH ARCHITECTURE. Spain’s con- 
nection with France as a neighbor, with England 
through royal marriages, with Italy through the 
church, and with Africa through the Moorish oc- 
cupation (A.D. 710-1492) made its architecture 
susceptible to an enormous variety of influences. 
The chief structures are the churches, the monastic 
buildings for men and for women and the houses of 
the nobility. Spanish medieval architecture reflects 
the influence of Moorish art, but in the North, 
existing remains are strongly Romanesque and 
Gothic. The discovery of the new world and the 
Renaissance in Europe began a new period in Spanish 
architecture; and in the central plateau, the seat of 
government and fashion, the new art quickly took 
root. A rich and beautiful style known as the plater- 
esque (from its similarity in minuteness of detail to 
work in silver) grew up and flourished until about 
1556. It was mainly an application of Renaissance 
detail to Gothic forms. From then on for a hundred 
years the classic influence of the Italian Renaissance 
is very noticeable. But after 1650 academic archi- 
tecture gradually gave way before the national love 
of exuberance and freedom. A kind of Spanish 
rococo was the result. Fantastic elaboration, gigantic 
motives and startling shapes — though violating all 
precepts of good taste — were yet dramatically and 
effectively used. In the South, partly because of the 
climate, the Moorish influence prevailed, and thick 
walls, small windows, the horseshoe arch, and intri- 
cate geometrical patterns remained characteristic. 
Modern Spanish architecture is largely reminiscent. 

SPIRE. The lofty pointed structure rising from 
a tower but distinct from it. It is typical of Gothic 
architecture where it is usually found octagonal in 






























































plan. Unlike a steeple, the main lines of a spire form 
a continuous slope to its apex. 

STAIR. A series of steps between two or more 
floors. Between landings, called a flight of stairs. 
Interior stairs are found in the tombs of ancient 
Egypt, but in Greece only exterior flights were 
employed. The Romans, on the other hand, with 
their genius for engineering, early developed interior 
staircases in houses and public buildings, and they 
evolved also the spiral staircase. After the fall of 
Rome, outside stairs came again into general favor 
in Europe, but it was not until the late Gothic and 
transition periods that spiral stairs were revived and 
perfected. The Italian Renaissance brought about 
many new and beautiful interior types planned 
around square, rectangular, circular, and eliptical 
wellholes. In France the staircase, both inside and 
outside, became an object of great elegance and 
elaboration; but it was in England where wood, 
instead of stone and metal, was used that we find 
the precedent for many of our early American de- 
signs. Owing to the enormous possibilities of variety 
in staircase plan, and thanks to the records of archi- 
tectural history, staircase designing has become 
among architects a highly specialized study. There 
are a few rules, however, that experience and custom 
have rather definitely established. These, according 
to Mr. Howard Major are: ‘The relation of the tread 
to the riser is determined by having the product of 
the height of the riser and the width of the tread 
come between 70 and 80 inches; that is, a 7-inch 
riser should have a tread 10 or 11 inches wide, as 
the product is 70 or 77. The width of the tread does 
not include the nosing.’ 

STAIRCASE. The entire stair construction 
including the enclosure walls. 

STEEPLE. A tall tower composed of several 
stories diminishing upward, usually part of a church 
or public building. The term includes tower and 
spire or other terminating superstructure. 

STIEGEL GLASS. Theint and colored glass- 
ware ‘that rivalled some of the choicest products of 
the old world’ manufactured by ‘Baron’ Stiegel 
from 1765 to 1774 at Manheim, Pennsylvania. 
William Henry Stiegel, born 1729 in Germany, came 
to this country with a considerable fortune as a 
young man. He first gained prominence as a land- 
owner and manufacturer of stoves. In 1763 he 
established glass works for which he imported 
artisans from England and Germany. Goblets, 
tumblers, decanters, creamers, bottles, cruets, bowls, 
and many other objects were made in white and 
colored glass. Of the colored ware, deep blue was 
perhaps the favorite, but amethyst, wine, and many 
shades of green were also important. The ware was 
sometimes also handsomely engraved and painted 
with enameled colors. Unfortunately Stiegel’s enor- 
mous holdings finally caused his failure. In 1774 
he was imprisoned for debt. Little is known of his 
history after that. He taught school and gave music 
lessons and at last died in ‘broken heart poverty.’ 

STRAPWORK. Akind 
of ornamentation typical 
of Elizabethan architec- 
ture, consisting of narrow 
straplike bands capri- 
ciously interlaced and folded. It is common in 
furniture and in interior decoration as well as in 
exterior building design. 

STRETCHER. In furniture, the strengthening 
brace between the legs of a chair, table, and so forth. 
In masonry, a brick or stone laid lengthwise in a wall. 
See also bond. 

















STUD. Specifically a 
light, upright timber in the 
framework of a partition or 
wall. The laths that carry 
the plaster are nailed to the 
studs. See also bridging. 

STYLOBATE. The top 
a step of a Greek Doric tem- 
SSS Was ple, that serves as a com- 
mon base on which the columns are set. 


SWAN-NECK PEDI- 
MENT. In furniture, a broken 
pediment formed of two graceful 


S-like pieces often found in Queene Anne, Chip- 
pendale, and Sheraton bookcases and highboys. 
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cA Sik Brocade in the “pletn-ar’” brilliance 


of Modern (o0lor 
wy 


ODERN artists of the loom, like their brethren 
of the brush, are bringing to their work more 
and more of Nature’s luminous harmony. 


This silk brocade is a particularly felicitous ex- 
ample of the use of this out-of-door or plein-air 
color in a floral design. The soft moss-green of the 
foliage, the limpid shades of rose, blue and maize in 
the floral motifs, give the fabric the refreshing 
vividness of an armful of flowers. 


While it is an example of an early XVIII Century 
fabric, this brocade is primarily French in its con- 
ception. The characteristic flat treatment of the 


design, however, shows the English Georgian in- 
fluence—the colors stand out softly and clearly 
against the black gros-grain ground with none of 
the shading of its French prototype. 


This type of brocade for hangings and upholstery 
brings to the somber richness of a panelled room a 
saving clarity of color. 


F. Schumacher & Co., Importers, Manufacturers 
and Distributors. to the trade only, of Decorative 
Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics, 60 West 4oth 
Street, New York City. Offices also in Boston and 
Chicago and Philadelphia. 
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WHILE this fabric —in its flat treat- 
ment of design and clear, soft coloring 
—exemplifies the English interpretation 
of an Italian Renaissance original, we 
can also show examples after the parent 
Italian fabrics, as well as other fabrics 
of the same family, showing the adap- 
tations by Louis XIV of France. 


¥ F-SCHUMACGHER & CO 





Your own decorator or upholsterer 
will arrange for you to see these bro- 
cades—he will also gladly attend to the 
purchase for you. In addition to bro- 
cades we carry many other fabrics which 
represent not only the inspiration of 
the great decorative periods but the new- 
est trend in modern coloration as well. 
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OuR HOME BUILDERS’ 
SERVICE BUREAU 


One of Our Stock House-Plans Expands into an Entirely New House 
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2 spe house is an interesting example of an 

expansion of one of our type houses to 
meet definite individual requirements. The 
plans of the ‘House We Built Ourselves’ are 
shown here, so that comparison may be made 
between these and the plans as they were en- 


larged. The block of the redesigned house is 


larger, for not only are the rooms themselves 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN OF STOCK HOUSE 





Send for our free bulletin which tells just 
how you may obtain sketches and plans of 
the house you are hoping to build. In 
this booklet you will find complete infor- 
mation with regard to the steps you should 
take: first to get your house thoughts to 
that intermediate stage of a pen and ink 
sketch on paper, and then to the final stage 
of realization in wood, brick, or stucco. 











larger, but the kitchen is included in the main 
mass and a garage has been attached at the 
right to balance the porch at the left. The 
stairs, according to the client’s wishes, lead out 
of the living-room and the service stairs from 
the kitchen join these at a landing under which 
is placed a coat closet. 

The kitchen has been made long enough to 


allow a table at one end, either for the maid or 


for the family on informal occasions. The rear 
entry has been made large enough to take an 
ice chest. 

Upstairs a second bathroom has been added 
in place of the fifth bedroom. This is a better 
arrangement for most people, as few families 
would find one bath sufficient in a house con- 


taining four bedrooms and a sleeping-porch. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN OF STOCK HOUSE 
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Second FLOOR PLAN 

















THE NEW HOUSE 
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The GORHAM mark on a piece of Sterling 
bespeaks rare beauty of design. It is the 
symbol of that supreme artistry wrought 
- by GORHAM’S master craftsmen. What- 
ever the pattern, time has proved its 
indifference to passing styles. 


GORHAM © 


‘PROVIDENCE NEW YORK 


cAmerica’s Leading Silversmiths for over 90 years 


THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN’S MARK - 
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a Burnside 
: , for 41 years 
a va master 
craftsman, 5s. 

ing the Gorham 
mark on an Etrus- 
can waiter. 


ETRUSCAN 
PATTERN 


Tea spoons, 6 for $9.50 
Dessert knives, 6 for 21.00 : 
Dessert forks, 6 for 20.00 Fe 
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NEW JOURNEYS AROUND THE GARDEN 


HE glare of tulips and the golden flame of 
T daffodils, with sheets of yellow, rose, or 
white from alyssum and moss phlox, do make 
the mass of color so pleasing to the eye in the 
spring garden, but our affections are placed on 
more lowly plants. A garden without pansies 
and violets has something lacking, and may be 
even altogether uninteresting. 

Beloved by poets and gardening folk of 
other days, the pansy face is again becoming 
popular in the garden. Many species are now 
being grown, so the older simplicity of identi- 
fication of garden plant as either the sweet 
violet, now made popular by the florist, or 
common pansy, now grown huge and odorless, 
has become much involved by the appearance 
of many other similar sisters. We are no 
longer even sure which are pansies or which 
violets, for the forms of Viola cornuta are popu- 
larly called both violet and pansy, while hy- 
bridization and garden training are changing 
more of the violet types into pansy faces. 

Strictly, all are violets (viola), but the 
popular name is given to all wild sorts, and the 
cultivated forms in which the petals do not 
overlap, the two upper stand somewhat apart 
from the other three lower, and the flower is 
not flattened, but with short thick spur, and 
the centre lacking some of the lines that give 
the facial expression of the common pansy. 
Evidently the name ‘pansy’ (probably corrupt 
French for ‘thoughts’) was first given to the 
annual species (V. tricolor), which has rounded 
overlapping petals, practically all alike, a 
slender spur and flat flower marked with lines 
and shadings in the centre; but many of the 
European violets in cultivation give forms that 
tend to take on the pansy face. The easy way 
is to call violets the flowers with narrow sepa- 
rated petals, and as soon as the flower becomes 
full and round it has arrived at the pansy 
status. The pansy shape gives more color mass 
in the garden, but the violet shows more 
artistic grace and has higher favor as a flower 
for picking. 

The next easy distinction is in habit of 
growth. Some violets, as the sweet violet and 
birdsfoot violet, send up their flowers and 
leaves separately from the crown at the earth, 
and have no real stem, though some of them 
send out runners after the manner of the straw- 
berry. The pansy and the downy yellow violet 
have a real stem, branching, bearing leaves and 
flowers at each joint; these are longer bloomers 
and give greater bulk of plant. 

There are many stemless species native to 
Europe, but only one, the sweet or florists’ 
violet (V. odorata), is at all well known. In our 
northern states it is entirely the property of the 
florists, but in grandmother’s day it was grown 
in the grass of the orchard, a hardy winsome 
thing with stems too short for picking, but 
supplying a wealth of fragrance in April and 
May, unnoted the rest of the summer. If you 
crave it for cut flowers it is cheaper and simpler 


Pansy Faces 
BY STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN 





THE TRUE VIOLA CORNUTA WHICH WAS 
BROUGHT TO OUR GARDENS FROM SPAIN 


to buy bouquets from the florists, for the out- 
door plants have very short stems to the 
flowers, and are discoverable only by their 
fragrance. For garden show some of our own 
stemless wild violets are more visible and easier 
to grow, though nearly odorless. At times the 
growing of the sweet violet in the garden be- 
comes popular again, and in cool, moist, shady, 
spots under trees (with our woodland ferns) it 
repays us by its matchless fragrance. The 
common florists’ sort is probably Princess of 
Wales, single dark violet, and very disap- 
pointing when grown outside the fleshpots of 
the cold frame. Most of the sorts are difficult 
to locate in the nurseries, but if you love vio- 
lets try them. The singles are more prolific 
bloomers: Czar, white; J. Roddenburg, light 
blue; Mrs. Astor, violet-red. The doubles last 
longer on the plant and when picked: Swanley 
White, white; Lady Hume Campbell and 
Marie Louise, light blue; the last the most 
fragrant of all. There are yellow varieties, but 
they are not visible to any degree in the U.S. A. 

V. bosnana (V. bosniaca; now probably I. 
cyanea var. perfimbriata) is a near relative, 
obtainable as seed from abroad. It has more 
shiny foliage, and the flowers are scarcely 
fragrant, but the greatest difference is in color, 
light blue above, and the lower petals white. 
It is like some of our stemless bicolored violets, 
and apparently easy to grow. V. arenaria 
grows like a small V. odorata. The rose variety 
grows readily from imported seed and is ap- 
parently hardy. 

The American stemless violets are legion, 
and of little use in well-ordered flower borders 
— they are plants of woodland, field, or bog. 
For wild gardens they are nature’s own touch, 
but as near effect they never come up to the 
artistic result of their colored plates in books. 
A stemless species is handicapped by nature for 
mass planting; it cannot get to the bulk nor 
long-bloom period of the stem-bearing sorts. 

Our best stemless violets are those with 
divided foliage; they bloom well and are easily 
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cultivated. In May great patches of birdsfoot 
violet (V. pedata) in the meadows and edges of 
woods are the common property of children 
throughout the eastern half of our country. 
The plant moves readily, but suggests wood- 
land or meadow rather than well-kept garden. 
A fair crop of second bloom appears at various 
times, particularly in September. The pale 
blue-green leaves are 3-5 divided, each finger 
notched near the tip. Though not strongly 
fragrant, it has as much odor as any of our 
native violets, and its face is more pansy-like 
than any of its near kin. Usually the flower is 
an even slaty lilac, but the form with the two 
upper petals much darker is quite common, 
and the other extreme is a fading to nearly 
pure white. This is the most promising species 
of our stemless kinds for garden improvement. 
Its shy blood sisters are V. palmata, with 
larger leaves 3-split and lobed some more, the 
central division much larger (something like 
red maple); V. pedatifida with the three lobes 
split and slashed (like cut-leaved Japanese 
maple); V. sagittata with a narrow leaf bearing 
big teeth near the base (like a tiny calla leaf); 
and many others like these. The interest is 
more in the foliage than the violet blossoms. 

The most prolific in flowers, leaves, and 
children, of the stemless violets, is the common 
blue violet (V. papilionacea, or V. cucullata, 
for the botanists have kept us quite dizzy 
while we watched the name being switched 
from one to the other). It makes big clumps 
some six inches high, with big heart-shaped 
leaves and numberless big blue violets on long 
stems just right for picking. It is far more 
floriferous than the sweet violet, and were it 
not wholly odorless it would be the only violet 
for spring bouquets, as it is particularly easy to 
grow. The flowers should be picked freely all 
the days of April and May, for every flower 
will surely make seed and every seed will make 
a plant. Once put into a garden its descend- 
ants can be removed only by most persistent 
weeding. Were all the flowers picked, its foliage 
makes good soil cover in spots too shady for 
grass. Picking all the flowers will not make it 
childless, for in early summer it makes the 
closed bud-flowers close to the ground in great 
quantity and rears fat seed capsules in time for 
fall sowing. There are all sorts of paler colors, 
to pure white; and from shape of leaves or 
hairiness the botanists make many related 
species. They spread by seed rather than by 
runners, and most of our meadow violets are 
of this group. 

The little tiny fellow with round leaves and 
yellow flowers with brown lines (V. rotundifolia 
and the little white ones in moist and boggy 


_ places are no more garden things than the gold- 


thread and mosses around them. 

Our native stem-bearing species are also 
trué wildings. The downy yellow (V. pubes- 
cens) and the smooth V. eriocarpa and western 
V. nuttalli have more (Continued on page 429) 
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Armstrong’s Corkboard In- 
sulation is easily nailed to 
frame construction or set in 
Portland cement mortar 
against brick or tile. Holds 
ap permanently. No 


ath required. 











“—and Armstrong’s Corkboard to Keep Your House 
Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer” 


Z 


An Excellent Non- 
Conductor of Heat 
Armstrong’s Cork- 
board contains mil- 
lions of microscopic 
cells, each one sealed 
by nature and con- 
taining entrapped air 
—the best heat insu- 
lation known except 
a vacuum. 





2. Non- Absorbent 


and Sanitary — 
Armstrong’s_ Cork- 
board will not absorb 
moisture and needs 
no furring strips. It 
does not mold, rot or 
provide harboring 
places for rats, mice 
or vermin. It lasts as 
long as the house. 
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3.Structurally 


Strong and Easy 
to Install — Arn- 
strong’s Corkboard 
is strong in structure 
and is easily nailed 
in place in frame 
buildings or readily 
set in Portland ce- 
ment mortar against 
brick or tile. 


Armstron 


SS CorkKBoarp built into the walls and roof 
will make your house easier to heat with a smaller 
plant and a fourth to a third less fuel. It will make your 
home more uniform in temperature; upstairs and down, 
freer from drafts and very much cooler in summer than an 
uninsulated house. 


Every house needs insulation. Brick, tile, stone, wood 
and plaster are not heat insulators. Too much of your 
furnace heat goes right through them instead of staying 
inside to warm your rooms. And in summer, the sun’s heat 
gets in as easily as furnace heat gets out. 


Armstrong’s Corkboard insulates your walls and roof in 
much the same way that rubber and porcelain insulate 
your electric wiring. It holds back heat 16 times better 
than brick; in other words, an inch and a half of Arm- 
strong’s Corkboard has the heat-retarding value of a 
brick wall 24 inches thick. Think what that means in in- 
creased comfort and smaller fuel bills. Armstrong’s Cork- 
board Insulation makes your walls and roof practically 
“heat tight.” 


Armstrong’s Corkboard goes right up against frame or 
masonry construction and requires no lath or furring strips. 
It takes and holds plaster permanently. It is fire-retarding, 
moisture-proof and vermin-proof, and has been used and 
proved for years in the industries. 


It is so easy to make your home cool in summer and 
warm and easy to heat in winter that you should investi- 
gate Armstrong’s Corkboard. Full information will be 
furnished to prospective house builders without charge 
or obligation. 


ArmstronG Cork & InsuLATION CoMPANY 
163 Twenty-fourth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Division of Armstrong Cork Company 


Nonpareil 


4. An Excellent Base 5. Slow-Burningand 


gs 
Corkboard Insulation 


6. Reasonable in 
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for Plaster— Arm- 
strong’s Corkboard 
takes and holds plas- 
ter permanently. No 
lath is required since 
the plaster keys firm- 
ly into the surface 
of the corkboard. 


a Fire - Retardant 
Armstrong’s Cork- 
board is slow-burn- 
ing and a positive 
fire-retardant. It will 
not burn unless 
flame is applied from 
an external source, 
and does not smolder 
or carry fire. 


Cost — Armstrong’s 
Corkboard costs no 
more than good lum- 
ber. Furthermore, its 
use makes possible a 
considerable reduc- 
tion in the size of the 
heating plant and 
effects savings of 
25% to 30% in fuel. 
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How I Dip IT 


Porches, Pat and Present: The Story of a Transformation 


T last the why and wherefore of the porch 
A has been discovered. In the dark ages 
before the advent of the motor car, there was 
no accurate method of gauging the exact 
financial status of people living in the country. 
To be sure, many owned horses, but only the 
favored few could boast a glittering equipage 
plus two men on the box, in white breeches. 

But there did develop a way in which one’s 
prosperity could be blazoned forth to neighbors 
and to the casual passers-by. That way was 
the porch. 

The first, or Ford class of householders had 
to be contented with a five-foot wide runway 
across the front of the house. Four turned 
columns usually supported the roof of this 
structure, but in some cases this roof and the 
columns were not acquired until later, like 
spare tires. On this boardwalk effect, in large 
rocking chairs, the entire family (with the 
exception of mother) exposed themselves of a 
Sunday to sightseers, and one would say, 
judging from their grim expressions, that they 
had been sentenced to sit there. No one dared 
rock, and the bold one who attempted to 
relieve the congestion by taking his chair out 
on the grass was promptly squelched. The 
contraption had been built to be sat upon, 
and sat upon it should be. 

Next we progress into the Buick class; a 
porch around the front and two sides. This 
was showing ’em for fair. As a rule No. 
Two Class sported a cobblestone foundation 
and railing, with little arches cunningly 
allowed in the stonework near the floor. 
The columns of this type of porch were, as a 
rule, turned and fussily trimmed with wooden 
gingerbread of the Impossible Period. Hope- 
lessly ugly as they were, and depriving the 
rooms inside of any glimmer of sunshine, these 
additions were, nevertheless, unmistakable 
symbols of father’s raise or fortunate invest- 
ment. The proud trees of the forest, if they 
had ears, would no doubt bend their heads in 
very shame at the mention of the jig-saw 
inventor’s name. It seems impossible that any- 


BY EDITH DUNHAM SMITH 





Occasionally we shall print on this page longer 
articles similar to this one which tell of valuable ex- 
periences which cannot be condensed into the 400- 
or 500-word articles which ordinarily appear here. 
For such articles, of from 1000-1200 words, accom- 
panied by photographs, we will pay $25.00. These 
manuscripts should be addressed to ‘How I Did It’ 
Editor, House Beautiful Publishing Company, 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 











thing so lovely as a tree could be tortured into 
some of the monstrosities miscalled ornaments. 

But last of all, joy of joys! The Rolls 
Royce stage! A porte-cochére! None knew 
what cochére meant and few had got as far 
as the Fermez la porte line in the French 
grammar. In fact, the favorite pronunciation 
up our way seemed to be ‘Port-o-shay’ said 
with a slight hesitation and followed by a 
rather defiant toss of the head. One of those 
things, anyway, was the créme de la créme. 
And in truth, who, on foot, could fail to be 
impressed by the style of a ménage which so 
effectually hid its main entrance? The only 
practical way to scale one of these fortresses 
was to ascend a large carriage block, and from 
there to make a flying leap across the chasm 
of road, reaching, if lucky, the landing oppo- 
site. This landing seemed to be a third step to 
a flight of which the first and second had been 
left off. There may have been other ways to 
gain an entrance to the kind of porch I have in 
mind, but they were well comouflaged. When 
anyone bought a house besides an arrangement 
of this kind, he would doubtless be harboring 
the delusion that he had acquired a grand 
mansion. Picture his surprise! For his house, 
when the prententious trimmings were re- 
moved, would be in truth a shrinking and 
modest cottage. 

Take the case of our house. Prosperity at 
different eras had caused its simple and good 
exterior to sprout, in turn: a north front porch 
continuing around the west side, an east porch 
covering two windows, and last but not least, 


an utterly useless back-porch that shame- 
facedly eliminated the occasional sunbeam 
that was discovered in a south window. 

Our house had been built during the Civil 
War by my husband’s grandfather, in a very 
conservative Connecticut community. All the 
neighboring homes were owned by relatives 
or friends of his family. Very few changes had 
come to ‘the Hill,’ as it is called, with the 
exception of recurrent epidemics of porches, 
and here and there a mild eruption of bay- 
windows. So when the rebel grandchildren 
took possession of the Shaw homestead, and 
the fateful news went the rounds, ‘I hear the 
young Smiths are going to alter the white 
house,’ a perceptible cloud of disapproval 
seemed to surround us. Indeed, while the 
work was in progress, one neighbor left her 
canning and came over to try and reason 
with us. 

‘I says to my husband,’ said she, ‘they’re 
tearin’ off all them lovely porches, and he 
says, Well for the life of me I don’t see why 
they done what they done.’ We tried to 
explain to her in a soothing manner that we 
did not leave ‘two rooms, bath and’ in New 
York to scrape mould off our floors, nor yet 
to sit in semigloom when in the house, but she 
sadly left us to our unregenerate ways, and 
even now she rather edges away from us when 
we meet her in the stores. 

When the architect showed us the blue- 
prints of Proposed Alterations to the Residence 
of W. L. S., N. H., Conn. (what a thrill is 
contained in the sight of those words printed 
right out!), I begged him to let us have a 
perfectly flat front door, so strong was my 
anti-porch complex, but at last he persuaded 
me to consent to one 3 x 6. The side entrance 
in the plan was made as tiny and uninviting 
as possible in order to discourage its use, for 
up to our time everyone used to drive up to the 
side porch and from it the only way into the 
house was directly into the dining-room, a 
very undesirable feature. It has taken many 
harsh words and (Continued on page. 432) 





THE PORCHES WHICH BURDENED THE ORIGINAL HOUSE WERE THE 
PRIDE OF THE COUNTRYSIDE, BUT THEY WERE RELENTLESSLY REMOVED, 
AND LIGHT LET INTO ROOMS WHICH HAD BEEN DARK FOR FORTY YEARS 
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WITH THE FRONT PORCH REMOVED, AND THE FLOOR OF THE SIDE 
PORCH LAID IN BRICK, INSTEAD OF OLD GRAY BOARDS, THE HOUSE 
ASSUMED A SURPRISINGLY PLEASANT, MODERN APPEARANCE 
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Your guide to the 
choicest of pines 


SO THAT you may know this won- 
derful pine, grown in the Inland 
Empire of the Great Northwest, 
we have named it “Pondosa” 
and stamped it with the trade- 
mark herewith. Pondosa Pine is 
light in weight, yet strong. It 
serves many building purposes. It 
is beautiful wood. It is economical. 
It is dependable. Every piece is 
rigidly graded, thoroughly sea- 
soned and carefully milled. For 
sale by all good lumber dealers. 
Write for booklet. Address Dept. 
11, Western Pine Manufacturers 
Association of Portland, Oregon. 


Pondosa Pime 


The Pick o'the Pines 
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ARTIFICIAL REFRIGERATION 


F you are a housewife in the vicinity of 

Boston, you will find an average of thirty- 
one days a year in which the natural, outdoor 
temperature will be just right for keeping foods 
safely, neither too hot nor too cold. 

In Chicago, this average will be thirty-five 
days per year; in Atlanta, nineteen days, while 
Los Angeles has not had a single day, within 
the past five years, where the outdoor tempera- 
ture remained between the refrigeration dan- 
ger points throughout the twenty-four hours. 

What are these refrigeration danger points? 
Pure food experts and refrigeration engineers 
have determined that they lie at 32° and 50° 
above zero, Fahrenheit. Below 32° foods and 
food materials freeze, and some of them be- 
come unfit for consumption. Above 50° bac- 
teria multiply rapidly and the food spoils. It is 
only by maintaining the temperature between 
these points that immunity from the two evils, 
germs and freezing can be secured for our food 
supplies. 

We are too prone to believe that, when win- 
ter comes, all will be well if foods are placed in 
an outdoor box and left to the mercies of Dame 
Nature. But manifestly Dame Nature did not 
figure on the demands of modern cookery for 
refrigeration, for she has provided, on the aver- 
age, only nineteen days in the year, over the 
United States, where the outside temperature 
hangs between the danger points specified and 
where foods placed in the outdoor air will be 
kept safely. 

She has driven us to artificial refrigeration as 
a means of preventing food spoilage. The 
modern scheme of living requires that, in the 
home, we must prepare and keep foods on hand 
in quantities a little ahead of the demands of 
the next meal. Very few of us have the cool 
cave, the spring of ice-water or the deep well, 
where the air is always cold and where our 
forefathers’ wives were wont to store the sur- 
plus perishables against the demands of a sub- 
sequent meal. We have been using ice, har- 
vested from ponds, lakes, and rivers, or frozen 
artificially, and placed in an insulated icebox 
with the food supply in order to secure the cold 
environment desired. 

This artificially created cold is designed to 
slow up the spoiling and deterioration which 
are lying in wait to destroy food substances, 
the same as anything else, for there are enemies 
that attack and seek to destroy all forms of 
matter. Edible foods, because of the form they 
must take when prepared to be eaten, are more 
susceptible, perhaps, to the attacks of these 
enemies than are a lot of other forms, like the 
granite boulder lying half exposed out on a 
pasture slope, or the building blocks in a wall. 

If the temperature in the ice-cooled box 
would be kept constant, even if it were a little 
above 50°, it would still slow up this spoiling 
process appreciably. But the difficulty lies in 
maintaining a constant low temperature. A 
cake of ice in the ice compartment is bound to 


Ice Without the Iceman 
BY F. J. ST. JOHN 


melt and, as it melts, it loses its capacity for 
cooling, and we can appreciate that this de- 
creases pretty rapidly when we remember that 
an ice cube six inches square has only one 
fourth as much cooling surface as has a twelve- 
inch cube. 

Again. Ice is a solid. It performs its cooling 
through a process of liquefaction. Through the 
absorption of heat it changes to a liquid and 
the heat units, becoming entangled with the 
water are carried away through the waste pipe, 
leaving a certain degree of cold in their place. 

Another thing that is left, along with the coy, 
shrinking ice cake, is moisture, in an atmos- 
phere that is gradually growing warmer. 
Warm air and moisture make a fine combina- 
tion as a part of gardening project. Under 
their beneficent influence tiny seeds will sprout 
and grow, and green things will shortly display 
themselves in luxuriant profusion beneath the 
prideful eye of the gardner. We want no such 
display as this in the family ice-chest. It is our 
dearest desire that all food materials that are 
stored therein should remain 7 statu quo, hence 
the importance of keeping heat and moisture 
outside. If we don’t, foods will be spoiled and 
thrown away; or perhaps they will be spoiled 
just a trifle, so slightly that one’s sensibilities 
cannot detect it — until the foods are eaten. 
Food which has only started to spoil, even just 
a little, is spoiled, just the same. It is only a 
question of the degree of spoiledness. If food 
is not pure, it is tainted, and there may be 
taint enough to upset the digestive apparatus 
of the entire family. It may be the cause of un- 
explained headaches or other disorders, or even 
of the grouches that come along sometimes to 
disturb even the smoothest-running domestic 
programmes. 

You can be sure that if food is kept long in an 
ice chest where the air is moist and the temper- 
ature keeps mounting above 50 degrees, it can- 
not remain pure. It is bound to become spoiled. 

The only practical way to prevent this spoil- 
ing is to keep the food stored in dry air, with 
the temperature between the afore-mentioned 
danger points, 32° and 50° above zero, Fahren- 
heit. 

This ideal manner of preserving the house- 
hold food supply has been achieved through 
the development of the mechanical refrigera- 
tor. This operates automatically to create and 
maintain what experts in household engineer- 
ing have determined is the ideal condition for 
keeping foods safely and economically re- 
frigerated. 

Briefly, the essential parts of the household 
electrical refrigerator are: An insulated cabinet 
on the order of those employed where ice is 
used; then a set of coils placed inside the cabi- 
net and charged with some refrigerant such as 
sulphur dioxide, and a compressor into which 
the heat-laden and gasified refrigerant can be 
drawn and compressed. This compressor, 
located in the base of the cabinet or the base- 
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ment, is run by a small electric motor and the 
compressed refrigerant gives up its heat into 
the surrounding cooling medium, either air or 
water. Held under pressure and having lost its 
heat, this refrigerant returns to a liquid form 
and is forced back to the refrigerating coils, 
where it is held ready to repeat the refrigerat- 
ing cycle. 

The refrigerant must be a liquid with a low 
boiling point. Sulphur dioxide, for example, 
which has been mentioned, boils at 14° above 
zero, Fahrenheit. The heat from the food com- 
partment of the refrigerator will raise the tem- 
perature of the liquid in the coils above its 
boiling point. As the liquid boils, it will absorb 
a great deal of heat. It is hungry for heat, in 
fact, taking it up as a dried sponge absorbs 
water. It takes its heat from the only source 
that ought to be available — the inside of the 
chest — and that leaves said inside very cool. 

How cold the food compartments will be is 
just a matter of adjustment. The mechanism 
can be set so as actually to freeze the contents 
of the food compartments if desired. But that 
would be silly, for no such temperature is 
practical. 

As was said, the operation of the electrical 
refrigerator is automatic. The heat which is 
inside the cabinet is absorbed by the liquid 
within the coils, the liquid becomes a gas, it 
exerts pressure upon a mechanism which 
closes an electric switch and starts the motor. 
This operates the refrigerating mechanism 
until the proper degree of cold is restored, 
when it stops. A motor of one quarter horse- 
power capacity will run the average household 
electrical refrigerator, operating intermittently 
from 25 to 40 per cent of the time, depending 
upon the room temperature. Where the refrig- 
erating mechanism is air cooled, the electricity 
consumed will represent the entire cost of 
operation. With a water-cooled unit there will 
be a few gallons of water used each day, but 
the lessened time of actual operation with this 
cooling will probably equalize the operating 
cost as between the two methods. 

In any event the cost of electrical refrigera- 
tion will compare very favorably with the cost 
of ice, as secured in the average city. This 
statement is based upon the experience of 
several thousands of owners who are already 
enjoying the advantages of electrical refrigera- 
tion. 

What are the outstanding features of elec- 
trical refrigeration, in their appeal to the mod- 
ern housewife? Foremost, perhaps, will be the 
absolute convenience of the equipment — the 
utter freedom from all the bother and annoy- 
ance that go with taking ice from the iceman. 
Following the latter plan, first you hang out 
the ice sign, then you wait for the iceman, then 
you let him in and clear out the ice compart- 
ment for him, then you pay him and clean up 
the traces of ice drippings and muddy tracks — 
an endless round. It (Continued on page 433) 
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, Rew Jersey 
ZINC 
The New Jersey Zinc Company 


EStablished 1848 
Products Distributed by 


The New Jersey Zinc Sales Company 


INCORPORATE DO 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO - PITTSBURGH - CLEVELAND - SAN FRANCISCO 


There is no way to keep the inside ofa roofing are made from Horse Head 
small pipe from rusting except by making Zinc, they cannot rust. They require 
it of a non-rusting material. no protection inside or out. They will 


When conductor pipes, gutters and last as long as the building they adorn. 
























































IV. Our Neighbor's Dog 


HEN we had been married six weeks 

and were busily moving into our 
‘optional cottage’ for a year, Gregory asked 
me if I would like to have him buy me 
a dog. We had paused on our front steps, and 
were looking out along the quiet country 
road, as he spoke. 

‘No,’ said I firmly, ‘no dog.’ 

‘Don’t care for dogs?’ queried Gregory 
politely. 

‘Like them too well,’ said I. ‘They break 
your heart when they die.’ 

“Ever have one?’ asked Gregory. 

‘Yes,’ said I, warming to the topic, ‘a 
wonderful black cocker spaniel, with such 
long silky feathery ears that he would n’t eat 
his dinner until I tucked his ears back under 
his collar out of his way.’ 

‘Our neighbors all have dogs,’ said Gregory. 

‘What kind?’ I in- 
quired eagerly. 

‘I don’t know many 
of the named varie- 
ties,’ admitted Greg- 
ory, ‘but I think the 
Barwick’s dog is a 
collie. At least, here 
he comes now!’ 

Up the road trotted 
the Barwick dog —a 
solid little resolute 
bull-terrier — a perfect 
Briton — what Eng- 
land expects. 

‘Why Gregory,’ said 
I, ‘that’s not a collie! 
That’s a bulldog with 
a face like a fried egg!’ 

‘Well,’ confessed 
Gregory, ‘I told you I 
did n’t know much 
about our feathered 
friends. A man told 


me there was a thoroughbred collie in this 
neighborhood, and | judged this must be it. 
Here it comes to see you,’ he warned. 

‘They ’ll all come,’ said I happily, ‘and we’ll 
have all the advantages of owning a whole 
fleet of dogs.’ 








They all came — the real collie last of all ‘ 


TWENTY MILES OUT 


Indiscretions of a Commuter’s Wife 


BY HERSELF 





Illustrations by Beatrice Stevens 











They came; a dapper fox terrier named 
Victrola, a delightful old farm-dog named 
Shep, two wild and lanky Airedales, the 
Barwick bulldog, and a funny spitz named 
Tricksy Flynn. 

The real collie came last of all. He was kept 
busy all day playing with his master’s children, 
but at evening after the little boys were in 
bed he could spare time for a call. A drifting 
plume of yellow and white would go waving 
past our window, a slender white paw would 
be laid on our step, and the most beautiful 
collie in the world was at our door. 

His name, we learned, was Valentino; and 
he adored Gregory because Gregory would 
let him bark. I used to make them go out to 
the garage to play their barking game —a 
sport which they had perfected together — a 
complicated game with rules something like 
‘duck on a rock,’ in- 
volving a_ series of 
angular jumps on the 
part of the man to 
snatch at the dog, and 
an equally sudden series 
of stiff hops on the part 
of the dog to evade 
the man, all accom- 
panied by deafening 
volleys of delighted 
barks. 

Valentino liked us 
so well that his master 
came over one evening 
at Christmas time and 
asked us if we would 
keep the dog while the 
family went away for 
the holidays. ‘We usu- 
ally take Val with us,’ 
explained Colonel Max- 
field apologetically, 
‘but my wife’s aunts 
are to be at the reunion this year, and they ’re 
afraid of dogs. I know,’ added the Colonel, 
eying Valentino narrowly, ‘that it’s asking a 
great deal.’ 

But we were delighted. So was Valentino. 
He stood on the porch with me next morning 
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and watched his family drive away without 
a tear. 

‘Don’t bother to stay at home with him,’ 
called Mrs. Maxfield as they drove off, ‘he 
never runs away.’ 

‘All right,’ I nodded, but I glanced at 





Our guest and Gregory spent the rest of the evening 
perfecting Valentino's ‘range’ 


Valentino; and Valentino, smiling pensively, 
glanced at me. 

We stayed at home together all that week. 
Gregory spent his spare moments, in the 
evenings, teaching Valentino to sing. Valen- 
tino had discovered this talent in himself one 
night when a friend of ours, who has a rare 
high tenor voice, came in to try over some 
new songs. I had hardly struck the first low 
minor chord on the piano, when Valentino 
pricked up his ears. And when the liquid 
tenor voice began, and the wistful melody 
went up and up, Valentino’s lovely ruffled 
neck went also up and up — his nose pointing 
to the place in the ceiling where the moon 
should have been — and his own rare tenor 
voice chimed in, in perfect tune. Our guest 
and Gregory spent the rest of the evening 
perfecting Valentino’s ‘range.’ They found 
that his favorite selection was a Christmas 
solo beginning, ‘We have seen his star in the 
East.’ The thrilling soft minor thrum of 
the chords in the (Continued on page 434) 
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DANERSK FURNITURE 
Fitendly livable groups with the 


assurance of authentic design 


ANERSK Furniture is made for those 
.who value authentic tradition in de- 
sign, and who wish their homes to mirror the 
same genuineness, friendliness of spirit, and 
freedom from ostentation to which they 
themselves aspire. When considered from 
this point of view it is acknowledged to be 
the most moderately priced furniture of qual- 
ity that is made today. 
There are suitable pieces of Danersk Fur- 
niture for every room in the house. 


For the Sun Room, there are quaint 




















s 


The Litchfield secretary desk and Spanish foot fiddle- 
backed chair. Courtesy of House and Garden. 

















A Brittany chair and Boston spool table of mellow- 
toned maple and copper-print chintz. Courtesy of House 
and Garden. 


Brittany chairs, of maple and copper-print 
chintz! Butterfly and tavern tables! A curly 
maple desk, with compartment devised to 
hold the radio—a wing couch made on the 
lines of a Pilgrim bench, but changed to 
proportions of luxurious comfort. 


R the Dining Room, there are Plym- 
outh cupboards with hidden trays for 
silver and linen; a draw-top table containing 
its extension leaves within itself, cozy for few, 
immediately ample for many, by the simplest 
means of pulling out the leaves. Eighteenth 





Century groups of Cuban mahogany; pieces 
in maple and white walnut, finished in mel- 
low amber tones of old wood. 


And then there are mirrors—desks—whole 
groups and single pieces for the Living Room 
and Bedroom. 

But why try to tell you on a single page? The only 
way is for you to come and see, and the only places 
are our Chicago, New York, and Los Angeles show- 
rooms. 

The subject of the right furniture for your house is 
worthy of close study, time, attention and real sacrifice, 
if need be. 











The Sulgrave highboy and side chair—burled walnut 
and herringbone inlays. 














furnished by Scott L. Robertson, Inc. 





Part of Sulgrave set, of beautiful burled woods and inlays. 

















The fine trumpet turnings and scalloped stretches of a rare old six-leg highboy were 
the inspiration in design for this draw-top dining table, 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION, 383 Madison Avenue, New York 


Chicago Salesrooms 
315 Michigan Avenue, North 


Factories In New EncLAnD 


Los Angeles Distributor 
2869 West Seventh Street 
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Not Even a Glance 
at the Heating 


Plant for Weeks 
at a Time 


Summer warmth is not a 
bit more carefree than gas 
heating! For with gas fuel 
you can forget the heating 
plant for weeks at a stretch. 


Dirt and worry and 
trouble in heating your 
home are needless. Use 
gas—in an efficient, built- 
for-the-job gas appliance. 
Day and night the temper- 
ature will be kept at the 
exact degree you wish— 
without even a thought of 
attention. 


Let us tell you how gas 


heating is adapted to your 
particular home. 


THE BRYANT HEATER & 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


978 E. 72nd Street Cleveland, O. 


Branches in Principal Cities 








Interesting Facts About 
‘INDIANA LIMESTONE 


SH 
Number Three 


and they came upon a small house set back 
from the road amid the protection of great trees and 
the gay companionship of flowers—a small house re- 
flecting character and dignity together with a certain 
gentle friendliness — beautiful and strongly built, 
with walls of natural stone which vines would, in 
time, love to climb and which the passing years would 


a lene ewnthiede of the balitina not destroy but only make more mellow ..... 


stone of the nation is obtained from 
the Indiana Limestone district each 
year. 30,000 carloads of stone annu- 
ally are sent across the continent to 
be used in erecting schools, colleges, 
churches, office buildings, State Capi- 
tols, hotels, memorial buildings, 
homes. Thisisequivalentto 12,000,000 
cubic feet of stone, or 2,400,000,000 


Build your home of Indiana Limestone and it will be beau- 
tiful with the subdued color-tones and strong with the 
strength that only natural stone can have. 


No other building material has the same loveliness of color- 
ing and texture, and the same extreme durability. Its cost 





pounds. is only slightly in excess of that of less durable materials. 





Our Portfolio of small house designs, conceded to be one 
of the finest collections of its kind to be issued by any 
building material producers, will be sent upon receipt 
of soc. Address Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s 
Association, Box 777, Bedford, Indiana 
In the house illustrated, vock-faced Indiana 
Limestone was used, laid ndom 


ashlar over a backing af hollow tile. The cost 
ofthe stone set in the wall was $3,000, 
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Let These “Four Wise Men of Building” 
Help Make Your New Home a Success 


Architect; Building Material Dealer; 
Building Contractor; Concrete Products 
Manufacturer. 

Each, if you will let him, will make 
an invaluable contribution to the per- 
manent success of your new home. 

Each is sincerely interested in help- 
ing you build wisely and economically. 

Each merits your confidence, from 
the time your plans first take form. 


Ask their counsel on the possibilities of 
Medusa White Cement: for stucco for the 
outer walls, giving a beautiful, lasting surface 
in pure white or a pleasing tint; for garden 
walls, terraces, lawn furniture and other 
landscape work; for swimming and orna- 
mental pools, outdoors and in; and for more 
than a dozen other practical uses in building. 


Medusa is the only Waterproofed 
White Cement in the world. 


We will gladly send literature to you and to your own“ Wise Men,”’’ if you will send us their names. 


THE SANDUSKY CEMENT COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


New York: 350 Madison Avenue 


Dixon, Ill.: 34 Dixon National Bank Building 


MEDUSA | 


WHITE CEMENT 
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O LOUNGE smartly is an art. This 
Coxwell Chair, as tailored as Bond 
Street, as comfortable as a soft collar and 

as characteristic of its owner as his pet niblick, 

strikes the keynote of smartness with comfort. 


The chair is called “The Regent”. The rams- 
foot leg and Ionic arms are adapted from old 
English originals. The down filled cushions 
and roll back are upholstered in Jacobean tap- 
estry, brown on fawn velour trimmed. 


The Ottoman is not merely an adjunct to 
the chair but is in itself a valuable seating unit. 


Dealers of Distinction everywhere can show you 


this and other Elgin A. Simonds pieces of merit. 
Write for the name of the nearest. 


THE ELGIN A. SIMONDS COMPANY 


New York Syracuse, N. Y. Chicago 


SIMONDS 


Individualism ~in Good Gurniture 
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Any store displaying this 
Sign can furnish the John- 
son Floor Polishing Out- 
fit. These stores also carry 
a full line of Johnson’s 
Artistic Interior Wood 
Finishes. They will gladly 


give you a FREE copy of 


the Johnson 25c Book on 
Home Beautifying and 
are competent to answer 
questions and give advice 
on the proper finishing 
of wood. 


i be. been waxing the floors this morning— 
we hada birthday party for Jackie yesterday 
and the children danced all over the house. 


“Yes, they do look nice, don’t they? And 
it’s only taken me half-an-hour. Several years 
ago I had the floors refinished with wax large- 
ly on the children’s account—waxed floors 
are so clean and sanitary for them to play on! 
Another advantage of waxed floors is that 
children can romp on them all they want to 
without injury to the finish. 


“But, while I had the floors waxed origi- 
nally for the children’s sake, I shall certainly 
keep them waxed for my own sake. It’s so 
quick—and easy—and clean. No mess—no 
rags or pails—no soiled hands—why, you 
don’t even have to stoop! 


“Yes, I'll gladly tell you how. I bought 
one of those Johnson Floor Polishing Out- 
fits which include a bottle of Liquid Wax 
—a Lamb’s-wool Mop for applying and a 
Weighted Brush for polishing. 


* All you do is pour the Liquid Wax on 
the Mop—this cleans the floor and, at the 
same time, deposits a thin film of Wax. A 
few brisk strokes with the Weighted Brush 
will quickly bring this Wax to a beautiful, 
artistic, durable polish. It takes only a few 
minutes and is as easy as running a carpet 
sweeper. 

“We polish all of our furniture and wood- 
work with Johnson’s Liquid Wax too. And 
the kitchen linoleum!” 


5665 C floor Polishing Outfit, $500 


t's the new, easy way to have beautiful waxed floors 
and linoleum. This Outfit Consists of: 


1 Quart of Johnson's Liquid Wax ..................$1.40 
1 Johnson's Lambs-wool Wax Mop..............-. 1.50 
1 Johnson's Weighted Floor Polishing Brush. 3.50 
1 Johnson's Book on Home Beautifying.......... 25 

$6.65 


Insist upon your dealer supplying you with a Johnson 


“Come in, Martha, 





BEAUTIFUL 


Tue Littte Gray House wIitH THE 
PaLE-GREEN Door 


(Continued from page 364) 


entirely concealed from all but a 
small section of the room. 
Referring to the plan it will be 
seen that the dining-room has a 
penchant for doors. There are 
seven doors in one small room — 
if the cupboard is counted as a 
door. With skill, and with good 
humor, the architects — two women 
— converted this liability into an 
asset. I wonder if two masculine 
architects could have outwitted 
seven doors without letting the 
doors even guess that it was being 
done! In houses of this period one 
finds almost invariably that the 
wall of the room occupied by the 
fireplace is entirely paneled in wood, 
while plaster is used for the other 
three walls. In this dining-room 
the architects gave to the wall 
opposite the fireplace the appear- 
ance of wood through the medium 
of doors and mouldings. Thus there 


are two walls which are white an 
paneled, and two which are p; 
pered. In this room, lighted onl 
by two small windows, these broa 
expanses of white are very de 
sirable. In restoring old-fashione 
houses all is grist which comes t. 
the imaginative architect’s mill. 
The floor of the dining-room is o 
the invariable gray of the house 
The rug is gray with a dark-blu 
border. The wall paper looks lik 
old Delft china with its lacy 
medallion of bright blue and it: 
miniature landscape inset. Th 
windows have glass curtains o! 
frilled organdie and draperies of 
chintz — yellow, checked minutely 
with a darker tone and sprinkled 
with sprigs of tiny flowers. Against 
the figured wall paper these hang- 
ings appear to be made of plain 
material. When the right relation 
between figures is attained the use 
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$6.65 Floor Polishing Outfit for $5.00 —it means a sav- 
ing of $1.65! 

This offer is good at department, drug, grocery, hard- 
wareand paint stores. If your dealercannot furnish theout- 
fit—write us for the name of a nearby dealer who can. 


; c S.C. JOHNSON & SON : Dept. H. B. 4 + Racine, Wis. 
a, “The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


JOHNSON'S LIQUID WAX 




















THE PLAN OF THE SECOND FLOOR SHOWS TO WHAT LENGTH 

A CAREFUL OWNER WILL GO TO PRESERVE THE ORIGINAL 

LINES OF THE FRONT OF THE HOUSE. THE ADDITION TO THE 

LIVING-ROOM FOR THE PIANO IS NOT SHOWN ON THESE 
PLANS 
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The new 


Richardson 


vecommendas tt 
especially 
Jor a house 


of tan brick 
eifo 


You've never seen this beautiful new bronze 
mosaic coloring on a roof. 

But some Fall you've come upon a woodland 
clearing when red oak leaves have just been 
blown upon the frost-browned grass. That is 
the coloring of this roof—an unstudied blend 
of rich reds and soft browns. 

Frankly, the bronze mosaic roof is not one 
for a white house, or a house painted canary 
yellow. Ona darker house it is unusually beau- 
tiful; particularly on one of tan brick, with a 
contrasting trim. Here, it blends in perfect 
harmony with the house itself; it makes the 
roof and body one. And yet its rich coloring 
serves to emphasize the graceful sweep of a 
pleasing roof line against a background of trees 
or sky. 
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VYONZE MOSAIC TOO 





And for a white colonial house nothing could 
be more attractive than the onyx roof, where 
opal and bronze mosaic shingles add interesting 
touches of color to a jade green background. 


There are other new colorings, too; likewise 
suited to different types of homes. 


Before you build, before you re-roof; by all 
means see these new roof colorings. One of 
them can give your home the distinction and 
charm you have always wanted. 





This distinctive Richardson Multicrome Roof 


is formed of shingles on each 
of which are blended in end- 
less variety slate flakes of 
tile red and Richardson's 
rare weathered brown. The 
bronze mosaic effect is se- 
cured by applying them just 
as they come from the bun- 
dle. No sorting nor special 
work in laying is necessary. 


Other rich blends 
of color 


This, however, is but one 
example of the beauty se- 
cured in Richardson Multi- 
crome Roofs. The opal roof, 
for instance, is similarly 
formed with weathered 
brown and jade green slate 
flakes. It is particularly 
good-looking on a house of 
creamy stucco. 

© 1925, The Richardson Company 








50% thicker than 
the ordinary roof 


The Multicrome Roof is built 
of Richardson Super - Giant 
Shingles — extra large, extra 
heavy. Its 50% greater thick- 
ness adds both beauty of tex- 
ture and years of endurance. 
Its base is sturdy, long-fibre 
Richardson felt. Its water- 
proofing is Viskalt—o9.8% 
pure bitumen, especially vac- 
uum-processed. Its surface is 
slateinclose, overlapping flakes 
—further protection against 
weather and fire hazards. 
The Richardson Multicrome 
Roof represents the maximum 
roof value at a moderate price. 
It is economical to lay and 
equally good for new or over- 
the-old-roof jobs 








With these new colors you can make the roof 


one of the most effective 
units of your decorative 
scheme. It is all-important, 
of course, that the coloring 
of the roof be in harmony 
with the rest of the house. 
Only then can it contribute 
its full share of beauty to 


your home. 
To help you choose 


To help you choose the 
roof which will make the 
most of this opportunity we 
have prepared an authorita- 
tive booklet fully illustrated 
in color. It shows page after 
page of beautiful homes in 
different architectural 
styles. And with the Rich- 
ardson Harmonizer which it 
contains you can see the 
complete effect of 54 differ- 


ent combinations of body, trim and roof colors. 

The booklet also gives valuable informationon 
the principles of any harmonious color scheme. It 
is called What Color for the Roof? The price is 
twenty-fivecents. If you are planning on build- 
ing or re-roofing, this booklet will be worth 
many times its cost. Write for your copy to 
day. Or perhaps you will be interested in our 
booklet, A Richardson Product for Every Roof- 
ing Need; sent free. 


See the new colors 
at your dealer's 


Meanwhile, go to your nearest dealer in lum- 
ber, hardware or building materials. Ask him 
to show you these and other beautiful Richard- 
son color effects, in solid as well as blended 
tones. Ask him, too, why the points men- 
tioned in the panel at the left make their beauty 
lasting. 

Deaters: There is a Richardson product for every 
roofing need. Perhaps you can secure the Rich- 
ardson franchise for your territory. Write us. 


CYkeRICHARDSON COMPANY 
Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 


Chicago New York h Cw (1008 Fisk Bldg.) 
New Cites allas 
63 Albany St., Cambeldee , Mass. 


7 Richardson Com; 

Dept, 4D, Lockland, Ohio 
Enclosed find 25c (stamps or coin). Sendme 
your new booklet, What Color for the Roof? 








City -... 


a Check here if you wens be free booklet, A Richardson 
Product for Every Roofing Ni 








RICHARDSON ROOFING 
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Defeating the Raiders 


Safe from the raiding elements and 
their ally, RUST, is the home de- 
fended by COPPER and its alloys. 


COPPER roofing, downspouts and gut- 
ters are permanent armor, above. 
BRASS pipe plumbing is defeat for 
rust’s creeping attack on pipes, below. 


And the stealthy corrosion that scars 
plated substitutes is defied by hard- 
ware and lighting fixtures made of real 
BRASS or BRONZE. 


COPPER & BRASS 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway - New York 


Send for our new book K-6, which shows you how to build or buy to defeat 
the “Raiders.” No charge. 
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e Millions of DCORS 


In-American fiomes 


A 200-year supply 
of California White 
and Sugar Pines 
now stands in the 
region where our 
mills operate. Nat- 
ural growth of 
standing timber, 
augmented by nat- 
ural reforestation, 
assures a supply of 
these valuable 
building woods for 
all time. 
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More than five million doors are annually made from California 
White Pine and California Sugar Pine. Many of the largest 
manufacturers of exterior, French and panel doors make them 


wholly of these fine, soft pines. 


California Pines possess ten natural 
points of excellence that make them 
favored woods for doors. 

1. They are soft-textured and straight- 
grained — work easily and can be cut 
with or across the grain without 
splitting. 

2. These woods are air seasoned in a 
climate ideal for that purpose, or are 
easily kiln dried to any manufacturing 
requirement. 

3. They take glue evenly over every 
surface, binding all contacted parts 
rigidly. 

4. Their natural freedom from warping, 
shrinking and swelling assure the pur- 
chaser that California Pine doors will 
keep their shape under varying tem- 
peratures. 

5. Doors of California Pines may be 
fitted and hung at minimum cost. A 
recent comparative test proved a saving 
of twenty-three cents per door. 


6. The fact that these soft-textured 
woods hold nails and screws firmly 
without splitting assures permanent 
installation of all hardware 


7. The smooth, satiny surface of these 
woods is an affinity for paint and 
enamel, taking any color treatment 
readily and evenly, and holding it 
tenaciously. 


8. Because these woods are light in 
color they do not ‘‘oppose’’ paint, but 
enable the decorator to obtain the finest 
finish with fewer coats 


9. Because of their freedom from pitch 
and resinous substances, these woods 
eliminate dangers from discoloration to 
the painted surfaces. 


10. The absence of grain-raising assures 
a permanent mirror-smooth finish. 


California Pine doors of all patterns, either in stock or special sizes, may be 
obtained from leading door manufacturers throughout the country. 


California 
WHITE & SUGAR PINE 


Manufacturers Association 


650 CALL BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
Also producers of CALIFORNIA WHITE FIR 


CALIFORNIA DOUGLAS FIR 


CALIFORNIA INCENSE CEDAR 



































































These Pines are used more 
than any other wood for 
doors, sash, millwork and 
interior finish. Send for our 
free illustrated booklet, 
“Pine Homes.” 
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LUXEBERRY ENAMEL SPREADS CONTENTMENT 


Womb 











SEND NOW FOR THIS 
VALUABLE BOOKLET 


Hundreds of practical, valu- 
able suggestions for making 
home a more charming and 
delightful place to live are 
described in this useful little 
handbook of decorating in- 
formation. Your copy is 
ready. Just send 10 cents to 
cover postage and mailing 
costs. Address Department 

Berry Brothers, De- 
troit, Mich. 
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Detroit, Mich. 
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LIKE A RAY OF SUNSHINE 


IN THE HOME 


Sunlight, warmth and cheer ’”” the qualities 
that make home homelike’ are ever present 
in rooms finished in fine enameled woodwork. 


Here is an unfailing formula for 
beautiful interiors, well worth 
employing in your home, or in 
any house or apartment that 
you want to rent or sell to ad- 
vantage. 


To attain beautiful, durable ef- 
fects, there is no substitute for 
quality. You must use good 
materials. And no enamel, re- 
gardless of merit, is of equal 
utility for all purposes. 


ERRY BROTHERS 


Varnishes Enamels 


In finishing woodwork or furni- 
ture, use Luxeberry Enamel. 
Unlike other enamels, it pro- 
duces a soft-toned effect without 
rubbing. To make an unsightly 
painted floor a thing of beauty 
at trifling expense, use Lionoil 
Floor Enamel. 


These two enamels, guaranteed 
by the maker of Liquid Granite 
Floor Varnish, are unequalled 
for their purposes. It will pay 
you to demand them. 





Stains 








Walkerville, Ont. 
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and here's 6 | 
bright basement 


when you tell your 
architect and 
builder to use 
Fenestra Win- 
dows. You’ve struggled with sticking win- 
dows? You’ll never have that trouble again. 
You’ve seen wood windows that have rotted 
and decayed? That will never happen. 
And besides there’s less chance of fire, less 
danger of intruders. 


9 


“Isn’t it bright and airy—almost as light as 
the rooms upstairs? When our architect 
drew the plans he put in plenty of basement 
windows and specified Fenestra. They’re 
the kind that let in more light and never 
stick or warp.” 


Why not have a Fenestra basement in your 
new home? Why not when it costs no more 
to have sturdy steel windows than it does to 
have them built of wood? Think of the 
convenience of having the whole basement 
flooded with light— a bright airy laundry, a 
furnace room where you can see and a cheer- 
ful playroom for the children. 


Not only in the basement, but throughout 
the entire house, you can enjoy these steel 
window advantages—and you'll find the 
cost surprisingly low. Ask your lumber 


And there are other good things gained or building supply dealer about them. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
A-2258 E. Grand Boulevard., Detroit, Mich, 
For Canada: Canadian Metal Window & Steel Products, Ltd. 
160 River St., Toronto, Ont. 
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commercial buildings _- 
all industrial structures ----------- 


Fenestra 
Casement Windows 
Surely you want to build “‘up-to 
dateness” into your new home— 
you wantall of the future value you 
can get. Then choose Fenestra 
Casements of the beautiful English 
type. These long-lived steel win- 
dows add both coziness and beauty 
to every room, dress up the exte- 
rior, and provide many other ad- 

vantages. 


Fenestra 
Garage Windows 
And while your builder is installing 
Fenestra Windows in the house he 
can put them in the garage also. 
Fenestra Utility Windows will 
quickly carry off the dangerous 
gases and fumes, they will give 
you more light when you work 
around the car and like all Fenestra 
Windows they’ll last as long as 


the building. 
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Build for 
Tomorrow and 
use Sareent Hardware 
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BUILD so that you will still love your 
home and revel in its comfort when 
tomorrow comes. Build so that your 
investment in property is secure. A tiled 
bath, of course! And plenty of closets 
and a gracious entrance porch! 

But don’t leave the selection of hard- 
ware to the last, when your appropriation 
may be exhausted and your patience sorely 
tried. Select hinges that will support 
your doors adequately and move them 
without complaining. Knobs that will 
look well and turn easily—always. Locks 
that will give real protection and stay in 
working order. Select Sargent Hardware 
of solid time-resisting brass or bronze. 

Consult your architect about appropriate 
Sargent styles. “The Colonial Book” suggests 
many hardware designs in good taste. It is 
free. Write for it today. 

SARGENT & COMPANY 
Hardware Manufacturers 
29 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 


SARGENT 


ucks > Hardware 





of two patterned materials is al- 
ways interesting. 

Doors, in an old house, are often 
found to have been placed almost 
at random. At both sides of the 
dining-room fireplace, for instance, 
are doors of the same size and de- 
sign which have been hung at 
different levels. The door which 
leads to the back stairs is placed at 
the level of the first stair, that 
which leads to the kitchen is placed 
at floor level. The door of the cup- 
board between them matches the 
height of one at the top and varies 
with the other. Enter the archi- 
tects. By a careful placing of 
mouldings, in simulation of panels, 
these doors and cupboard have been 
persuaded, like the Turks, to ‘agree 
in principle.’ 

Two bunches of yellow corn hang 
at the ends of the mantel and two 
old blue plates, of different coun- 
tries and periods, masquerade as 
twins beside the old mahogany 
clock. A piece of antique Czecho- 
slovak linen embroidered in a 
curious old design with faded colors 
is under the pansies — ‘ladies’ de- 
lights?’ — on the table. When en- 
tertaining a caller who was more 
accustomed to summering and 
wintering, living, marrying and 
dying in Duxbury than picking up 
bits of old linen in odd corners of 
the world — a habit to which the 
more curious among us are ad- 
dicted — the hostess was asked, 

‘Where did that linen come from?’ 

‘It is an old piece of Czecho- 
slovak embroidery,’ she replied. 

‘Is that so!’ said the caller, a 
little taken aback. Then, rallying, 
“I Itke it just the same.’ 






The butler’s pantry and kitchen 
are gray, with crisp curtains of 
black, white, and blue gingham 
checks at the windows. The small 
dining-room for the maids has the 
same curtains and it has the in- 
estimable advantage of a fireplace 
since it backs up to the dining-room 
chimney. This is one of the ‘re- 
turns’ on an investment in chim- 
neys. Besides, whenever there are 
no maids the family can appropriate 
this kitchen alcove and then, who 
would care whether the maids 
come back or not! 

Following the plan which has 
proved almost universally  satis- 
factory in restoring these cottages, 
there is one sleeping-room on the 
first floor, and the old side bedroom 
adjoining has been converted into 
a bath and dressing-room with very 
large closet for linen, for clothes, or 
for both. A bedroom such as this, 
with its beautiful antique furniture 
is almost, if not quite, as formal as 
the living-room. Situated at the 
right of the front door it is the 
natural place for guests to stop and 
leave their wraps or undertake those 
repairs which the ravages of wind 
and motor — | almost said time! 
render necessary. 

Such a room is a convenience as 
well as a little museum of fine 
Colonial furniture with its carved 
fourposter, inlaid bureau, delicate 
side chairs, and dressing-table. It 
will be noticed that all but two of 
the fireplaces in the house, because 
of the position of the chimneys, are 
almost corner fireplaces. There ts 
an indescribable quaintness, charm, 
and informality about this place- 
ment. The wall paper of the parlor 



















































































A VIEW OF THE GARDEN LOOKING TOWARD THE HOUSE 
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In no detail of the modern home are thought 
and taste so amply repaid as in the design and 
equipment of bathrooms. To avoid the com- 
monplace and choose distinctive settings and 
fixtures is doubly important, since changes 
are not easily made after the work iscompleted. 


In this Crane bathroom, character and charm 
are secured with simple materials. The walls 
are of painted plaster, with Pompeian deco- 





rations in rose and black and painted cornice 
and wainscot. Dull black floor tiles, laid in 
golden cement. Marmor lavatory and dress- 
ing table have tops of white Italian marble. 
Tarnia bath combined with Crystal shower. 


Crane plumbingand heating fixtures are sold by 
contractors only, in a wide variety of styles at 
prices within reach ofall. Write for book of color 
schemes, “The New Art of Fine Bathrooms:’ 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-eight Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton and Montreal 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, SHANGHAI 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrv., LONDON 








C2 CRANE: PARIS, NANTES, BRUSSELS 








Crane Neumar Lavatory 
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e new 
thatched pattern 
makes a 
charming roo 


RESTON Hexo-Diamond Shingles when laid 

with the points down produce a thatched effect. 
This pattern in the heavier weights is unusually 
attractive—especially in the Sunset shade. Your 
house will seem to have been transported from the 
lovely countryside of England. 


Preston Hexo-Diamond Shingles make your 
home distinctive by their soft mellow colors which 
are the natural tints of the slate and stone par- 
ticles with which they are surfaced. Preston 
Shingles protect your house because of their 
superior wearing qualities. 


Preston Hexo-Diamond Shingles are made in 
three weights, Standard,Extra Heavy and Massive, 
and besides the gorgeous Sunset shade in three 
other colors: Green, Blue-Black and Red. 


The “Massive” weight is much thicker than 
any other slate surfaced asphalt shingle on the 
market, and approximately one-third thicker than 
a Standard No. 1 slate shingle. 


We shall be glad to give you the name of a 
dealer or contractor who can supply you with 
Preston Shingles. 


KEYSTONE ROOFING MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Dept. E1. York, Pennsylvania 


MICROSCOPIC ENLARGEMENT 


THE wearing qualities of Preston 
Shingles depend not only on the quality 
but on the quantity of asphalt which 
each shingle contains. If you examine 
the edge of a Preston Shingle, you will 
notice that it is practically a solid body 
of asphalt. This feature of Preston 
Shingles accounts for their remarkable 
wearing qualities. 


reston 


ROOFING 





bedroom is of soft old rose. This 
room, like all the other first-floor 
rooms, is wainscoted in white up 
to the window level. The floor is 
gray, the woodwork white, the rugs 
are braided in stripes of rose and 
gray, while the covered chairs are 
smothered in hollyhocks — cre- 
tonne ones. 

The second floor plan shows to 
what length a careful owner will go 
in order to preserve the original 
lines of the front of an old house. 
To enlarge the upper rooms by 
adding dormers to the front is one 
of the cardinal sins, as well as being 
a breach of faith with the Past. 
Lift up the walls at the back if you 
must, but touch not a shingle of 
the gray front roof! Ells have al- 
ways been — even ‘original’ ells — 
queer, heterogeneous things, there- 
fore liberties may be taken with 
them. It is ‘up to the ell,’ to use the 
vernacular, to offer itself for all 
sorts of operations and transfusions 
in order to save the life of the front 
of the house. How the old ells have 
responded! Where they once cov- 
ered only a summer kitchen and a 
wood pile, to-day they are bursting 
with bathrooms, maid’s rooms, 
kitchens, laundries, pantries, stor- 
age-rooms and garages. 

There was a time, not yet in the 
very distant past, when a house was 
planned and built with a bathroom 
added for good measure and for 
Saturday nights. Now the attitude 
is different. The number of bath- 
rooms in relation to sleeping-rooms 
is almost as fixed as the relation of 
the earth to the sun. There are 
bathrooms to the right of us, bath- 
rooms to the left of us, and sleeping- 
rooms wherever space can be found 
for them. Or wherever chimneys 
can be found for them, for, in an old 





A VIEW OF THE DINING-ROOM THAT SHOWS THE FINE OLD MAHOGANY 
BUFFET 


house, the sleeping-rooms should be 
where the chimneys are in order 
that the luxury of many fireplaces 
may be enjoyed. To sum up, there 
is a sleeping-room and bath on the 
first floor, three master’s sleeping- 
rooms and bath on the second floor, 
two maid’s sleeping-rooms with 
bath and lavatory in the ell. | 
think that this is a ratio of one to 
two as between bathing and sleep- 
ing accommodations but I am weak 
on ‘proportion.’ When I arrived at 
that stage of arithmetic I was 
thankful to give the subject up 
for more simple things like alge- 
bra and geometry. Now I have 
the Professor and his magic ‘slide 
rule.’ 

Dormers have been added at the 
back of the house to enlarge the 
upper rooms and to provide more 
light. That they provide, at the 
same time, a view of the garden 
seems to be a point in their favor. 
The line of the dormers meets the 
line of the extension of the ell roof 
on the best of terms, giving unity 
and grace to the building. The 
landscape architect repeated this 
line with grapevines, which are 
not, solely, an ornament to the ex- 
terior, but are guaranteed to deco- 
rate the pantry shelves with purple 
jellies if the housekeeper is as 
efficient as the landscaper. 

The path to the garden — and 
through it — leads to an old stable 
with weather-stained shingles. The 
stable has been converted, of course, 
to gasoline. But, there is a sleigh 
in that stable as well as a motor. 
The sleigh is red, and it has silver 
bells, and there is a horse, and a 
harness, and the harness has silver 
bells, and there are winter week- 
ends, and drives over the narrow 
Cape Cod roads — fir lined. 





























Residence of Dr. George Sherrill, Stamford, Conn. E. T. Howes, Architect 


A Roomful of Pure, 
Fresh Air KeepsYouWell 


T'S the cold-air room — an integral part of the 
Kelsey Health Heating System. 





Way down in the basement you find this room, open 
to the outdoors on one side. The fresh air is brought 
from this room into a huge cold-air duct — much 
larger than in any other heating system — then into 
the hollow, zig-zag, heat-enveloped tubes of the 
Kelsey Warm Air Generator. This fresh air is then 
warmed, automatically humidified, and forced into 
every corner of the home. 


And so you breathe warm, fresh air, not hot, dead 
air. Warm air that keeps you comfortable. Fresh 
air that keeps you radi- 
antly alive and ‘‘on your 


toes. 


And remember that for 
the large or the more 
modest home the Kelsey, 
because of its peculiar con- 
struction, is decidedly easy 
on the coal bin. 





You will get some valuable information about 
“Health Heat” from our new booklet, “Kelsey 
Achievements.” Write us for it now. 





See our exhibit at the Architectural and Allied Arts 
Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York, April 
20th to May 2nd. Space 322. 


HE KELSE 
WARM AIR GENERATOR 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
306 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Sales Offices Dealers 
Boston and New York; Brockville, Can. Principal Cities 
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Original Siphon. Refrigerators 


are generally accepted as the 


Standard of the American Home 
As good a refrigerator as the Seeger is worthy of 
electrical retrigeration. 
Equally efficient with ice. 
Representative Dealers in all Cities 
SEEGER REFRIGERATOR CO. 


SAINT PAUI NEW YORK BOSTON 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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Morgan Entrance 


M63 





























Morgan Linen Case 
575 
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Main Floor Plan 


Many things you miss when you are 


content with mere Woodwork” 


There isn’t anything too good for your home, 
especially when the best costs no more. Surely you 
will not let a little carelessness spoil those rooms 
you have so eagerly planned — so often visualized 
in your mind’s eye. Select woodwork of known 
quality. 

If you want your entrance to be architecturally 
charming, yet sturdy against the elements, there is a 
way. If you want your doors to be rich in beauty, 
enhanced by the tracery of artistic wood, yet built 
to hang true for many years, there is away. If you 
want your china closets, cupboards, cabinets, break- 
fast nook, trimmings, etc., to be in complete har- 
mony, to be built like fine furniture, to have the most 
charming finishes in stain, paint or enamels, there is 
a way. 

It is to keep in mind that woodwork is a fixture; 
that it cannot be changed or made over 
or discarded like an unsatisfactory rug 
or chair. It is to specify MORGAN- 
QUALITY — to insist, firmly, upon 
having the Morgan mark, like this, 

N, on each piece. 

If you do this, happy results are bound 

to follow. Your entrance, your stairway, 
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of quality — the touch of architectural harmony — 
and you will have something that will serve you 
and satisfy you for years. 

The Morgan name .is the outgrowth of over 60 
years of service to home owners 
and builders. It stands first for 
quality. It calls to mind great 
factories, vast tracts of fine timber- 
land, an ever-ready source of most 
beautiful woods at lowest price. 
It is also emblematical of a per- 
prewar fected system of Standardized Man- 
Morgan Medicine ufacturing which involves designs, 

Cabinet Mgg0_ —_ woods and sizes, by means of which 

“quality’’ cost is reduced to a 
most unusual minimum. 

It is because of this combination of reasons that, 
while assuring you the finest of quality, 
Morgan products are really inexpensive. 
They save you money as well as regrets. 

We invite you to investigate Morgan 
Quality Products See your local Morgan 
dealer. He will gladly help you. Also, 
let us suggest that you get a copy 


























Assurance,"” now owned by thousands 


your bookcases, your china closets and pm. ae 
cabinets, the doors and trimmings, your cpesialecs how of home lovers. It is described to the 


breakfast nook, all will have the stamp 


right. 


“OMORGAN™~ QUALITY ” 


STANDARDIZED WOODWORK 
MORGAN WOODWORK ORGANIZATION 
Morcan SasH & Door Company, Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; Cleveland, Ohio 
Morcan MILLworkK Company, Baltimore, Md.; Jersey City, N. J.; Greensboro, N. C. 





Morcan Company, Oshkosh, Wis.; New York City 


MORGAN 


Look for this mark on every 
Morgan Product 






of our famous book, “Building with. 
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Morgan Breakfast Nook 
M391 
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Morgan Wedgewood Door 
M721 
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Morgan Plan Suggestion No 1! 
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Master Book on Home 
Building 


Note: The house illustrated above, with complete 
floor plans and description, will be found on page 24 
“Building with Assurance’ — Second Edi- 
tion — contains information you need to help 
you cut costs, save time, avoid mistakes and 

get more for your money. 






‘“‘BUILDING WITH ASSURANCE” 


indorsed by 
over 15,000 authorities 


In this great book are shown homes of all 
types, in full colors, with floor plans. Bésides, 
you get help on room arrangement? interior 
decoration, floor coverings, lighting, heating, 
plumbing and landscaping. 


Mail coupon for prospectus 


“Building with Assurance” is not for general 
distribution. It is for earnest home lovers. 
Our prospectus tells all about it — shows 
specimen pages of beautiful homes in color, 
with floor plans. The prospectus is gladly 
sent to those who mail the coupon. 
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Address nearest office, Dept. B-4. 
Morcan Saso & Door Company, Chicago, Illinois 
Morcan MiLtworkK Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
Morcan Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Gentlemen: | am a home lovg® so please send me at 


once a copy of your beautiful tus which describes 
“Building with Assurance.4 
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Will your builder 
labor in the shadow of poor hinges or ~ 


will you be as thoughtful of your doors as he is—and supply 
McKinney Hinges? 

Builders invariably select their best carpenters for the important 
work of hanging doors—a task requiring the talents of the most 
skillful. Yet, in the excitement of building or repairing a home, 
the owner seldom realizes this fact—and the importance of hinges. 

McKinney Hinges are small items which play a big part in 
your mental and physical comfort. They will serve you for the 
remaining years of your life. 

Your builders’ hardware man will offer you a wide selection 
of locks. Choose with freedom, for McKinney Hinges harmonize 
with all good makes. | 


A Gift for Those About to Build 


McKinney Forethought Plans consist of little cutouts 
of your furniture made in proportion to your plans. With 
them you can arrange and rearrange your furniture right 
on the blue prints until you are certain the wall space, 
fixtures, doors and base plugs are as you want them. 
To aid in your home building McKinney will gladly 
send a set of these plans. Just write. 


McKinney Manuracrurine Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 
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Farm BuILpDINGS FOR THE SMALL PLACE 
(Continued from page 369) 


barn and the occupied portion of 
the group as possible. Courtyards 
are located to the south of the 
group, affording a sunny place for 
the animals in winter and giving 
the yards the protection of the 
buildings against the cold winds 
from the north. 

Poultry buildings, if desired, can 
be placed at one side of the main 
group, slightly separated, or con- 
nected with the group as conditions 
require. As poultry buildings must 
face south and have their yards on 
that exposure, they do not fit in 
well with the main group unless 
placed at one side, because the 
yards occupy so much room and 
interfere with the other buildings. 
The building site should be dry and 
have good drainage. A gentle slope 
facing the’ south, with protection 
from the north by thick trees forms 
an ideal site. 

Such, in brief, are the things to 
be considered in planning a small 
group of farm buildings. The 
sketches worked out along the lines 
discussed above may offer sugges- 
tions for your own_ particular 
problem. Each place offers its 
own opportunities, and the success 
achieved will depend altogether 
upon the extent to which natural 
advantages are taken into consider- 
ation and combined with careful 
planning. 

Sketch A shows a simple scheme 
for simple requirements. There is a 
shed, a tool-room, a garage for two 
cars, a feed-room and boxes for two 
horses. This group may be short- 
ened by omitting a section from 
either end; or if additional space is 
required for a kennel or a cow barn, 
this can be arranged for in a wing 
at right angles, making an L-shaped 
group, forming two sides of the 
courtyard. This little group can be 
constructed of siding, either painted 
white or stained a suitable color, 
with doors and windows painted a 
contrasting color. 

Sketch B, slightly larger than the 
first sketch, provides accommoda- 
tion for both horses and cows in ad- 


dition to the other buildings. Two 
horses and three cows are arranged 
for and a small dairy is provided at 
one side. The dairy is a simple 
room where the milk is cared for be- 
fore it is taken to the house. The 
milk utensils would be kept and 
washed here, and a small stove pro- 
viding hot water for this purpose 
and for heating the building. Dairy 
utensils come in sizes for all re- 
quirements and where electricity 
is available—many farms produce 
their own—a small electric churn 
may be used for making butter. 

The manure from both cow barn 
and horse stable is to be carried on a 
trolley through an opening in the 
shed to a cart or a pit at the north 
of the group. This group is designed 
for a Colonial or Georgian residence. 
Small cornices, a little porch at the 
dairy, and walls of white paint- 
ed shingles or siding, with green 
blinds, would be in keeping. 

Sketch C is the largest of the 
three designs shown. A cottage for 
the farmer forms one wing of the 
group. The combined kitchen and 
dining-room, the living-room and 
two bedrooms with bath, provide 
comfortable quarters for the man 
in charge. The dairy is easily 
reached from the open passage con- 
necting the house with the cow 
barn, and the hot water and heat 
for the dairy are obtained from the 
house supplies. Two cows are to 
be housed in pens arranged as noted 
before. The feed-room between the 
cow barn and horse stable is con- 
venient to both, and the manure 
from these is to be carried on a trol- 
ley to a pit at the north of the 
group. If desired a paddock can be 
made at the west of the group with 
access from both cow barn and 
horse stable. Standing stalls for 
two work horses are provided in 
the horse stable which has a door 
opening onto the wagon shed. Next 
to the shed is a garage for two cars 
and beyond is a room for tools and 
machinery. Stucco and half timber 
are the materials suggested for the 
exterior of this group. 
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Charming drapery fabrics 
that will not fade 


O DECIDE on window decora- 

tions is easy, when once you see 
the wonderful color-fast fabrics from 
The Orinoka Mills. “‘Here are mate- 
rials,’’ you say to yourself, ‘lovely as 
any I have ever seen, and they are as 
practical as they are beautiful.”’ 

The colors in your Orinoka drap- 
eries or curtains will not fade. You 
need not darken your home to protect 
them from the sunshine. Nor need 
you fear to wash them when neces- 
sary. There is a guarantee tag at- 
tached to every bolt of genuine 
Orinoka color-fast material which is 
your assurance of this. It reads: 


‘These goods are guaranteed abso- 
lutely fadeless. If color changes from 
exposure to sunlight or from wash- 
ing, the merchant is hereby author- 
ized to replace them with new goods 
or to refund the purchase price.” 

Look for the Orinoka guarantee 
tag before you buy. It identifies ex- 
quisite color-fast gauzes, casement 
cloths, and charming fabrics for over- 
draperies and doorhangings. Allare 
dyed in the yarn by a process ex- 
clusive to The Orinoka Mills. You 
will find Orinoka materials in the 
better stores and decorating estab- 
lishments everywhere. 





The fabrics illustrated are Orinoka Guaranteed 
Sun and Tubfast Glosforth. It is made in stripes 
and plain colors—all 50 inches wide. 


May we send you a copy of “Color Har- 
mony in Window Draperies’? A promi- 
nent New York decorator prepared this 
booklet, which is full of 


‘valuable suggestions for 


draping windows and 
doors, and for bed cover- 
ings. Send us your address 
and 20 cents. The Ori- 
noka Mills, 509 Claren- 
don Bldg., New York. ET ustd 


Ovinok 


DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 
Coors GuARAiZEED SUN & TUBFAST 
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Wall surfaces that call forth warm words 
of praise need not be costly. And the 
absence of maintenance is welcomed by all. 


Beautiful walls and Tiger Finish go hand 
in hand. Tiger sets slowly, giving the 
craftsman ample time to do his best. 
Greater strength results—as well as a 
more perfect texture. 


Most architects and builders insist on Tiger 
Finish. So should you. 


If you are interested in permanent wall 
decoration and admire beautiful interiors 
send for a copy of “Studies in Lime”. No 
obligation, of course. 





The Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co. 
World’s Largest Producer of Lime 
Leader-News Building 
CLEVELAND 
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A SEATTLE GARDEN 
(Continued from page 371) 


bed was planted with heliotrope and 
lemon verbena ringed about with 
sweet alyssum. The illustration 
shows a planting of Clara Butt 
tulips rising from a blue carpet of 
forget-me-nots, with poet’s nar- 
cissus, chaste chalices of purest 
white in scattered groups making a 
delightful contrast to the tall, 
stately pink tulips and the blue- 
eyed forget-me-nots below. 

Another charming grouping was 
made by the use of that most 
lovely Darwin tulip, Flamingo, in- 
terplanted with forget-me-nots; and 
in smaller beds were the late double 
tulips, Bleu Céleste, looking almost 
like peonies of ashy purple hue with 
strong, tall stems and charming 
leafage. In another part of the gar- 
den stands Louis XIV of breeder 
type, its dusky purple and brown 
shot through with mah@gany tones. 
Moonlight and Mrs. Moon and 
Velvet King are consorting together 
dressed in pale yellow and glisten- 
ing purple, while nearby Walter T. 
Ware’s deepest yellow is silhouetted 
against a background of Choisya 
ternata. Across the pathway, where 
later rose petals lie in masses of 
cool pink and rich crimson, one sees 
Princess Elizabeth, John Ruskin, 
and Garibaldi, each supreme in its 
own perfect way. Close by the 
flags are unfurling, Lent A. Wil- 
liamson and stately Isolene in 
goodly company under philadel- 
phus Virginal. The upstanding 
spikes of delphinium are already 
giving promise of what they will 
bring of beauty to the border later. 
Lupine spires of white and blue are 
out resplendent with their rich in- 
florescence; while lowlier flowers, 
blue flax, arabis, nepeta, violas, 
and aubretia ask only to clothe the 
ground with their gray and blue 
and lavender loveliness. 

The garden was to be for us a 
place in which to live; a quiet re- 
treat where we might sit, and read, 
and work or play, and invite our 
friends. Hence the need of a garden 
shelter, a place sufficiently large and 
protected to provide seats for four 
persons. My husband, whose in- 
stinct for good design, coupled with 
mechanical skill, made possible the 
building of the fence, drew the plan 
and built the garden house and 
rose arbor which the illustration 
shows. Here climbing roses grow 
con amore and mingle with white 
jasmine. There is the old-time 
favorite, Mme. Alfred Carriére, of 
slender form but charming in leaf- 
age and flower, its long canes with 
their creamy white flowers soon 
covering the roof of the garden 
house. Climbing Mme. Caroline 


Testout and Silver Moon throw 
out long arms of sheltering green, 
the opulent pink blooms of the one 
intermingling with the glistening 
foliage and chaste beauty of the 
other. Silver Moon to me is most 
lovable before the tightly packed, 
creamy buds expand, and the 
loosely held petals disclose their 
exquisite rimming of golden sta- 
mens. La France, which so long held 
pride of place in the minds and 
hearts of a nation who honored it 
with its name, yields a wealth of 
bloom and subtle fragrance that 
entitles it to be classed among the 
elect. Its pink of silvery tinge, its 
large, well-formed flowers flaunting 
their superb heads against the blue 
of a summer sky, make for beauty 
ineffable, especially when the lus- 
trous rich red of Sarah Bernhardt 
glows amid this mass of soft pink 
loveliness. Add to this the flowery 
clusters of yellow and orange which 
William Allen Richardson provides; 
and overtopping all the long sprays 
of Mme. Mélanie Soupert, exquisite 
in pointed bud and expanding 
flower, its outer petals pink and 
saffron, touched with sunset hues 
in its heart of gold. I never cease to 
marvel that roses in such prodigal 
abundance and perfection of bloom 
can be grown so easily and with 
comparatively little care. Such is 
the climate of this Puget Sound 
country that the veriest tyro can 
raise fine roses. 

Besides the practical and artistic 
value of my rose-covered bower, it 
serves yet another end in affording 
leafy shade and shelter for the 
birds who come in increasing num- 
bers into the garden. They are 
drawn by quick and sensitive in- 
stinct wherever a trickling fountain 
or quiet pool is provided for their 
daily delectation. The clumsy 
robin and the greedy, aggravating 
English sparrow generally usurp 
the privileges of the bird bath and 
too often, alas, drive away in terri- 
fied confusion, the more modest 
and less aggressive visitors among 
our feathered friends. But now 
and again chickadees and slender, 
dainty wrens foregather and alight 
among the swinging branches of 
the over-arching roses, waiting 
their turn to dart into the shallow 
basin to return again with great 
fluttering to the safe shelter among 
the roses quite unmindful that 
eager eyes from the garden house are 
watching with breathless interest. 
Another indispensable feature of the 
garden is the sundial recalling old- 
world memories and mottoes, grave 
and gay. Time was when the sculp- 
tor of garden ornament wrought 
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It locks as well as it looks 


Dest igs. good doors deserve locks that are their 
equals in beauty. But beauty in a lock is without 
honor, save when it encases a mechanism of staunch 
security. 


The elegant simplicity, the chaste accuracy, of the Na- 
varre design unmistakably mark it a member of the 
Corbin family. But in bearing the Corbin name, it tells 
you that it locks as well as it looks. 


Corbin locks have long since proved their excellence by 
a lifetime of service. In great office and public buildings, 
homes, churches, schools, hotels, stores and factories you 
will find locks of Good Hardware—Corbin. 


To be assured of permanent protection as well as perfect 
decoration, see that Corbin is on the face of every lock 
you buy. Good Hardware—Corbin—is a joy to live with. 





The story of “‘Good Buildings Deserve Good Hardware” includes 
useful information on locks. Would you like us to send you a copy? 


P. & F, CORBIN “xe NEW BRITAIN 
. . 1849 CONNECTICUT 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
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332 So. Michigan Avenue 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Wide T. P. L. Co. Redwood Bungalow and 
Colonial Siding contain no knots, pitch streaks 
or other elects to mar the beauty of a house 
modeled on the lines of early New England 
or Dutch Colonial homes. 


Cut from properly seasoned, selected 144" 
Redwood stock, this sidin is smoothly dressed 
and bundled in standard lengths. It tea flat, 
stays flat, and assures tight joints because it 
does not swell, shrink or warp. With an even 
texture and a iuadace containing innumerable 
tiny cells, Redwood takes and holds paint 
admirably. 


T. P. L. Co. Redwood Bevel Siding is supplied 
in 4",5" and 6" widths and in 3 grades—clear 
grade, “A” grade and “B” grade. Every piece 
is carefully milled, properly seasoned and in all 
respects complies ‘with the most rigid grading 
rules. Every T. P. L. Co. a i clapboard 
is smoothly and squarely butted and ready to 
oe They save carpenter’s time and keep waste 
own. 


Permeated during growth ae a natural preservative, 
Redwood is protected against insect activ- 
ity. So when you specify ee hee Fa clapboards, 
shingles, window and door frames, foundation timbers, 
cornices and trim, porch columns, rail and balusters, 
pergolas, summer houses or rustic work, garden fur- 
niture, or greenhouse equipment, you automatically 
insure against big repair and maintenance charges. 
You get a home that keeps its good looks and 

not suffer from rot even if painting is neglected. 


Before you build, write for our “Redwood Homes 

Booklet”, and for our digest of “‘Technical Note 
No. 173”, a U.S. government publication which 
tape Redwood in the highest Bm of all commer- 
cial woods—soft or hard—for durability. 





NEW YORK CITY 
3080 McCormick Building 924 Pershing Square Building - 
Street 


100 East 42nd 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
Robert Dollar Building 
311 California Street 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 





of his very best to fashion those 
slender shafts or classic pillars that 
adorn so many lovely gardens 
across the sea. Our friend to whose 
kindness we owe our bronze dial 
chose for the legend the oft-quoted 
lines of Browning, ‘Grow old along 
with me, the best is yet to be,’ en- 
graven for all time around the 
radiating fingers of this sun clock. 
It is the delight and wonder 
of all children who visit our gar- 
den, the mysterious significance 
of those silently-moving shadows, 
registering with unfailing regular- 
ity the course of the sun’s jour- 
ney. 

The garden shelter serves another 
end, an opportunity to invite one’s 
soul and indulge that mood of re- 
flection which the atmosphere of 


a garden always suggests. Your 
thoughts as you watch white but- 
terflies fluttering above the fra- 
grant heliotrope, or catch the iri- 
descent color of a humming bird’s 
wing in the honeysuckle may carry 
you to gardens in sunny Italy or 
Spain. Or perhaps the little par- 
terre with its low-lying box edging 
may recall a simple little knotted 
garden of Elizabethan England. 
Or, perhaps it is of your own dearly 
beloved garden you are dreaming, 
where you, too, have experienced 
the transforming influence that 
close companionship with nature 
and the garden is sure to bring. 
Thus may this modest little garden 
in a far corner of the Northwest 
offer its hospitality to garden lov- 
ers everywhere. 


REJUVENATING THE APPLE TREE 
(Continued from page 370) 


or otherwise to shock it, even by so 
much as ploughing about it thought- 
lessly! 

If for some years a tree has been 
standing in tough sod, every thread 
of its own feeding rootlets is now up 
among the grass-turf roots also — 
fighting in competition with the 
grass for nourishment. To plough 
deeply here is a terrific shock at any 
time of year. The proper way is to 
begin with a cutaway harrow (or if 
a single tree, by mulching) gradually 
to destroy the sod and so deepen 
the feeding-ground of the tree’s 
rootlets that it gets notice of the 
change and can adjust itself. 

This should always be done as a 
first step toward renewing the 
youth of an old tree, usually in con- 
nection with a liberal application of 
some not too stimulating plant-food. 
Simultaneously, the re-shaping of 
the top may begin, though hardly 
until spraying has been early and 
thoroughly practised, for the re- 
awakened tree will need fuller, 
better lungs (leaves) with which to 
appropriate the new-found food 
and newly-directed sap. 

And now about that surgery. 
Where an amputation is made to 
encourage renewal branches di- 
rectly, to take its place (as in ‘de- 
horning’) this must only be done in 
spring — any time after January 
when the wood is not frozen, and 
before the bark will peel. Contrari- 
wise, where sprouting is not wanted 
— such a part should be removed in 
fall— August to December, thus 
directing the flow. of tree-life to 
other parts, and usually, no sprouts 
will form there. 

All grafting is of course done in 
early spring. If the tree be of 


fruiting size, this process had best 
take place in a series of say three 
years, beginning with those limbs 
most central, and usually not cut 
lower than where three or four 
inches in diameter. A two-inch 
limb should be served with two 
lively but dormant scions, a three- 
inch with four, and a four-inch with 
six or more scions, thus both mak- 
ing sure of a good ‘catch,’ and help- 
ing to take care of the largest possi- 
ble amount of sap-flow this first 
season. 

Later, a part of these grafts may 
be removed, though not, as a rule, 
under three years, and meantime 
great care must be given that the 
winds of summer storms do not re- 
move them, as their hold upon the 
amputated stump is at first pre- 
carious. The surrounding, un- 
touched or merely trimmed-back 
tree limbs will help to protect the 
new-growing, rampant grafts, and 
to maintain their needed upright 
development, but firm stakes to 
which the shoots can be tied are 
usually also necessary. 

One or two years later, the more 
outer limbs should be graft-worked 
in the same way, and by the third 
year, the last, outside ones. In all 
this choice of scaffold branches — 
some to be re-grafted, some to be 
shorn permanently away — a ‘man 
who knows’ should have entire 
charge of choosing which and which. 
He can ‘see’ in mental grasp, the 
new top as it will soon stand, a 
balanced, shapely and vigorous 
crown upon the still sound and 
sturdy tree-stock— good for at 
least another fifty years of fruitful- 
ness and, let us trust, of more and 
better fruit. 
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SECTION OF FLOOR 
Colonial Bath Motif 


Spanish Dining R 








Period Motttfs 


These period motifs are correct, 
authentic, and in the true spirit of 
their respective periods. They are 
adaptable and appropriate forhouses 
large or small. 


Size, color, glaze and texture have 
been painstakingly selected to in- 
sure a pleasing and artistic result. 
Without the correct tiles it is im- 


possible to duplicate these effects. 


To assure you of proper reproduc- 
tion—with all the fine qualities 
which these original designs possess— 
we have prepared specifications and 
plates in full color. 


ASSOCIATION TILES 
should be specified, so that the essen- 


tial requisites in style shall be pre- 
served. Permit no substitution, but 
insist upon your tile contractor 
working in accordance with our 
specifications. 

This association will cooperate with 
you in securing tilework that is at- 
tractive, durable and in other ways 
satisfactory. 


Associated Tile Manufacturers, 813 Seventh Avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Alhambra Tile Company 

American Encaustic Tiling Co., Ltd. 
Beaver Falls Art Tile Company 
Cambridge Tile Mfg. Company 
Grueby Faience & Tile Company 
Matawan Tile Company 

Mosaic Tile Company 


Producers of 


Beautiful Tiles 


® 


Booklet free. Specifications and color plates (the three shown here) 


for 8 cents postage 


National Tile Company 

Old Bridge Enameled Brick & Tile Company 
Perth Amboy Tile Works 

The C. Pardee Works 

United States Encaustic Tile Works 
Wheeling Tile Company 
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Ye Olde 


When the call for the Battle of 
Chester Heights came, one of 
our In-law’s ancestors was 
making this highboy, which 
the family now has. 

ay he went out and 
vanquished the enemy, 
David-Goliath fashion and 
then came back that same 
afternoon and finished the 
highboy. Must be great to 


have chosen such ancestors 






















































T was Ned’s brother decided the 
matter for them. 
Here is an extract from Katharine’s 
letter about it. 


“‘Ned says, ‘In-laws are something you 
get when you get something else’ — a 
husband for instance. They are sort of 
thrown in like socks and suspenders 
used to be, when you dickered for a 
suit of clothes. 


“‘This particular In-law of ours is very 
New Englandish. House filled with 
old mahogany. Lowboys, highboys 
and not a real boy about the place. 
Everybody born old. You know the 
kind. 

‘“‘That’s why this particular one sent 
his letter by special messenger. He 
thought it was that important. 


**‘No need to quote from it, but as near 
as we could figure it out, vapor heat is 
kind of between steam and hot water. 
Neither sponge or fruit cake so to speak. 
Of course, it has some advantages, but 
it seemed a bit too complicated for us. 
Reckon it would be for you too.”’ 


This is one of 8 almost amusing and 
always informative letters on heating 
systems, taken from the booklet called 
“Letters To and Fro." Send for it. 


IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 








Representatives in all Principal Cities 


Montreal 


124 Stanley Street 


Toronto 


Ned and 
Katharine 


Decided Against Vapor Heat 
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New Uszs ror Oitp Maps 
(Continued from page 385) 


of geography and making superior 
instruments for land measuring 
and accurately plotting the same. 
In 1464 a quite accurate map of 
Germany was completed by Cardi- 
nal Nicolaus of Cues. 

The Dutch mariners by the early 
15th century were sailing the seven 
seas and bringing home data for 
their cartographers who made great 
strides in this art and were the first 
to publish them by mechanical 
process, drawn with scrupulous 
exactitude and fine art in the color- 
ing and decoration. 

Though Christopher Columbus 
had an entirely wrong notion as to 
the size of the world (there were 
no means of measuring it in those 
days) he had the right idea in de- 
claring that it was globular; when 
this was finally proved it upset all 
the work of the cartographers. To 
depict a flat world was easy, but to 
show a globe on a flat surface was an 
insoluble problem —many attempts 
were made and have been made 
ever since. It was the projection of 
Mercator, the Flemish geographer, 
of 1554 that has been universally 
adopted and is still used for maps 
showing large areas. His maps are 
renowned as being the first to throw 
off the influence of Ptolemy, and for 
their delicacy and artistic qualities. 

Other renowned Dutch map- 
makers were: Ortelius, Hondius, 
Jansonius, both Jan and Willem, 
Vischer, Danckerk, de Witt, and the 
three Blaeus, Willem, Jan, and Cor- 
nelius, Waghenaer, and others. 

The English meanwhile had been 
producing ornate and if anything 
more accurate maps; they were 
somewhat rougher in technique, but 
are not to be despised as decora- 
tions. Among those who may be 
noted are Richard Hakluyt with his 
The Principal Navigation of 1599, 
Christopher Saxton of 1575, John 
Speed of 1610 to 1626, and later 
such men as Herman Moll who in 
1711 produced maps most brilliant 
in color and elaboration. Gradually 
the English maps became more ac- 
curate and less ornate, but by the 
middle of the eighteenth century 
when they were produced by the 
Admiralty, though uncolored, they 
still had beautiful copperplate titles 
which persisted almost to the pres- 
ent day. 

Though the French started map 
making !ater than the other coun- 
tries they did much interesting and 
beautiful work, insisting upon the 
greatest possible accuracy. 

It was the French that first 
equipped an expedition to deter- 
mine the size of the earth, without 
which knowledge all map making is 


naturally haphazard. It was the 
French who produced the first 
topographical map based on scien- 
tific survey, a work begun by César 
Francois Cassini in 1744 and com- 
pleted by his son five years after 
his father’s death. D’Anville (1697- 
1782) swept away fanciful lakes 
from Africa and boldly refused to 
believe in an Antarctic Continent 
carrying half the Southern hemis- 
phere. Some of the other renowned 
geographers who have made beauti- 
ful maps were Fer, Sanson, and 
Robert du Vaugondy. 

Anyone wishing to study the his- 
tory of early map making will find 
the subject exhaustively treated 
in A. E. Nordenskiéld’s Facsimile- 
Atlas of 1889, in his Periplus, 18609, 
and in Konrad Miller’s seven-vol- 
ume Mappae Mundi. 

Maps have not only been drawn 
on paper and parchment, but also 
graven or painted on tiles and mar- 
ble, drawn in mosaic, and. embroi- 
dered in tapestry. 

Marcus Terentius, the Roman 
scholar of about 100 B.c., mentions 
one scribed on marble in the Tem- 
ple of Tellus, and there was a sim- 
ilar map of Rome in the Town Hall 
later. 

The best-known mosaic map is 
that of Matthew Paris (1200-1259) 
in St. Alban’s Cathedral, England. 
It shows the division of the twelve 
tribes of Israel. 

Of tapestry maps there are quite 
a number. The Low Countries used 
to weave them in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, then William Sheldon sent 
Richard Hyckes there to learn the 
art and at Bariles, Weston, and 
Barchester in Warwickshire they 
produced woven maps of England, 
as did Beckley in Worcestershire. 
A very interesting and elaborate set 
of these is owned by the Bodleian 
Library of Oxford University which 
was originally supposed to have 
belonged to Horace Walpole and 
presented by him to Earl Harcourt. 
It is now to be seen at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. Others of the 
same period on rare occasions reach 
the open market. 

As a corollary to these old maps 
and inspired by them artists are now 
turning their attention to decora- 
tive maps, which have the advan- 
tage that they can depict some 
place one is particularly interested 
in, such as the environs of one’s 
home, with decorations which show 
local color and our own coat-of- 


arms. 

The owners of estates are having 
these made for overmantels, panels 
for the hallway and such like. Busi- 
ness houses with nautical or terres- 
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Louis XV furniture reflects the spsendor, 
ease and luxury of French court life. Its rich 
carving and flowing curves are suggested in 
the print of the King’s library at the right. 
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| Above, Karpen unites Louis XV design with 
modern comfort and value, Wing chair in 
mohair, open arm chair in gros point, sofa 
in brocaded satin, Tables are also by Karpen. 


To period beauty in furniture, Karpen adds new comfort and value 


N selecting furniture today, home-makers are fortunate in 

having a chance to choose among the master styles of all ages. 
With this inherited beauty, they enjoy also added value and lux- 
ury. The use of finer materials and the economies of modern 
factory production give them these new advantages. 


Retaining the noble lines and proportions that mark the great 
French and English periods, Karpen Furniture brings their 
dignity and grace within easy reach of millions of Americans. 


Only America’s appreciation of char- 
acter and charm makes this possible. 
The wide demand that makes Karpen 
the world’s largest manufacturer of 
upholstered furniture cuts prices to 
levels impossible to smaller makers. 


KARPEN FURNITURE WEEK 


Beginning April 11th, a Karpen merchant near 

you will offer, for one week only, the latest designs 

in Karpen Furniture at striking price reductions. 
Watch the newspapers for his announcement, 


Karpen fidelity to great originals can be judged by comparing 
the Louis XV living-room group above with the library 
of the royal suite at Versailles. The same sincere feeling for 
beauty distinguishes our modern designs, guides our choice of 
fine imported and domestic fabrics, inspires our craftsmanship. 


So wide is the variety of styles and prices in Karpen upholstered, 
hand-woven fiber and enameled cane furniture, that every liv- 
ing-room, library, hall and sun-room requirement is covered. 


Call on a Karpen merchant during 
Karpen Furniture Week and let him 
show you the unusual values he offers 
at special prices. S. Karpen & Bros., 
801-811 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, and 
37th St. and Broadway, New York. 


Find the name plate before 


you buy 
FREE: WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET B-A,. OF UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE : HANDWOVEN FIBDR 
* COLOR IDEAS ON HOME DECORATION ENAMELED CANE FURNITURE : WINDSOR CHAIRS 
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harmonize with various flowers. 





N all Steuben Glass, you will find that 

distinguished restraint and beauty, so 
prized by collectors of historical glass. 
Yet each piece serves its appointed pur- 
pose with welcome practicability. 


Steuben Vases are studiously designed to 
There 
are forms and sizes to set off every bloom 
admirably, and rare colors that rival the 
beauty of the blossoms they hold, blending 
or contrasting with every garden tint. 


For Summer dinner parties, luncheons 


and teas, Steuben has created a wonderful 


variety of attractive services. Salad and 
iced-tea sets in cool tones and interesting 
shapes... stately goblets in bright colors 
or clear crystal ...exquisitely etched ser- 
vice plates... all brilliant aids to refresh- 
ing table arrangements. 


And, if these suggestions kindle thoughts 
of gifts, remember that Steuben Furnaces 


make lovely sweetmeat jars, comports, 


perfume and cigarette boxes. 


Steuben makes many practical service sets, executed in fine 
colors, like this one in translucent Jade Green. One may 
of course, use the various units separately. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


FINE Gtass by STEUBEN 
in COOL COLORS and QUAINT CONTOURS 
Graceful vases for your best blooms... tableware that 


adds zest to Summer entertaining... gifts of exquisite 
taste... all bearing the touch of Steuben master designing 


Most flowers have a definite decorative 
character. ‘Roses... graceful... stately... 
how well the Pomona Green and Amber 
vase would show them off. The Celeste 
Blue vase is designed for flowers of Jap- 
anese print character... gladtoli... iris... 
delphinium...stalked blooms that look best 
in simple shapes. 


Below are two quaint pieces admirably 
adapted for many small “cottage” flowers. 






































No matter what your choice in decorative 
glass, you will want only honest glass, 
hand-blown and hand-modeled, as fine 
glass has been made since history began, 
and just as Steuben Glass is made today. 


At glass and china shops, department 
stores, gift and jewelers’ shops. 
WRITE for this BROCHURE— 


We will send, gratis, an inter- 
esting brochure on Steuben Glass, 
illustrating many pieces and replete 
with gift suggestions. Address: 


STEUBEN DIVISION, CORNING GLASS WORKS 
DEPT. B CORNING, N Y. 


FLOWER SUGGESTIONS by TOTTY’S . New York 

















Daffodils or tulips spring from this boater 
urn in Rose and “Pomona Green, just as 
they spring from your garden bed. It is 
best to utilize the natural sweep of stem 
in decorating with this type of flower. 


STEUBEN GLASS 


‘Blown © Modeled at STEUBEN FURNACES, 
CORNING GLASS WORKS, Corning, N. Y. 
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trial interests are using them as 
office decorations. One such board- 
room has the walls entirely painted 
with an ornate map of the world. 

Transport companies also are 
issuing maps drawn in the quaint 
old manner. Some of these are well 
worth preserving, such as those 
issued by the London Underground 
Co., The British Empire Exhibition 
or the New England S. S. Co. 

Old maps have. the advantage 
over many other antiques that the 
amateur will find it even difficult to 
obtain one that is inartistic and may 
be guided entirely by his own pref- 
erences and the amount he wishes 
to spend. Some, of course, are 
rarer than others and consequently 


more costly. Many of the older 
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hand-drawn ones are to be found 
only in museums and would be 
worth a small fortune, if obtainable, 
but these though quaint and inter- 
esting are not, as a rule, so decora- 
tive as the printed ones made by the 
Dutch, French, and English in the 
sixteenth to eighteenth centuries, 
which may be bought for quite 
moderate sums, ranging from about 
$5 upwards, which value depends 
largely upon their ornateness and 
wealth of color. 

Mounted with the whole of the 
sheet showing, but no mat, and 
framed with a narrow old oak or 
black moulding, with a gold slip 
they make a charming and interest- 
ing decoration anyone may be 
proud to possess. 


Tue INFLUENCE OF TRADITION IN PLANNING 
THE HousE 


(Continued from page 389) 
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THE SHORT HOUSE IN NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS, IS AN UNUSUAL 
EXAMPLE OF THE WOODEN HOUSE WITH BRICK ENDS AND SINGLE 
CHIMNEY IN EACH END 


We make them original first in our 
choice of types, and then increasing- 
ly so in our choice of details. Stated 
in general terms, what we do is to 
choose from the appropriate types 
the kind of house we like, the kind 
of house that will adapt itself to the 
setting which we propose for it, and 
then adapt this type to our own 
particular needs. When we have 
done this we have a house which fits 
into the tradition of which we our- 
selves are a part. It is not a copy 
Nor a reproduction, because our 
particular requirements are always 
sufficient to stamp our product with 
our own individuality. Perhaps the 
working method by which this is 
arrived at will become clearer by 
an illustration. 

In our office we never go to work 


on a problem until we have put 
down in writing what we call the 
programme of the job; or rather our 
work on a problem begins with the 
discovery and statement of this 
programme. We recognize a pro- 
gramme as divided into two parts, 
and we call these, after the physics 
terms, static and dynamic. The 
static programme represents in its 
ideal form all the information which 
results from the experiences gained 
in solving many different examples 
of a given problem. The dynamic 
programme represents the way the 
particular individual problem in 
hand varies for its own purposes the 
general or static problem. Tradition 
gives. the static programme for 
houses; and the individual needs 
give the dynamic. 
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No Llace Like Home 
‘Awp above all, none like your own. Be it 
large or small it is inspiration and sanctuary 
in one—the foundation of contentment 
and the temple of happiness. So build yours 
now—to enjoy springtime and summer star- 
light on your own door step. 


is ready to help. A rugged wood for the 
house structure—a beautiful woodwork 
for the homelike interior. Endowed by old 
Mother Nature with many physical advan- 
tages peculiar to itself; produced in abun- 
dance and readily obtainable, it puts your 
home of dreams-come-truewithin easyreach 
of your purse and answers every requisite 
of exacting taste in interior decoration. 

Plans? Yes! Samples? Yes! Why is it so good? Yes! Home 
designs and finished effects that will bea revelation in beauty 


combined with economy. Also helpful hintson howto build. 
All yours forthe asking. Write now, while you feel the urge. 


Arkansas Soft Pine is a trade marked wood 
sold by dealers and planing mills east of the Rockies 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 
472 Boyle Building + Little Rock, Arkansas 
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Arkansas Soft Pine 
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Three ways to be sure 
ss getting | 
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Name “Kirsch” 
on Rod 























3-Color ' Beautiful 
Box StippleTone Finish 
HEN you ask for ‘‘Kirsch” 
Rods you are now sure 
to get the genuine. Unless 
the name ‘Kirsch”’ is on 
the box and on the rod, 
- it’s an imitation. 


You also recognize in- 
stantly the beautiful 
StippleTone finish. 
It is distinctly dif- 
|  ferent—rich and 
silk-like—more 
artistic and 
durable. 





Kreck. Curtain 
Rods offer. you the 
utmost in value and 
aid in artistic window 
draping. Easy to put 
up, easy to take down; 
a fit for every win- 
dow; a fixture for every 
effect. The rods tilt on and 
off the patented Snug-fit 
brackets, and never come 
down accidentally. 


“There is no substitute for 
Kirsch Quality and Service” 
Look for the3-color box—StippleTone finish—Name‘‘Kirsch”on Rod | 


KIRSCH MFG. CO.,172 Prospect Ave. » STURGIS, MICH., U.S.A. 
Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd.,403 Buller St., Woodstock, Ontario 











Wonderful Book of 
Window Draping Helps 
A 32-page book packed with practical aid for win- 
dow draping. I for every room and every kind 
of window—single, double, triple, bay, casement, 
odd shaped windows and doors, French doors, etc. 
24 color schemes for living rooms, dining rooms, 
bedr , Sunrooms, etc. Instructions for measur- 
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ing windows, . making valances and headings. 

\ How $0 sew on Kirsch fod aid riage: how to 
put up draw curtains on Kirsch rods. It's our 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


It is often objected that the 
houses which our New England an- 
cestors built are all alike. Colonial 
tradition in the lay mind is summed 
up in what is mistakenly called the 
Colonial house, and the Colonial 
house as thus envisaged is a single 
type. It is a type easy to copy and 
therefore easy to copy badly. It is 
small wonder if the grotesque 
modern varieties of this single kind 
of house have come to be a thing 
which the home builder of any in- 
born taste passes by with averted 
face. It is a thing set on stilts, of 
exaggerated formality and stiffness, 
inflexible of use and grotesque in 
detail. It is more than unfortunate 
that examples of this kind should 
have come to stand in the popular 
view for Colonial work and be 
thought to embody the native 
tradition. It is not true that our old 
houses are all alike. It is not true 
even taking them by and large, and 
it is still less true taking them sing- 
ly. Each good Colonial house differs 
from every other at least as much as 
one human being differs from an- 
other. We have first the differences 
due to materials and these are 
marked differences. The brick 
house is nothing like the wooden 
house or the stone house or the 
stucco house. Besides this there are 
the differences, expressed in all of 
these materials, due to the different 
stage of civilization at which the 
house was built. The early house is 
not like the late house: there was 
development in houses just as there 
was in the way of living. There is 
the still greater difference due to 
the kinds of people for whom the 
house was built, as city people, 
country people, and the like. Then 
there was a continuing difference 
along this same line due to the de- 
gree of prosperity of the various 
classes of people. Perhaps the 
greatest marked differences of all 
are the differences due to locality. 
A Southern house differs from a 
Northern house and both differ 
from the house built in the Middle 


States. Furthermore the Salem 
house differs from the Newbury- 
port house and both differ from the 
Boston house, and all of them from 
the Philadelphia house or the New 
York house. Thus we easily mag- 
nify possible varieties. 

Consider the illustrations. Here 
are presented eight widely different 
examples of houses built in our 
native tradition; and probably no 
one of them would be recognized by 
the lay mind as a Colonial house. 
Yet these examples are chosen al- 
most at haphazard from a great 
many kinds. Does anyone suppose 
that he would not find himself 
properly housed in one or another of 
the great variety from which he is at 
liberty to choose? 

It is legitimate for the foreigner 
to bring his traditions with him and 
to use them in his houses. Neces- 
sarily he will adapt these traditions 
to his new conditions; and his sons 
and grandsons in their houses will 
adapt them still more. Their prod- 
uct will qualify our original prece- 
dent and add something to it. This 
is legitimate. On the other hand, 
the foreigner by affectation, to- 
gether with all his works, is illegiti- 
mate. We have among us for in- 
stance many ‘Englishmen’ who 
have never seen England. They 
affect English ways, English clothes 
and, worst of all, English houses. 
We cannot escape this sort of 
neighbor, who probably has his 
points in other directions, but we 
can and ought to discount his influ- 
ence on our domestic architecture. 

The house that grows out of the 
old houses is a good house and an 
original house. The house that 
grows out. of people’s minds under 
the single controlling purpose of 
being original is a bad house. When 
we use the appropriate precedent 
and qualify it so that it exactly ex- 
presses our own needs we are con- 
tinuing our native tradition and are 
employing the one method by which 
we can produce good domestic 
architecture. 


THE Car AND THE CountTRY ESTATE 
(Continued from page 301) 


a motor, therefore, requires con- 
siderably more space than would 
be necessary for turning a horse- 
drawn carriage, and the same is 
true when only a partial turn in 
direction is made; all curves in drive- 
ways must be made much more 
gradual and less sharp. There are 
certain styles of architecture — 
English and Italian for example — 
which make much use of courtyards 
or forecourts, often walled or hedged 
in, and architects are quick to seize 


upon the advantages in the way of 
design and composition which they 
hold forth and to adapt them to the 
use of motors where a residence is of 
a sufficient size to warrant such 
treatment. There are instances, of 
course, where this has been done 
with excellent results; the area of 
such a courtyard, covered as it 
generally is with gravel or cinders 
and free from flower beds, shrub- 
bery, trees, or other obstructions, 
affords opportunity for turning or 
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THESE CHARMING CASEMENTS OF STEEL ARE NOW AVAILABLE AT A COST 
ONLY SLIGHTLY GREATER THAN ORDINARY WINDOWS | 





« Consider the Windows 6: 


Windows, so indispensable to | How natural it is then that dis- 


the comfort and charm of a __criminating builders and home- | 
iit house, deserve more than pass- _ lovers should turn to. Lupton | 
ing consideration. Upon them, | Casement Windows of copper- 
more than anything else, de- _ steel, which embody such at- | 
| pends the arrangement of the _ tractive and durable qualities! 


| furniture and the scheme of We want to-tell you more 
| decoration. about the companionable vir- 
| Windows are like quiet and — tues of these charming case- 
faithful servants, influencing § ments—their permanency and 


all the hours we spend indoors. moderate cost. Write us. 


RESIDENCE WINDOWS 


2201 E. ALLEGHENY AVE. PHILADELPHIA ih : 





DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 






































(HARM ~ where human art 
blends with nature’s art 


In Garver Bedroom Furniture Creations you will 
find the elusive blending of nature’s handiwork, in 
rare grain effects of fine cabinet woods, with design 
that is classic — this given character by master 
cabinet makers. 


You will find an effect of charm that makes these 
pieces contribute enchantment to your most inti- 
mate room, as exquisite gems do to a piece of fine 
jewelry. 


Only when you see Garver suites can you vision 
how they can transform a bedroom from the com- 
monplace. The best dealers have them or can 
arrange for them to be shown to you. 


THE GARVER FURNITURE COMPANY 
TIPPECANOE CITY, OHIO 
New York—Chicago 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 























otherwise manceuvering a car which 
any motorist would welcome, but 
such use of a forecourt or courtyard 
should never be attempted upon a 
small scale. It has been found that 
a 60-foot circle is the smallest area 
in which a car can be turned with- 
out backing, and that this can be 
done only under favorable condi- 
tions; a circle 80 or 85 feet in diam- 
eter is better, and in view of this 
the folly of trying such architec- 
tural treatment upon a _ reduced 
scale is abundantly evident. There 
have been several instances where 
such courtyards have been found to 
be quite useless; in one or two in- 
stances their dimensions have been 
materially enlarged while in others 
the courtyard idea has been aban- 
doned. Any such failure, however, 
is likely to be charged to the im- 
practicality of architects in general 
rather than to the lack of good 
judgment on the part of some in- 
dividual architect. 

The actual design of driveways 
and roads in country or for subur- 
ban estates has not been radically 
altered by the passing of the horse- 
drawn vehicle and the coming of 
the motor, the chief differences be- 
ing the necessity of having greater 
widths and more ‘open’ or more 
gradual curves; these changes have 
been brought about in the interests 
of safety owing to the considerably 
greater inertia of the motor and the 
greater speed at which it is operated. 
It is now usual to allow 9g feet as the 
width of a driveway; this may seem 
to be excessive in view of the di- 
mensions just given as the average 
widths or gauges of motor vehicles, 
but automobiles in action move or 
‘weave,’ as the expression is, more 
or less across the surface of a road- 
way, and thus require considerably 
more than their actual width in 
which to operate. It is found that 
if motors are necessarily run in such 
narrow roadways that such weaving 
is impossible, the result is the rapid 
wearing of deep ruts which destroy 
the driveway itself. Where provi- 
sion is being made for two-way 
traffic, 14 feet will generally suffice 
on straight sections, if careful 
driving is the rule. This width 
however should be used with cau- 
tion; 16 feet makes a roadway far 
more convenient and comfortable, 
and 18 feet would be regarded as 
quite liberal, though of course add- 
ing dignity to grounds of sufficient 
size. Need for three lines of traffic 
is so rare that provision has seldom 
to be made for it. 

In planning a driveway its curves 
should be made parabolic rather 
than circular. Gradual increase in 
the sharpness of the curves corre- 
sponds with the gradual turning of 
the motor’s steering wheel; particu- 





































































larly on narrow roadways circular 
turns are quite difficult to negotiate; 
it nearly always results in injury to 
lawns, shrubbery or flower beds, 
or sometimes in injury to the car 
itself. Grades also have much to do 
with curves, and sharp curves 
should never be made where grades 
are steep. 

It sometimes happens that the 
outside curve of a driveway occurs 
at the edge of an embankment. In 
such an instance, or indeed in any 
case when such an opportunity for 
danger exists, there should be some 
way of clearly defining the edge of 
the roadway at night. When the 
surface of the roadway is dark and 
is edged by grass and no curb, it is 
very difficult for a driver to see the 
roadway ahead even with good 
lights. A low wall or a fence painted 
white should always follow a road 
completely around a dangerous 
curve. Sometimes a curve may be 
defined by planting trees or shrubs 
such as beeches or birches, the light 
bark or leaves of which help to de- 
fine the curve. When lights are 
used on the driveways within an 
estate it is well to place them from 
1 to 3 feet above the ground and to 
provide them with reflectors which 
throw the light out upon the road- 
way instead of producing a glare in 
the driver’s eyes. 

So numerous are small, one-car 
garages, built upon small suburban 
plots, that more attention should be 
paid by architects to their planning. 
Use of a garage of this type is of 
course open to many objections, 
but since it is all that can be had its 
disadvantages must be made the 
best of. A car must almost always 
be backed either in or out of such a 
garage, since there is usually only 
sufficient space between the house 
and the property line for a narrow 
driveway leading from the street 
to the door of the garage; but since 
the width of an average car is about 
6 feet, such a driveway should be 
about 9 feet in width. If it must be 
narrower than 9g feet, it should be of 
concrete and edged with rounded 
curbs which will aid in confining the 
car to the driveway. There has 
grown up a practice of substituting 
for a driveway two runners, gener- 
ally of concrete, upon which the car 
may be driven; this is done not al- 
ways in the interests of economy, 
but is often because two concrete 
runners with grass between are less 
unsightly than a larger area of 
concrete. Such runners should 
hardly be placed at less distance 
apart than 4 feet 8 inches on centre. 

The actual constructing of the 
driveways might be regarded as 
belonging to the province of land- 
scape architects, as, strictly speak- 
ing, it does. But it may be said in 
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(Concrete, made with Atlas, shows its adaptability to form, its economy, 
its beauty, in the Fountain of Time, Chicago 





R. LORADO TAFT, sculptor of 
the fountain which stands in 
Washington Park, said: “There 
is not a stone that America pro- 
duces—not a material —that I 
would prefer to the color and 
effect we have on the monument.” And John J. 
Earley, who executed the fountain in concrete 
made with Atlas, amplified Mr. Tafts viewpoint 
when he said: “This work will appeal to archi- 
tects on the same basis that it appealed to Mr. Taft. 
Their problem is from an economic as well as an 
attistic point of view, exactly the same as his.” 














The substance, the permanence and strength of 
concrete has been demonstrated in great bridges, 
dams, canals, highways, factories and skyscrapers. 


25 BROADWAY, NE 





CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ST. LOUIS 
Portland Cement BUFFALO KANSAS CITY 


nil LAS 


PORTLAND CEMENT Lompany 


Its compliance to any demands of form and shape 
is proved by such work as this Fountain of Time. 


And through Atlas Portland Cement with colored 
ageregate are now opened all the possibilities of 
color which add the final requirement of a com- 
plete architectural material, and so economical that 
its use is practical for every type of building. 


The quality that made Atlas the preferred 
Portland Cement for this achievement makes it 
equally desirable for all types of Concrete Construc- 
tion, and serves to keep Atlas known as “the 
Standard by which all other makes are measured.” 

Between the Atlas plants and the user there is but one distributor—the building 
material dealer—who brings Atlas to the public cheaper than by any other method. 


Any architect, contractor or prospective builder is invited to write this Company regarding 
the possibilities of concrete, made with Atlas. 





W YORK, N. Y. 





INDEPENDENCE, KANS. ee 
DES MOINES DAYTON OMAHA Atlas White 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. Portland Cement 











Styles for every 
room in the house 


Plain and Pastel Flat Finish 


tints that can be hung as they come, or 
stenciled, frescoed, or Tiffany blended. 


Decorative Flat Finish 


conventional and foliage patterns, neutral 
toned designs of vague formations, stripes, 
mottled effects, and reproductions of tapes- 
try, grass-cloth, leather and various fabrics. 


Brocade and Metallic Finishes 


in embossed effects for paneled treatments 
and trimmings. 


Enamel Finish 


plain colors, tile effects and decorative 
patterns, for kitchens, bathrooms, etc. 





SANITAS 








Look for this 
trademark on the 
back of the goods. 






\/WALL COVERING & 


It’s as much a part of the walls as the plaster is 


ANITAS on your walls becomes ac- 
S tually a part of the house. It not 
only adorns the walls; it protects the 
plaster, prevents some cracks and re- 
strains the progress of others, and covers 
up permanently these and other defects. 


When you figure the cost of wall cover- 
ings over the period of years they last, 
you will find that Sanitas is mighty inex- 
pensive—in fact, it’s a paying invest- 
ment. It is the wall decoration that 
doesn’t “stay put” that costs money. 
Sanitas earns its price in the service it 
renders your walls, and its upkeep cost 
is nothing more than that of a damp 
cloth to wipe it clean once in a while. 


Sanitas is a modern wall covering— 
modern not only in designs and color- 
ings, but really a modern material, made 
to meet modern living conditions, and 
ideals of cleanliness and unlabored per- 
fection. 


Sanitas is made on cloth, but the weave 
of the cloth doesn’t show on the surface. 
The sturdy, woven back keeps it from 
cracking, tearing, peeling, or blistering, 
and gives support to the plaster. The 
surface is ready-finished with durable 
oil colors that do not fade. Apply Sani- 
tas on any flat surface; new walls as soon 
as the plaster is dry, old walls when the 
cracks have been filled, plasterboards 
anywhere, any time. 


Ask your decorator to show you the new Sanitas patterns 


Write to us for samples and descriptive booklet 


Tue SranparD TeExTILE Propucts Co. 
320 Broadway, Dept. 30, New York 
When you visit Atlantic City, see the Sanitas Exhibit at 1410 Boardwalk, Central Pier. 
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that no pools can collect in wet performing this necessary work, and 


weather. 

The ‘parking’ problem, vexatious 
everywhere, is often especially per- 
plexing on a small country or subur- 
ban estate, where even three or four 
cars standing at one time cause 
congestion and confusion. Where 
space permits it would be wise to 
arrange near the garage an open 
yard or space into which cars may 
be driven at one entrance and driven 
out at another, thus involving no 
turning of the cars. It might be 
impossible to arrange a_ parking 
space which would be under cover, 
but at least the space might be so 
disposed that some system of signals 
could be used to summon a chauf- 
feur from the parking space. Such 
a parking area, useful as it is, is not 
likely to add to the beauty of the 
estate, and it is often desirable to 
conceal it by a wall, fence, or hedge. 
The area should be covered with 
cinders or gravel, like the driveways, 
or else it might be paved with con- 
crete. In any event, the space 
might be made to slope slightly, like 
the floor of a garage, to prevent the 


he appreciates the provision of some 
sort of a screen which keeps out of 
sight the doing of this necessary 
work. Fortunately the providing of 
such a screen aids in ‘composing,’ 
as architects say, the buildings 
upon an estate. It is now con- 
sidered desirable that structures of 
different sorts be grouped or in some 
way connected rather than scat- 
tered about the grounds, and a wall, 
hedge, fence, or screen of some other 
kind by connecting or drawing to- 
gether the buildings will often aid 
the appearance of the estate while 
providing a garage yard as well. 

It has been said repeatedly that 
experiment has brought the motor 
to a point which so closely ap- 
proaches perfection that further 
radical changes are unlikely; the 
same is true of the garage and its 
accessories, and so too with the 
driveways and other details of 
planning which go with it. There 
will always come small improve- 
ments in the design and construc- 
tion as well as the equipment of the 
car, the garage, and such details of 
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Smith & Bassett, Architects 
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plant, and of a pale violet white proportions and too perfect colors. 
with yellow centre. It would seem The European seedsman’s ideal of a 
as if all the material fora wild pansy _ gigantic saucer of colored cellular 
was mostly used up in creating the tissue some three or more inches 
European plant of our gardens. across, borne flauntingly and com- 
Our wild one grows well in wood-  placently above a heavy mat of 
land, and it may some day shine in manure-fed vegetation does not 
captivity in gardens, but a stockier tempt me. May they grow no 
stem and larger flowers will be larger, nor have edges more fluted; 
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KENSINGTON FURNITURE 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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AWARDED GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR IN NATIV 


E INDVSTRIAL i 
ART 39TH ANNVAL EXHIBITION ARCHITECTVRAL LEAGVE OF 


NEW YORK FEBRVARY 1, 1924 


Early 18th Century English Oak Dresser, by Kensington 


Sins quaint charm of the old English 
farmhouse interior is reflected in the 
oak dresser which often has served its 
practical and decorative purpose for 
Decked out 
with pewter or old china, or with shelves 
filled with books, there is about it an air 
of warm hospitality and simple living 
that makes it particularly appropriate 
for the country-house dining room or 


over two hundred years. 


living hall of today. 


Reproductions by Kensington, be- 
cause of fidelity in design and the old- 
time hand processes of the Kensington 
craftsmen, retain the character and the 
decorative quality that are the charm of 


old work. 


Kensington Furniture is made 
in all the decorative styles ap- 
propriate for American homes. 


The purchase of Kensington 

Furniture may be arranged 

through your decorator or fur- 
niture dealer 


Write for illustrated booklet 

B and pampblet, “How Ken- 

sington Furniture 
Purchased” 
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KENSINGTON COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE ~ ART OBJECTS 


NEW YORK 


SHOWROOMS, 41 WEST 45th STREET, 6th FLOOR 
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them! Always | turn from a bed of 
sty-fed pansies to the pinched little 
Johnny-jump-ups of childhood’s 
garden. This hardy little annual 
is perhaps the foremother of the 
modern pansy. It has a grace of 
form and an ease of culture that has 
endeared it to all garden lovers. 
Since it is frankly annual and seeds 
freely it appears in the garden in 
most unexpected places. Its self- 
sown seedlings begin to bloom in 
autumn, and careless of winter’s 
cold, in earliest March it blooms in 
sheets of small dark-blue fragrant 
pansies until worn out in summer 
from too much flowering. Then the 
new seedlings take up the task of 
keeping the world supplied with 
pansies. It is far better for flower 
bowls than all the pansies of the 
flower show. Usually it is a dark 
velvety color, but some plants show 
pale blue and white with a yellow 
centre — the tricolor. 

Its perennial sister is the horned 
violet (V. cornuta), quite recently 
brought to gardens from Spain. 
It is a true perennial, forming big 
clumps that will live for at least 
five years, and its seedlings range as 
far afield as with Johnny-jump-up. 
Like the dandelion, it may be found 
in bloom any day of the year, but it 
flowers heavily from March to 
November. The flower is a pansy 
face, but shaped more like a violet, 
with a sweet odor of its own. Pale 
violet was the first color, but light 
and dark blue are easily found in 
the seedlings, and pale purple (var. 
purpurea), deep purple (var. atro- 
purpurea or G. Wernig), and pure 
white (var. alba) come true from 
seed. For edging in the garden and 
for picking they fill all the require- 
ments of a violet or a pansy. Named 
varieties are appearing, as Papilio, 
as big a plant as Campanula car- 
patica, with big dark-violet pansies, 
a perennial Johnny-jump-up. 

The next performance was hy- 
bridizing the horned violet with the 
annual pansy, and these named 
sorts are often sold as V. cornuta, 
but should be called tufted pansies. 
They are really medium-sized pansies 
in a big clump of perennial roots. 
They seed widely and bloom every 
month of the year, but the violet 
form of the flower has been changed 
to a pansy face. For masses and 
lines of color, they are one of the 
easiest perennials to grow, but they 
have lost their grace of figure for a 
pansy shape. The American strains 
are mostly not named, or mixed, 
but their separate names are: Blue 


Perfection, light violet ; Admiration, 
dark purple; White Perfection, 
white; lutea, light yellow; Yellow 
Perfection, dark yellow. In Europe 
these hybrids have been much 
developed, and are known as bed- 
ding or hardy violas. They are real 
pansies on perennial roots. All 
colors, including orange and rose, 
are catalogued, and the total of 
named sorts exceeds fifty. The 
plants would not stand the long sea 
voyage to this country, even did the 
Federal Horticultural Board allow 
their admission, but seed is offered 
of some of the sorts, and an Ameri- 
can strain could well be evolved in 
this country. They are so far 
superior to mere pansy in every 
way, as over-large flower has been 
exchanged for perennial root, that 
once really known here the annual 
pansy will be planted only rarely. 

A sister viola from Greece (V. 
gracilis) is also a perennial Johnny- 
jump-up. The plant is very slender 
and smooth (Bailey says hairy), the 
leaves small, rounded or paddle- 
shaped, and the leafy stipules (so 
large and lobed in V. tricolor and 
cornuta) are narrow and not much 
out. The plant is really a baby 
horned violet, with small violet 
violets in May and June. Though 
not so long a bloomer as V’. cornuta, 
it is perfectly hardy and long lived 
in any soil. As a garden plant it is 
far ahead of any of our leafy- 
stemmed violets for ease of culture 
or show of bloom. No plant makes a 
better soil cover over small spring 
bulbs, or edging to the border. The 
original color was. clear violet, but 
darker and lighter varieties have 
been named, as Purple Robe, deep 
violet-purple; Huntercombe Purple, 
rich purple; Ipswich, deep blue; 
lutea, yellow. Seed of these may be 
imported, and will grow as readily 
as chickweed. Apparently it has 
been crossed with tufted pansy or 
annual pansy, for Lord Nelson has 
larger deep-violet purple pansies all 
summer. It is really a tufted pansy, 
but the leaves keep the round shape 
of V. gracilis. 

The development of V. cornuta 
and V. gracilis is a very recent event 
in the pansy family, and the end is 
not yet. Whether any of the Ameri- 
can species can respond to cultural 
care no one can yet say. If you 
want to know more about our own 
wild violets there are many botany 
manuals to help you, but especially 
helpful is the report on the Violets 
of North America by Dr. Ezra 
Brainerd. 
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| Four new facts about 


"Ties is to people who loathe coal, but con- 


Six years ago our engineers found four prin- 
ciples that were being disregarded. These ex- 
plained the difficulties others were having in 
trying to heat with oil. No oil burner can ever 
be made to work right if its principle is wrong. 


Then we built Oil-O-Matic. It was the first 
to make use of these laws. It cost us $250,000 
before we installed a single one in anyone's 
home. But now it has proved these laws for 
six winters. Not one single important change 
has ever been necessary. 


The four laws demand this 

Nohot plates areused becauseoil must be nebulized, not va- 
porized. No partis inside the firebox because oil must burn 
insuspension toavoid forming soot. There's no manual con- 
trol of dampers because an exact amount of air must be sup- 
plied. Welinethe firebox with brick because reflected heat 
assures better combustion. The four laws demand this. 
There's nocontinuous pilot light. Noadjustment is neces- 
sary if you change from one grade of oil to another. No 
worry about the oil not lighting or blowing out. 
Nothing but constant, automatic heat, pure and simple. 


WILLIAMS 


ILOMATIO 


HEATING 


tinue to use it. Who want an oil burner 
but are slow toaccept them. Particularly 
to those who do not realize that the oil burner 
problem was solved six years ago. 
Everyone once thought that oil heat was an 
experiment. But now Oil-O-Matic has given 
people a new conception of oil heating. 


Proved for six winters 

In more than 20,000 homes, Oil-O-Matic holds 
the same balmy temperature from fail to spring. 
Sudden zero blasts register no decline on their 
indoor thermometers. All this without their 
giving it a thought. 

Their homes, they boast, are brighter and 
cleaner. No odor pervades their homes. No 
unpleasant noise is heard. 

This is what Oil-O-Matic offers you and every- 
one with any type of good heating plant. In 
any size home or building. 











“Our guests are amazed that so simple a device can so completely relieve us of all care of the furnace.” 
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YOU CAN PROVE 
THIS IS THE RIGHT WAY 
TO HEAT WITH OIL 

















Torn bits of paper light and burn easily. 
Law No. 1— 
Oil Must Be Broken Up. 

















Held this way, the flame of a match 
is clean and does not smoke. 


Law No. 2— 


Oil Must Burn in Mid-Air. 














A match held in the air ona pin will 
burn completely. 
Law No. 3—Oil Must Be 
Mixed With 

















makes it hotter be- 

Pel hw ot 

Law No. 4—Oil Burns Best 
in Reflected Heat. 





oil heating 


Every installation guaranteed 


So Oil-O-Matic is unlike any other device that burns 
oil. It will interest you to see this burner that has finally 
solved the problem. There is an authorized dealer near 
you. Let-him give you a demonstration. He guarantees 
every installation he makes. 


Oil-O-Matic is sold and serviced by trained heating men in 
about 800 cities. Most of them are 
graduates of the Williams Institute of 
Heat Research. They have experience, 
facilities, organization, and financial 
responsibility. They are backed by 
the largest producer of automatic 
oil burners in the world. 


Send the coupon now for your 
copy of “New Facts About Oil 
Heating.” After you read it you 
will never be content with any 

other way of heating your home. 


This Coupon Brings the Book Free! 


Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. 

Bloomington, I i 
Send me FREE and POSTPAID your library edition of 
“New Facts About Oil Heating” and special basement | 









plans for new homes. | 
Name... | 
Address | 
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In the upper circle is shown an un- 
retouched photograph, actual size 
of Copper Screen Cloth (heavy grade) 
made by The New Jersey Wire Cloth 
Company, which has been subjected 
to the action of salt air for more 
than twelve vears. 


In the circle below is the same 
Copper Screen Cloth enlarged 4 
diameters, 


An Extra Room 





Add another room to your house this 
summer. Turn your porch into an out- 
door living room. Screen it properly 
and there will be no flies to disturb a 
luncheon or afternoon tea—no mosqui- 
toes to drive you indoors on a hot 
evening. 

By using Jersey Copper Screen Cloth, 
16 mesh, you obtain a maximum of pro- 
tection from annoying, disease-carrying 
insects. This is a true insect screen cloth 
for it bars not only flies but mosquitoes 
and other small trouble-makers. 


Jersey not only gives you a maximum of protec- 
tion but also a maximum of service. It is made of 
copper 99.8% pure which, due to a special Roeb- 
ling process, has a stiffness and tensile strength 
comparable to that of steel. As a result it lasts 
for years and years. 


You can buy Jersey Copper Screen Cloth, 16 
mesh, in the regular bright finish or in a dark 
Jinish which has the advantage of being nearly 
invisible and of going through no preliminary 
weathering process. 


Jersey Copper Insect Screen Cloth can be ob- 
tained from most of the better hardware dealers 
and custom-made screen manufacturers. If you 
cannot readily locate a dealer who carries it, 
write us. We will tell you where you can get it 
and send you a booklet, “A Matter of Health 
and Comfort,” which you will find worth reading. 


THE NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 


630 South Broad Street 


Trenton New Jersey 


All Grades of Wire Cloth Made of All Kinds of Wire 





Copper Screen Cloth 


Made of Copper 99.8% Pure 
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PASSERS-BY EXCLAIM “THEY HAVE TAKEN OFF THE OLD PORCHES! WHY 
CAN’T WE DO IT, TOO?’ THUS THE GOOD WORK GROWS 






How I Dip Ir 
(Continued from page 402) 


much coaxing, but my friends 


have at last become accustomed . 


to using the front door and crash- 
ing on the knocker. 

The windows, which once were 
covered by this side porch, face the 
east, and in the morning the sun 
streams across the table. The 
psychological effect of sunshine 
across one’s breakfast table cannot 
be overestimated. Blessed indeed 
is he whose dining-room or break- 
fast-room faces due east. It seems 
to start the day right. You cannot 
feel cross or at odds with anything 
while eating oranges and sunbeams. 

The only sitting-porch we have, 
is one under the wing addition with 
a brick floor laid herringbone. The 
mason, a wily scamp, declared he 
did not know how to lay brick 
basket-fashion, which is what the 
specifications called for, and though 
I] took him aside and with the blue 
print in my hand, laid out two or 
three sections, he still vowed he 
could not do it. So I was persuaded 
to permit him to go ahead with the 
herringbone, which he assured me 
he could do very fast. This little 
error in judgment cost us three 
times what the basket design would 
have, for the bricks are laid side up 
instead of flat. The resulting effect 
is not at all worth the difference in 
price. 

A brick or flag floor is very easy 
to keep clean. When I look back 
and remember the gray miles I used 
to sweep before we altered our 
house, | am very thankful for the 
bricks. Once in a while in the old 
days, I was inspired to slosh a 
couple of buckets over the painted 
floor, but the resulting streakiness 
was worse than the dust. And too, 
someone always walked on it before 
it was dry. It was impossible to 
hire anyone to scrub it as it should 
have been scrubbed. Some neigh- 


bor might see the scrubber, and that 
would never do! This living for 
neighbors! Will it never cease? 
‘Keeping up with the Joneses’ is 
the out-of-town American’s national 
blight. 

The day the men came to work 
on our job, I hovered near (though 
unseen) to hear what they had to 
say. There seemed to be a diversity 
of opinion. Should they start to 
shingle the main house, or go to 
work taking off the porches. I was 
peeking out from behind a curtain 
eagerly sending them thought 
waves. 

One man said, ‘Gosh, you don’t 
mean they are going to tear off this 
swell veranda?’ That was a new 
name for it. 

The foreman said, ‘I guess that’s 
it.’ In his tone I read a pitying 
contempt born of years of porch- 
wership. 

‘Well, let’s leave the roof till 
later and start on this’ — ‘this’ 
being the porch on which he was 
standing. I chortled triumphantly 
and watched the fun begin. 

Like magic the evidences of my 
husband’s grandfather’s upward 
steps began to crash to earth. But 
I must give him the credit due him. 
The construction should be a 
lesson to modern builders — sub- 
stantial and made of such seasoned 
lumber as cannot be _ procured 
to-day. All our underpinning, up- 
rights, and much of the sheathing 
came from the despised porch and 
our addition has the distinction of 
being the only recent building in our 
town to boast a rough floor of 
unknotted selected white pine. Do 
not let any contractor discourage 
you about using the lumber in these 
porches, unless they have been 
built recently. Once or twice | 
heard one of our carpenters call the 
others to stop work (one excuse is 
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“Hartlord-Saxony Rugs 


REGISTERED U.S, PATENT OFFICE 


Made exclusively by the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company at their mills in Thompsonville, Conn. 


The masterpiece of a century’s enterprise 


HARMING Dolly Madison,” perhaps the 

most famous First Lady of the Land, had 
left the White House only nine years and was 
still the model hostess of her time, when this 
Company had its early beginning. 
As tasteful Mistress Dolly ever since has been 
a paragon of feminine charm and housewifely 
graciousness, so for these one hundred years 
the floor coverings produced by this Company 
have held a position second to none for dec- 


orative beauty, quality and durability. 


The wealth of experience, the facilities and 
skill developed in the passing of a full cen. 
tury, all are epitomized in this modern rug— 
“Hartford-Saxony” — preeminent among 
the many fabrics we weave. 


“Hartfard-Saxony” rugs have a distinguished 
appearance little hinted at by their moderate 
price, a warmth of tone, a richness of coloring 
and a depth of soft, luxurious pile universally 
imitated but never equalled. And no rug 
made in America can outlive them in hard, 
trying service. 

You can obtain “Hartford-Saxony” rugs in 
twenty-eight stock sizes, from 22'4in. by 36in. 


to 11 ft. 3 in. by 24 ft., and special sizes can - 


be made to order. 


Most reputable dealers carry “Hartford- 
Saxony” rugs. If you have any difficulty in pro- 
curing them, our NewYork office will see that 
you are supplied, and at any of our salesrooms 


you can see the full line displayed. 


Write for free illustrated booklet on“Hartford-Saxony” rugs 
LOOK FOR THE FULL NAME “HARTFORD-SAXONY” 
WOVEN IN THE BACK OF THESE RUGS AS 
A GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 


Bigrlow-Hartford Carpet Campany 


ESTABLISHED 1825 
NEW YORK - 385 Madison Avenue CHICAGO - 14 E. Jackson Blvd. BOSTON - 99 Bedford Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 770 Mission Street 


DETROIT - Book Building, Washington Blvd. 


PHILADELPHIA .- 1015 Chestnut Street 
ATLANTA . 116 Marietta Street 


The “Hartford-Saxony” rug illustrated below is 
Pattern 1685 
Color 4 
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as good as another) to look at an 
upright or a beam and ask if they 
could beat it. They could not, 
and they went sadly back to the 
job. 
As I saw the ugly gew-gaws fall 
and the turned posts totter, | did a 
a ghoulish dance of glee inside the 
north room that we used to call the 
‘Cave of the Winds,’ and planned 
to make a studio. Bang — rip — 
slam -— and before the end of the 
first day sun was streaming in the 
west window of a room that had 
been dark for forty years. 

Many people went out of their 
way to drive by, and their groans at 
our callousness were audible from 
our front windows. When the 
house was completely shucked, we 
heard one woman squeak, ‘Well, 
where air they goin’ to set?’ 

The skinny little chimney in the 
centre of the main house was 
enlarged by building around it, and 
then that and the new one were 
painted white with black tops. 
This innovation drew forth mur- 
murs that they looked like mourn- 
ing-bands, and so forth. And now 
everyone in the vicinity thinks that 
the curved iron bar set in the 
chimney stands for Smith, and is n’t 
it a nice idea? I don’t disillusion 
them for two reasons: One, | am so 
glad something has met with general 
approval and Two, | like it myself, 
though I don’t really know what it 
is meant to represent. 

However, as far as criticism goes, 
you are bound to meet with it, 
particularly if you tackle a house 
which has been almost a landmark 
for a considerable period, but my 
advice on that score is: Have faith 
in your architect; make up your 
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mind and stick to your resolution. 

But now that the work on this 
house is complete, I find myself 
growing restless. During my drive 
around the countryside in my 
imagination I pounce on _ these 
porch-encrusted houses here and 
there and | will not be contented 
again until I discover a reasonably 
priced one of good lines, disfigured 
and suffering from chronic porch- 
itis. Then I will take the knife to it 
and once more | will hear the 
glorious rip and crash of curlicues 
and tin, banging to earth. I shall 
once more feel that I am restoring 
an overburdened little object to 
beauty, and allowing it to take its 
place in the sun. 

The urge to write about our 
‘Adventures in Porch-wrecking’ 
came the other day when a car 
drove slowly by. From the car a 
man and a woman leaned out, 
staring at our house, and | heard 
her clear voice floating toward 
me — 

‘See, George, you said we could 
n’t tear off our porch, and these 
people have torn off theirs.’ From 
her triumphant tone | was con- 
vinced that I read the fate of still 
another porch doomed to bite the 
dust. ‘So,’ thought I, ‘perhaps 
what I haveto tell may hearten some 
others who might be daunted by 
the prospect of remodeling.’ 

There is much good work to be 
done and many nice little houses 
staggering beneath the undeserved 
burden of terrible porches, but do 
not lose heart. If your eye is keen 
and your courage high, you may be 
the means of helping one of these 
deserving ones, and your reward 
will be well worth working for. 


ARTIFICIAL REFRIGERATION 
(Continued from page 404) 


is a round, for by to-morrow or the 
next day, the ice will be melted 
away and the programme must be 
repeated. On the other hand, that 
refrigerating coil in the freezing 
compartment of an electrical refrig- 
erator may be likened to a large 
cake of ice that never melts. For it 
never decreases in efficiency, it 
never has to be renewed — it just 
goes ahead with its job of refrigerat- 
ing, without any prompting and 
without asking anybody when it 
shall start or stop. 

Electrical refrigeration is strictly 
healthful refrigeration. Food com- 
partment temperatures are main- 
tained definitely between 32° and 
50° above zero. The air in the food 


compartment is crisp and dry, for 
the excess moisture is drawn irre- 
sistibly, along with the heat, until 


it strikes the surface of the refriger- | 


ating coils themselves, where it is 


collected in the form of white frost. | 


Examine the next electrical refrig- 
erator you see in operation. You 
will find the freezing mechanism 
coated with this frost, representing 
the moisture that, in ordinary form 
and in an ordinary ice box would be 
mingling with the food and enliven- 
ing the bacteria sleeping there. 
With this in mind, it iseasy tounder- 
stand why fruit, milk, meat, and 
the like, stored in the chill environ- 
ment of an electrical refrigerator 
can be kept unspoiled and whole- 





currents. 


Chamberlin Door Bottoms enable you 
to admit fresh air to bedrooms or any 
part of the house while closing all other I 
parts against draughts. j 
escape of cold air, dust and dirt from j 
basements. 
kitchen I 
automatically when fitted to either out- { 
side or inside doors. 
with rugs. i 
stalled separately or in conjunction with f 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips. | 
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Chamberlin Metal 
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Save 


Next 


Winter’s Fuel 


You Can Start Right Now 


Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strips save and pay for them- 
selves every day in the year — 
in fuel, labor, and protection 
against dust, dirt and draughts. 
Just see how little these ad- 
vantages cost. 


Prevent Damage From 
Heavy Rains 


They add so much to comfort, 
cleanliness, and household econ- 
omy. Keep out dirt, dust, soot, 
and smoke. Prevent entry of 
heavy rains, damage to wall 
paper and painted walls. Pro- 
tect hangings, furnishings, and 
decorations. Exclude street 
noises. Stop rattling of doors 
and windows. 


Children are safe from cold air 
No cold spots. No 


chill draughts to drive you from 
the bright places around the 
windows. And they save 25% 
to 40% on fuel. 


Chamberlin’s own experts plan, 
fit, and install all Chamberlin 
weather strips. 


It is specialized work. It requires 
careful training and special 
equipment. Just any ‘“‘good 
mechanic”’ cannot do it properly. 


Service That Means 

Something 
That is why Chamberlin main- 
tains a nation-wide service 
organization. That is why Cham- 
berlin guarantees its installations 
for the life of any building. Any 
need for service, no matter how 
many years hence, is cheerfully 
attended. 


CHAMBERLIN 


METAL WEATHER STRIP 
“SINCE 1893-THE STANDARD" 
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They prevent 


Keep out laundry and 
and odors. Operate 


steam 


Do not interfere 
They are inexpensive, in- 


Weather 
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Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. i 

1642 W. Lafayette Bivd., Detroit, Mich. | 
I would like an estimate covering the cost of 
installing (check which) 
Chamberlin Inside Door Bottoms— 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips —In my 
ho ce Bldg. — Church — Number of 
Windows — Number of Doors —. 


Ci I ONO, 6x. cnc cecccnchnenign neds menanin 
Eng. Dept. H-31 
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CASEMENT §S 




















he ae cage 
Residence Erwin O. Lauffer 
Cleveland, Obio Architect 


NTERNATIONAL Steel Casements are 
guaranteed weathertight. This means that 
every window must be so constructed that frame 
and sash meet as a unit—fitting perfectly at every 
point of contact. To make this possible requires 
the utmost care and skill in manufacture, with 
an almost incredible amount of hand crafts- 
manship. 


International Steel Casements in standard sizes 
may be had at a moderate cost, and are admi- 
tably suited to houses of small or medium size. 
Special shapes and sizes are, of course, made to 
order for the residence in which they are to 
be installed. 


We shall be pleased to send you upon request 

a copy of our illustrated booklet ‘International 

Casements For Homes of Distinction And Charm”’, 

which gives many interesting suggestions re- 

garding the interior and exterior treatment of 
windows. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CASEMENT Ce F* 


QO HOPKINS AVE. JAMESTOWN NEW YORK 
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some for days and even weeks be- 
yond the time when one would 
reasonably expect them to retain 
their freshness and purity. 

Now, to any reasonable-minded 
person, the foregoing would seem to 
be enough to expect from electrical 
refrigeration for the home. The 
makers of electrical refrigerators, 
however, thought differently, for 
they saw possibilities beyond that 
of merely keeping the household 
food supply better refrigerated than 
it had ever been before. 

In those freezing coils, tucked 
away in a corner of the refrigerator 
cabinet, there is a temperature con- 
stantly away below freezing. It is 
so cold, in fact, that the contents of 
small trays placed within the field 
enclosed by the coils are nicely 
frozen. Taking advantage of this, 
makers of household refrigerating 
equipment construct these coils so 
that the trays can be placed within 
them. Removable grids are placed 
in these trays, and water poured 
into them is frozen into handy- 


sized cubes. Several pounds of ice 
can be frozen at one time, forming 
plenty of cubes for cooling drinks or 
for other ordinary demands for ice 
about the home. You can guarantee 
the purity of the ice, too, when it is 
frozen from water from your own 
drinking supply. Remove the grids 
and the trays become shallow pans, 
in which can be frozen a pleasing 
variety of those desserts which do 
not require constant beating and 
stirring. 

Modern invention has developed 
a great many improvements that 
save time and labor in the home. 
There is a considerable tendency, 
nowadays, toward the adoption of 
commonsense equipment which ac- 
tually helps to make living condi- 
tions in the home more completely 
livable. The electrical refrigerator 
comes in answer to an unmistak- 
able demand for something more 
nearly in keeping, than the old- 
fashioned ice box, with the ideals 
which homekeepers are adopting 
to-day. 
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Twenty Mites Out 
(Continued from page 406) 


accompaniment sent Valentino’s 
whole heart into his voice. | 
thought that it was sacrilegious 
to teach Valentino this song, but 
I was forced to admit that the 
melody ‘lay’ just right for him. 

‘Do come to our church Sunday 
morning,’ said the tenor as he took 
leave. ‘Special Christmas music, 
you know, and all that.’ 

Sunday morning was warm and 
bright. Christmas week had been 
‘green.’ We debated whether we 
could leave Valentino long enough 
to go to church. He had been on 
a long walk with Gregory that 
morning, and was now sound 
asleep with his slim paws crossed, 
on the rug. 

‘He’ll never know we’ve gone,’ 
said Gregory, ‘if we slip out by 
the side door.’ 

‘Better close that gable window 
in your room,’ said I, fastening my 
gloves as I started down the stairs. 

‘Oh, no,’ said Gregory easily. 
‘It’s so spring-like, and the house 
needs the air.’ 

‘But Valentino might jump out 
on to the roof of the ell, and then 
down to the woodpile at the corner,’ 
said I. 

‘Oh, I don’t believe so,’ objected 
Gregory. ‘I know he can jump 
quite well, but he’s not a flying 
squirrel; you know.’ 

We went to church, to the 
flourishing little Episcopal church 
with its choir-boys gathered from 


all the region far and near, and its 
fiery young rector who freely 
introduced special features into 
the service whenever he had a 
mind. 

In the midst of the Epistle, | 
noticed that the well-trained choir- 
boys were stealing rapturous 
glances at the high gallery at the 
rear of the church. I am a Con- 
gregationalist myself, and I always 
feel an extra shade of elaborate 
devoutness in an Episcopal church; 
but I could not resist glancing 
back over my shoulder to see what 
it was that the choir-boys were 
watching with such joy. And 
there, in the empty gallery, gazing 
attentively over the rail, sat Valen- 
tino in a pew of his own. 

I remembered a traveler’s de- 
scription of an old Scotch kirk in 
the highlands, where every shep- 
herd brought his dog, and all the 
dogs sat together in the gallery by 
themselves —a row of wise old 
Scotch collie heads peering down 
and listening as quietly as anyone 
else to the Dominie. 

But the Church of England, | 
felt, was different. 1 wrote Gregory 
a note. 

‘Look at the gallery,’ I wrote. 

Gregory glanced back, adroitly, 
and | saw a flicker of consternation 
in his face; but he wrote, ‘He’ll be 
all right.’ 

I drew a little arrow on the order 
of the service, and then scribbled 
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DOES YOUR HOME NEED 
THE BRILLIANT ACCENT OF PLATE GLASS? 


y= of the most admirable principles 
of interior decoration is the rule of 
restraint. There is undoubted charm in 
discreetly colored, low-toned rooms. 
And yet, unless very skillfully done, 
many homes are likely to be just a bit 
too sober, verging close on monotony. 

A judicious use of Plate Glass on the 
tops of dining 
and serving 
tables, dressers 
and other 
broad, flat sur- 
faces often 


Plate Glass on li- 
brary tables and 
desks is particularly 
useful and conve- 
nient, From photo- 
graph by M. &. 
HEWITT. 






























Plate Glass cate surfaces, 
used on the but adds a 
tables in this touch of grace 
delightful room and elegance. 


Photograph by 
M. E. HEWITT. 


not only pro- 
tects the deli- 


A 


— 
Nothing Else 


brings a brilliant high-light where it is 
most needed. And to the decorative 
effect gained by the purity and clarity 
of Plate Glass must be added its obvious 


and practical advantages. Dining table 
tops forever safe from hot dishes or 
spilled liquids. Dressing tables pre- 
served from the ruinous stains of cos- 
metics and perfumes. Delicate, lacy 
table runners or brocaded coverings 
permanently protected frominjury. For 
Plate Glass is everywhere available at a 
moderate price, saving work, guarding 
the finish and beauty of fine furniture 





ors 





and adding the charm of its own satiny 
surface to any interior. 

Many of the foremost decorators are 
using Plate Glass in some of the most 
beautiful houses in America, yet it is 
equally suited to the modest home. Plate 
Glass is not expensive. And it is easily 
obtained from any glass or hardware 
dealer, cut to 
size and ready 
for immediate 
use. 


Pate GLAss 
MANUFACTURERS 
of AMERICA 











Plate Glass pro- 
vides a clear and 
lustrous base for 
fine silver or china. 
From photograph 
by M. E. HEWITT. 
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Six-room home of Mrs. John A. Ohman at Marblehead, Mass. Monarch Strips 
installed by the H. E. Holbrook Company, Monarch licensees at Boston. 


“We Saved $41.20 Worth 
of Coal the First Year” 


" BBEFORE installing Monarch 

Metal Weather Strips we 
were burning 7 tons of coal a 
year,” writes Mrs. Ohman. 
“Since installing the strips, our 
house is much warmer, is free 
from draughts and dirt, and we 
now burn only 44% tons of coal a 
year. We saved 2% tons or $41.20 
worth of coal the first year the 
strips were installed.’”’ 


In one year alone, Mrs. Ohman 
saved more than one-third the total 
cost of Monarch Strips and their 
installation. And each year hence, 
as long as she lives in this charming 
house at Marblehead, Monarch 
Strips will continue to yield Mrs. 
Ohman a handsome return on her 
$123.00 investment. For Monarch 
Strips not only last as long as the 
house or building in which they are 
installed, but always work as well as 
new. 


Where heat is wasted 
Even when your house is new, there 
isa crack at least 1% inch wide all 
around each window between the 
sash and frame. That crack is left 
there to permit the windows to 
slide up and down. Butas the wood 
dries out the sash shrinks, pullsaway 


from the frame, and the crack grad- 
ually grows larger. In many cases, 
this crack has increased to 4 inch at 
the end of the second heating season. 
The average crack, however, is 
¥ inch wide. 

Cold air—thousands of cubic feet 
of it—filters in thru that crack every 
hour. And as the cold air filters in 
your money-made heat departs for 
the great outdoors thru that unpro- 
tected \%-inch crack. 


Only one way to stop it 


Any kind of weather strips will stop it— 
temporarily. But only Monarch Interlocking 
Metal Weather Strips will stop it per- 
manently. 

Monarch two-member, interlocking strips 
give and take with the sash as it swells and 
shrinks. They hold the sash in the same 
position at all times. They keep your 
money-made heat inside your house and cold 
air out. 


Booklet and Estimate Free 


The coupon below will bring you a free 
estimate of the cost of Monarch protection 
for your home. It will bring you also a copy 
of that interesting new booklet, “Only 14 of 
an Inch,” which tells why weather strips are 
necessary on every house and every building 
—why old-style weather strips defeat the 
purpose of your heating plant—and why 
Monarch Interlocking Metal Weather Strips 
alone control air leakage thru that crack 
around windows and doors, and save fuel. 
Clip, fill in and mail the coupon—NOW! 


MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


4910 Penrose Street 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 


MONARCH 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


Interlocking Type No. 400—Standard Control of Infiltration (airleakage thru windows and doors) 


Fill In and Mail this Form 
Monarcu MetatPropuctsCo., 4910PenroseSt., St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me free estimate for weatherstripping (No. here) 
dae eee windows and (No. here)....... 
send free copy of your new booklet, “Only 14 of an Inch.” 


. Also 














hastily, ‘Look who’s going to sing.’ 

It was our friend the tenor, and 
he was going to sing a special solo: 
Valentino’s piece. 

‘Shall I go and catch him?’ 
wrote Gregory. 

‘The tenor?’ thought I, realizing 
with nightmare intensity how much 
easier the tenor would be than 
Valentino, to catch. 

‘No,’ I whispered, ‘he’ll think 
you’re playing with him, and he’ll 
bark.’ At this. point, the congrega- 
tion rose for the response. ‘I’ll 
just step up there,’ | murmured, 
‘andtakehimhome. Youstay here!’ 

I stole down the broad aisle as 
inconspicuously as possible, and 
up the gallery stairs. Valentino, 
seeing me coming, rose and moved 
to a far pew. The choir-boys were 
watching us in ecstasy, and | 
caught the tenor’s imploring eye. 

‘Come, Valentino!’ I whispered 
longingly, but Valentino did not 
come. He acknowledged my pres- 
ence only with one pointed ear 
turned toward me, but his eyes 
were straight ahead. As fast as | 
drew near enough his pew tothreaten 
to cut off his escape, he would 
quietly move and take another 
sitting far away. A dog has one 
advantage over a lady in a church: 
he can, in an emergency, step 
lightly over the back of a pew. 
The lady is supposed to step 
around. Valentino was obviously 
annoyed with me, as | followed him 
zig-zag from pew to pew, as an 
usher circulates a collection-plate; 
but with well-bred attention to the 
service, he had not once given mea 
glance. 

The tenor arose to sing. 

Up from the organ floated the 
first plaintive minor chord. The 
snowy fur bristled on Valentino’s 
neck. He braced his beautiful 
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forepaws. Back went his head. 

It was now or never, for me. | 
darted into his pew and snatched 
at his collar. But he saw me first 
and hopped aside. 

‘Ruff!’ said Valentino, sotto voce, 
to me. 

‘Oh, Valentino, darling,’ | 
whispered. (I was almost in tears.) 
‘Please come.’ 

At this point, the tenor voice 
began —‘We have seen’ — and 
Valentino, forgetting me, forgetting 
everything in the world except his 
art, threw back his noble head and 
sang. 

The choir-boys rolled over and 
wept upon one another’s necks. 
The congregation, electrified, turn- 
ed as one man, but just too late. 
I had snatched my baritone in 
the midst of his first crescendo 
howl, and whisked him bodily 
through the door. Gregory told 
me later that the congregation 
saw only the tail-end of a departing 
white and yellow plume. 

When Gregory came home from 
divine worship that noon, he found 
me frying chicken, with my back 
severely turned to Valentino; and 
Valentino, seated like Old Br’er 
Fox in the doorway watching me 
affably with his head a little on 
one side. 

‘Don’t you want me to buy 
you a dog after Valentino goes 
home?’ asked Gregory, seating 
himself sociably on the wood box. 
‘Would n’t you like to have a beau- 
tiful Scotch collie of your own?’ 

Valentino rose and wagged his 
way across the kitchen, and laid 
his glorious head on Gregory’s 
knee. 

I gazed at the pretty tableau 
with a grim and surly eye. 

‘No thank you,’ said I briefly, 
‘no dog.’ 
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At Right— 
Belflor Inlaid 
Pattern No. 


SA Miracle in Home Beautify ing 





| tableau UCH a glowing color-scheme—such than cheerless hardwood, but it’s less 
oe complete unity! Notice how in- trouble and cheaper to maintain. It pro- 
I briefly, geniously the furnishings, although of vides a most luxurious background for 


several types and periods, have been 
brought into harmony by adequate wall 
treatment and, particularly, by the cool, 
quiet dignity of the flooring. 


Permanent, noiseless, rich in texture 
and vibrant with color, Belflor is open- 
ing the eyes of many women to new 
possibilities in decorating their homes. 


Equally notable are the wearing qual- 
ities of this new Nairn flooring. Belflor 
is made of the same sturdy materials as 
the other Nairn Inlaid Linoleums which 
have been recommended by the best 
stores for more than two generations. 


Not only does Belflor Inlaid cost less 


rugs—does away with the need of sum- 
mer floor-coverings, too. 

Belflor never requires refinishing be- 
cause its prismatic colors do not wear 
off. The inlaid pattern goes clear 
through to the burlap back. An oc- 


casional waxing keeps Belflor beautiful. 


Distinctive Designs—Ask us for the 
Belflor Folder which shows the distinc- 
tive patterns in their rich, natural colors. 
They'll suggest so many ways to make 
your home more beautiful. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC: 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
Kansas City San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis 
Cleveland Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans 





Above—Beiflor Inlaid 
Pattern No, 2047/1 


Below—Belflor Inlaid 
Pattern No. 7103/3 


NAIRN LINOcEUM 





Reproduction from a painting of the estate of Mrs. Harold I. Pratt, Glen Cove, Long Island, by Frank Swift Chase 


500 Davey Tree Surgeons—all regular 
Davey employes—none obtainable elsewhere 


The only thing that the Davey Company has to 
sell is the service of expert and reliable Tree Sur- 
geons, whom it has carefully selected, thoroughly 
trained, and properly schooled. There are no 
Davey Tree Surgeons except the regular employes 
of the Davey Company — 500 in number. 

The selection of these men is an exhaustive 
process in itself. No men are admitted, no mat- 
ter how pressing the demand, except those of the 
right type. Unsatisfactory men are eliminated as 
quickly as discovered. Consequently, Davey 
Tree Surgeons are uniformly intelligent, industri- 
ous, painstaking, and of high personal integrity. 

Every man is trained before he is permitted to 
enter the field force of the Davey Company. This 
training is never done on the trees or at the ex- 
pense of the client. The Davey officials, who know 
Tree Surgery values, guarantee the ability and 


the reliability of the experts whom they send to 
treat your priceless trees. 

The Davey Institute of Tree Surgery is main- 
tained at a cost of nearly $50,000 per year, to 
give scientific training to regular employes. It is 
open only to men already in the Davey organiza- 
tion; and all expenses are paid by the Company 
—in order that the service which you buy may be 
scientifically accurate and mechanically perfect. 

No other professional service costs so little as 
Davey Tree Surgery. There is no place where you 
can buy so much service per dollar. Large-scale 
operation ($1,250,000.00 in 1924), plus this care- 
ful selection and training, plus proper discipline, 
make Davey Service so reasonable in cost. 

Davey Tree Surgeons are local to you—any- 
where between Boston and Kansas City, between 
Canada and the Gulf. Write or wire Kent, Ohio. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 131 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephone connections: New York, 501 Fifth Ave. 


chusetts Trust Bldg.; Philadelphia, Land Title Bidg.; Washington, I. v 


Telephone: Murray Hill 1629; Albany, Voickert Bidg.; Boston, Massa- 
estment Bidg.; ] ] 


Baltimore, American Bidg.; Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth Ave.; 


© The D. T. E. Co., Inc., 1925 


Among prominent persons and insti- 
tutions served by the Davey ‘Tree 
Surgeons are the following: 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 
STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 
DES MOINES WATER WORKS 
AMBASSADOR A. B. HOUGHTON 
COLONEL HOWARD S. BORDEN 
WILLIAM A. ROCKEFELLER 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 
MASONIC HOME OF MISSOURI 
WILLIAM GILLETTE 

SIR CHARLES B. GORDON 
MORTON ARBORETUM 


JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Attach this coupon 
to your letterhead 
and mail today 


The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc. 
131 City Bank Bldg. 
Kent, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obliga- 
tion on my part, please have your 
local representative examine my trees 
and advise me as to their condition 
and needs. 


Buffalo, 110 Franklin Street; Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg.; Detroit, General Motors Bldg.; Cincinnati, Mercantile Library Blidg.; Louisville, 
Todd Bidg.; Indianapolis, Lombard Blidg.; Chicago, Westminster Bldg.; St. Louis, Arcade Bldg.; Kansas City, Scarritt Bldg.; Minneapolis, 
636 Andrus Bldg ; Montreal, 912 Insurance Exchange Bidg. 


DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public is cautioned against those falsely pnenting themselves. An agree- 
ment made with the Davey Company and not with an individual is certain evidence of genuineness. Protect yourself from impostors. If anyone solicits the care of your 
trees who is not directly in our employ, and claims to be a Davey man, write pe ao for his record. Save yourself from loss and your trees from harm 
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SuITABLE RuGs 
(Continued from page 375) 


glimpse of such a rug, for only a 
small corner of it appears in the 
photograph (Figure 3). The fur- 
nishings of this very large room in- 
clude both modern types and many 
periods. The wall enrichments in- 
clude tapestries and sumptuous 
carvings and a very conspicuous 
fireplace treatment. Things of 
beauty and interest have been as- 
sembled for comfort and livable- 
ness in a way that no mere beginner 
would have dared attempt. Fancy 
what a plain carpet would do to 
such an assemblage! The severely- 
beamed ceiling needs this warm 
beauty of color and design under 
foot, and the size of the room re- 
quires the spaciousness of an ex- 
traordinarily large rug to give the 
right sweep and proportion. ‘Scat- 
ter size’ rugs here and there would 
cut up the space abominably. Such 
treasures as this royal carpet should 
logically fall only into capable 
hands. The Orient itself adds little 
to its rugs for furnishings, con- 
templating them as of an all-suffic- 
ing beauty in themselves. And so 
they are. The day may come when 
we shall use fine antique Oriental 
rugs in this way, subordinating the 
furnishings to their beauty. 

To drop immediately from the 
height of enrichment to the plain 
rug will accent by sharpness of con- 
trast its most valuable function in 
decoration, its subordination to 
design used elsewhere in the room. 
The distinction of this dining-room 
(Figure 4) is its scenic wall paper. 
Such wall covering is so ardently 
wanted to-day that English makers 
are unable to turn it out quickly 
enough to supply the American 
demand. One importer alone has a 
call for twenty sets which he cannot 
supply, although they sell for $500 
and more for the papering of a 
single room. It is too little known 
that we are making beautiful 
scenic papers in America. In the 
Manufacturers’ Exhibition last win- 
ter at The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York, some fine Ameri- 
can scenic panels were shown. In 
this dining-room (Figure 4), just 
visualize the effect of a design on 
the floor and how it would divide 
the interest of the eye, so as to lose a 
large percentage of interest in the 
walls. Figured rugs and carpets are 
often well used with such walls, and 
the wall panels are often so cut up 
with doors, windows, furniture, pic- 
tures, lighting fixtures, and mirrors, 
as to make them a background of 
mere verdure, sacrificing much of 
their scenic value. This may not be 


positively in bad taste, but such 
paper is of sufficient interest in it- 
self to dominate a room. 

Many rooms are given just the 
needed touch of completeness by 
the right placing of an unusual rug 
of small size — what merchants call 
a ‘scatter size’ rug. Such rugs are 
as varied as a saddle-cloth from 
China, an odd piece from the 
Caucasus, an exquisite Oriental gem 
of silk, a primitive hooked rug, or a 
cherished prayer rug of Moslem 
origin. 

The hooked rug is a point much in 
question at the moment. Scarcely a 
magazine but carries on its pages 
room after room where a hooked rug 
appears. It may be large or small, 
alone or grouped. The patriotic 
rage for Early American furnish- 
ings, that is sweeping over the 
country, sets us looking about for 
suitable rugs; and in order to keep 
strictly in period, hooked rugs old 
or new are often chosen for use with 
the more primitive types of cottage 
furniture. The room with the large 
chimney place of rough boulders 
(Figure 5) is suggestive of a type of 
room in which a hooked rug might 
have been in process of making in 
earlier days, and in use after its 
completion. This low-ceiled room 
is stuffed full of interest. There has 
been no attempt at quietness. It is 
a lively little place, and every way 
the eye turns things catch it ques- 
tioningly. You can’t avoid the fact 
that the room appears a bit fussy, 
but it has been deliberately made to 
be just what it is. Everything in it 
can be traced back to earlier times, 
and makes its appeal to personal 
sentiment. The rugs are placed for 
convenient use. The largest hooked 
rug in the centre of the room can be 
traced to Canada or the bordering 
States, because of its maple-leaf 
design. The branches or small cut 
logs are ingeniously overlapped in 
an eight-pointed star design, leav- 
ing a centre medallion to be filled 
with sprays of leaves and flowers. 
It is easy to see what a single large 
plain-colored rug or carpet would do 
tothis room. It would quiet it down 
and unite it; but it would tend to 
change the very character of the 
room, which fairly sparkles with its 
small interests on every side. 

Before the people of New Eng- 
land made much of a beginning in 
conquering the wilderness, if there 
was to be anything warm and easy 
under foot the housewife had to 
contrive it, and patient fingers have 
left us many a treasure of beauty 
and skill. 
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Study in American Walnut —Residence in Greenwich, Conn. Eric Kebbon, Architect 


The Renaissance 


of Good Taste in Furniture 


is best expressed by 
the vogue of 


American 
Walnut 


HERE is no greater evidence of the 

cultural growth of our country than the 
new appreciation of what is best in home 
furnishings. 


This Renaissance of good taste and the 
preference for walnut have developed to- 
gether. For the higher appreciation of 
what is really worthy has seen a steady 
and consistent “‘turning to walnut,” until 
today it is America’s outstanding prefer- 
ence for furniture, for trim, doors, panel- 
ing and ornamentation. 





The stately beauty of the American Walnut 
More beautiful furniture is made today ‘ree rivaled only by the loveliness of its wood 
than ever before in the history of nations. 
Modern designers have.borrowed with a free hand from the masters of furni- 
ture-making of past ages. They have taken the lovely, sweeping, graceful 
lines, which are the keynote of the work of the great designers of the William 
and Mary, the Georgian, the Louis XVI, the Italian and Spanish schools. And 
they have added a touch of modernity full of charm. 


The almost unanimous preference ro ong for American Walnut is a tribute 
to a wood which combines the highest attributes of durability, stability, 
strength and extraordinary beauty and charm. 

Walnut is an “‘heirloom™ wood, resisting the destructiveness of the ages, 
growing lovelier and more mellow in tone with the centuries, resisting climatic 
changes of heat and cold, dryness and dampness, and withstanding hard usage. 

The glorious brown tones of walnut being inherent to the wood, withstand 
hard wear best, because they are not due to surface staining. So walnut is easy 
and economical of upkeep, a relief to the home woman who finds it lessens her 
domestic duties and always looks well. ; 

Walnut is not only the premier cabinet wood, but wherever it is used it gives 
true satisfaction. 


Our book, ‘‘The Story of American Walnut,”’ is full of 
AMERICAN interesting and valuable information about this fine wood. 
It gives simple rules for distinguishing real walnut from 


4 Is} | the many imitations on the market. Write for it. 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Room 914, 616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


“THIS IS THE WALNUT AGE”’ 
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A Toile de Jouy, reproducing a wall covering from a famous old French chateau. In 
blue on gray, or mulberry on gray, also in shades of sepia and in shades of gray. 





WALLPAPER 


—always a thing of beauty 
when it comes from 


Loyd 
RE you wondering how to freshen up 
the home this spring—how to make 
the rooms seem new and more livable? 


You'll find a most happy solution in 

Lloyd’s stock of imported wall papers. 
Here is the largest assortment of papers in the country— 
everything from quaint old Colonial patterns to papers that 
rival the richest tapestries in design and colour. 
Stripes, chintzes, plain effects or florals—there are papers for 
every room in every type of house, each one correct in design 
and the height of good taste. 


Go to your decorator or dealer and ask him to show you Lloyd’s 
papers. Good decorators everywhere carry an interesting assort- 
ment of Lloyd’s papers, or can promptly procure any patterns not 
in stock with them. If no Lloyd dealer is available, mail us the 
coupon below, or stop in at one of our display rooms if possible. 


ws Loyd Co. 


Importers of Wall Papers of the Better Sort 
NEW YORK: 105 W. 4oth Street 














THE HOUSE ;-BEAUTIFUL 


HUMOR IN HARDWARE 


Illustrated by Examples from the Grindstone Hill Forge 
BY MARTHA CANDLER 


HE main function of life is to 

entertain and amuse and divert 
us, according to the philosophy of 
John Held, Jr., one of America’s 
leading artists working in the comic 
spirit. 

When recently he transferred his 
genius from the medium of the 
printed page to an entirely new 
medium, it was as if he sportingly 
said: ‘Give me the heaviest thing 
on earth and | will show you how 
to lighten it up with a jest! Give 
me some of the homely, matter-of- 
fact accessories, and | will make 
them fairly shout Cheerio!’ 

‘Just like that!’ says-he as he 
seizes his omnipresent inkpot and 
brush and presently exhibits a 
silhouette sketch. ‘This is just 
the thing for a gate sign to hang 
before the country house of a 
gentleman who keeps a bee and 
simultaneously his sense of humor.’ 
Surprise and anger are among the 
emotions he has managed to suggest 
vividly in the figure which beats a 
hasty retreat from the hive hugging 
his stung spot and glaring back- 
ward as he goes. 


‘Or like that!’ Mr. Held pro- 
duces from somewhere an excruci- 
ating bed-time-story sort of cat 
who, he explains, catches her tail 
in the door of the nursery, thereby 
making a hinge. 

Humorous hardware was an idea 
born in the fertile brain of the artist 
in his charming cottage there by 
the tidal river in Westport, Con- 
necticut. It is being brought forth 
into outward and visible form — 
not to say commercial form — 
through the zeal for doing things 
which is characteristic of the vivid 
and brilliant person, Mrs. Held. 


Hammers are ringing again at the 
old Grindstone Hill Forge which was 
started at the end of the Civil War 
to provide the devastated parts of 
the South with axes and hoes, and 
which happens to be a part of the 
Held’s farm plant four or five miles 
back toward the Berkshires. Here, 
at The Sign of the Strong Right 
Arm, artist, artisan and business 
manager may often be seen bending 
together over some highly original 
hobby in hardware which is being 
made to order. 

The Helds began only a few 
months ago to prepare a few stock 
things which could be ordered, after 
their own sign, weather vane, ken- 
nel ridge decoration, stable design, 
knockers and hinges had brought 
down such an avalanche of impera- 
tive orders from friends and friends’ 
friends, that they were spending 
their days and nights sketching 
and forging. Already their signs 
flare forth at entrances from North- 
ern Canada to Florida. Gate signs 
for ‘country places, particularly 
designed to express the hobby of 
the householder, have proved highly 
popular. 

‘Everyone, naturally, christens 
his country place,’ says the artist. 
‘He does it even before he finds out 
whether the water supply is ade- 
quate, or whether the mosquitoes 
have been scientifically dealt with. 
The name must express the per- 
sonality of the place. It must some- 
how be conveyed to the passer-by. 
This may all be done effectively 
without anybody being too dread- 
fully earnest about it.’ 

The sign which gently sways 
above the Grindstone Hill Forge 
proves the point Mr. Held makes. 
So does the Birdhaven sign. There 
is an inimitable one he has done for 
a Canadian summer place, and 
another for a dog fancier’s house 
in Florida. The gate signs are 
mostly in high color, and extremely 








CHICAGO: 310 N. Michigan Avenue NEWARK, N. J.: 4 Walnut Street 


The following information will bring an interesting packet of actual samples: 


W..H. S. LLOYD CO., tos W. goth Street, New York FORM 42 
Without any cost or obligation on my part, please supply appropriate samples for: 


——{ 


Colour Scheme preferred ee ae SR 2 a! 


Kind of Room Style Furniture——____ 
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LUSTRE-LACE LUSTRE-CASEMENT 
LACE CURTAINS FILET NETS 


BEDSPREADS 
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New Lustre-Curtains ...a study in colorful simplicity 


RarRELY are home decorators offered a 
curtain fabric as beautiful as Scranton 
Lustre-Casement cloth. Made up in 
ruffed curtains with tie-backs (as illus- 
trated here), it is probably the most 
effective new curtain material in the 
stores today. It is a fabric pleasant to 
be lived with as well as beautiful to 
look at. It fits in with every mood of 
light from morning sunshine to evening 
candle-glow. It is interesting, smart, 
luxurious, in its weave, sheen and colors. 


Blue, rose, gold, sand, maize and 
dewberry are the colors, and all are fast 
to sun and tub. For those who want 
straight-hanging curtains or wish to make 
up their own, Scranton Lustre-Casement 
also comes finished with fringe or un- 
finished by the yard. See it and other 
Scranton laces, nets and novelties at 
almost any good store. Prices will 
prove an agreeable surprise to those 
who think that curtains must be expen- 
sive to be fashionable and good. 


Fill out and mail coupon today for 
two very interesting booklets. And 
write our Service Department if you 
have an unusual curtain problem. 


THE SCRANTON LACE COMPANY 
Dept. ®DA, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me without cost the book- 
lets, ‘‘New Outlooks for Every Home’’ and 
“Scranton Bedspreads.” 
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The New Duro Single-Control 
Water Softener simply set up in 
your basement and connected 
with your city water pipes, will 
give you pure, clean soft water 
—ideal for drinking, cooking, 
bathing — at every faucet. Re- 
fined and simplified — valves 
and valve manifold eliminated. 

A demonstration will reveal 
its many advantages. See your 
Duro dealer. Priced as low as 
$165 f. o. b. Dayton. 


DUIRO 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


REMARKABLY efficient water 

system — electric driven and 
entirely automatic in operation — 
sold at a heretofore unheard of price! 





That describes tersely the Duro 
Electric Water Lift. Very likely 
there is a Duro user near you, get- 
ting soft water from his cistern or 
probably his entire water supply 
from a shallow well or spring — just 
like city water service. Perhaps he 
has a Duro system installed upon 
his yacht or in his summer cottage. 
There are satisfied users everywhere 
and more than 7,000 Duro dealers 
cover the continent. 


DURO ADVISORY SERVICE 


Let the Duro Advisory Service 
study your water supply problem 
and recommend a system to meet 
your exact requirements. There are 
Duro systems for all purposes; for 
shallow wells and deep wells; for 
gardens and greenhouses, country 
clubs, factories, even small villages. 
Duro guarantees satisfactory water 
service. 


There is no charge for the Duro 


Advisory Service. Write today for 
FREE CONSULTATION BLANK. 


The Duro Pump & Mfg. Co. 
404 Monument Avenue 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Largest Manufacturers of Water Systems and 
Water Softeners Exclusively 


Water 
Systems 








FOR ARCHITECTS, 





“SPECIAL ADVISORY COUNSEL 
oo 


noticeable, as has been remarked 
by all who pass by on the historic 
old Post Road from Boston to 
New York. 

The merry spirit of the Dickens 
Tavern signs combines admirably 
with the craft spirit of the Colonial 
hand-forged iron-work sign in the 
Westport Manor House. Crimson- 








coated, powder-headed, green-gai- 
tered, the pompous colored gentle- 
man bears aloft a boar’s head in in- 
vitation to all passers-by to halt 
for rest and refreshment. 
Ye.Towne Cryer, all in crimson 
and white, calls the attention of the 
traveler to the community print- 
shop from which emerges ‘the most 
remarkable small-town paper in 
the country.’ The quotations are 
recent ones of one of the leading 
metropolitan editors. Quite a few 
of the illustrious art and literary 
colony find life as diverting as does 
John Held, and they generously 
express their humor in the paper. 











The signs are vivid. Most of the 
other things are in natural iron. 
The hinges represent a _ whole 
menagerie of diverting animals, 
which were originated with the 
nursery in mind, but which en- 
thusiastic admirers have refused to 
leave there and are using all over 
the house. The artist’s own house, 
in fact, now has them at bathroom 
and linen-closet doors. 

So humble a servant as the re- 
mover of mud from careless boots, 
develops a pleasant quirk of humor 
when the Helds take him in hand. 
The comic scrub woman proves it 
even while she bends back to hum- 
ble toil. 

A woodpecker to announce the 
guests in a town that is a paradise 
of trees is a quaint and pleasant 
conceit. As is also the hoot-owl 
that holds the shutters tight all 
through the night. In fact, so 
quaint, so pleasant and so numerous 
are the Held ideas that before the 
enthusiast over country houses 
or hardware or hobbies has finished 
enthusing over one set of things, he 
is confronted with another, new 
and different. 
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THE MAINTENANCE OF THE MODERN 
HOME 


The Importance of Paint and Varnish in this Work 


BY ROY C. 


HE American home is_ the 

greatest institution on earth. 
Its greatness is the result of the 
pride taken to keep it homelike, 
livable, attractive, and in good con- 
dition. The home is largely the re- 
flection of the characteristics of 
those inhabiting it. If it is permit- 
ted to run down, to become weather- 
beaten and worn, it clearly indi- 
cates the careless and indifferent 
attitude of those living in it. On 
the other hand, when one sees a 
home maintained in the best of 
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condition from year to year, the 
surroundings neat and attractive, 
the buildings spick and span and well 
painted, one instinctively gathers 
an impression of substantiality, 
prosperity, and wholesomeness. The 
home need not be pretentious; the 
most modest home can still be neat 
and attractive, and become an asset 
to the community. 

It seems to be a law of the uni- 
verse that all the creations of man 
are subject to decay and deteriora- 
tion. The rapidity of that process 
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av DISTINCTIVE 
- HARDWARE 


“Sw the Bungalow ~ the | 
Pretentious }fome~the 
€ Monumental Structure- 


Te superior judgment which is responsible 
for the finest dwellings and business struc- © 
tures expresses itself in part through the selec- 
‘tion of Russwin Hardware as the finishing touch 

of distinctiveness—in which, as well, is assur- © 
_ ance of that sturdy quality which makes for en- 
during service. 


Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Co. 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
New Britain, Connecticut 
New York Chicago San Francisco London 


“% Russwin-ize 
is to &conomize ~ 


the Economy 

















Periodtreatments such 
as these have a rare 
fascination and be- 
come permanent treas- 
ures as intimately as 
your furnishings. The 
designs are equally 
adaptable to small and 
large homes. 


Swiss Chalet Breakfast Room 























TYPICAL WALL SECTION 


SECTION OF FLOOR 
SPANISH MOTIF 


Dining room in buff, brilliant blue and brown, Spanish Renaissance Period 


Deviation from our 
specification may de- 
stroy essential requi- 
sites of style. Therefore 
allow no substitution 
and deal with tile con- 
tractors who agree in 
writing to install the 
work in accordance 
with these specifica- 
tions. 











Colonial Kitchen 


riod Mottts 


Correct Interiors in Tiles Developed by Associated Tile Manufacturers 


These beautiful period motifs are correct, authentic, 
and in the true spirit of the periodswhich they repre- 
sent. They are based upon accurate historic precedent 
—developed by authorities in architectural history— 
and produced exclusively by the Associated factories 
whose names are given below. Think of the satis- 


faction of having at once a Spanish Dining Room, a 
Swiss Chalet Breakfast Roomanda Colonial Kitchen, 
all carried out in the colorful beauty of 


ASSOCIATION TILES 


Without the correct tiles it is impossible to dupli- 


cate these effects. Size, color, glaze and texture 
have been painstakingly selected to insure a correct 
and artistic result. To assure you of proper repro- 
duction —with all the fine qualities which these 
original designs possess— we have prepared specifi- 
cations and plates in full color. 


ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 


912 SEVENTH AVENUE 


Alhambra Tile Company 

American Encaustic Tiling Co., Ltd. 
Beaver Falls Art Tile Company 
Cambridge Tile Mfg. Company 
Grueby Faience & Tile Company 
Matawan Tile Company 

Mosaic Tile Company 


Producers of 


Beautiful Tiles 


Booklet free. Specifications and color plates (the three shown here) 


for 8 cents postage. 


BEAVER FALLS, PENNSYLVANIA 


National Tile Company 

Old Bridge Enameled Brick & Tile Company 
Perth Amboy Tile Works 

The C. Pardee Works 

United States Encaustic Tile Works 
Wheeling Tile Company 
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depends upon the vigilance of the 
owner in retarding the action of the 
forces of destruction. In the case of 
buildings of whatever character, 
depreciation begins immediately 
upon erection. It is for that reason 
that the perishable surfaces of such 
structures should be protected by 
good paint or varnish. In the past, 
paint and varnish were looked upon 
largely from the standpoint of 
beautification, overlooking their 
necessity in the preservation of the 
surface from decay. It is true that 
they add immeasurably to the ap- 
pearance of the structure on which 
they are used. If one could imagine 
what the world would look like 
without paint and varnish, one 
would more readily gain an appre- 
ciation of the economic and esthetic 
value possessed by them. Paint 
and varnish do not take the place of 
any other factor in building con- 
struction. They add to the life of 
practically all of the materials used, 
with the exception of stone, tile, 
and marble. In fact, without paint 
and varnish our homes would decay 
and cease to exist entirely in a com- 
paratively short time. 

In the case of a new home, if the 
painting has been done properly 
and the right materials have been 
used, it should not require repaint- 
ing for four or five years. There are 
so many factors that govern the 
service given by a paint coat that it 
is impossible to lay down any rule 
covering the length of time that 
should elapse between paintings. 
The degree of exposure of the prop- 
erty, the character of the weather, 
the quality of the paint used previ- 
ously, and the manner of applica- 
tion all have a direct bearing upon 
this point. 

As far as the paint itself is con- 
cerned, ready-mixed paints as made 
to-day by reputable manufacturers 
constitute the best-balanced paint 
possible to obtain. In most cases 
the analysis of the contents of the 
can appears on the label. To the 
uninitiated the technical terms in 
this analysis are meaningless; it is, 
nevertheless, an evidence of good 
faith on the part of the maker. He 
has nothing to hide or conceal. With 
the latest developments in raw 
materials and the scientific control 
of all processes of manufacture, no 
one can make a mistake in the pur- 
chase of a well-known, ready-mixed 
paint. The advertised brands on 
the market to-day are standard for 
their high quality, proper composi- 
tion, and correct shade. When one 
considers that a film of paint is only 
about 1/500th of an inch in thick- 
ness, and that this fragile substance 
is all that stands between his prop- 
erty and destruction, one can read- 
ily see the wisdom of using a good 
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paint. It is worse than false econ- 
omy to buy paint on a price basis. 
In cheap paint one fails to get even 
what he pays for. To begin with, it 
costs as much and often more to 
apply a cheap paint than it does to 
use a good paint. Inferior paint 
will not spread over as much sur- 
face per gallon, making it necessary 
to buy more gallons for a given 
work. Since the cost of the material 
is about one third the cost of the 
completed job, it does not pay to 
attempt to save the few cents’ 
difference between cheap and good 
paint. Labor is always the largest 
part of the cost. By using good 
paint, you need buy fewer gallons 
in the first place, with the additional 
advantage of giving the surface 
better protection and making re- 
painting come much less frequent. 

Another point of extreme im- 
portance is the necessity of follow- 
ing the manufacturer’s directions 
for the application of the materi- 
al. He has prepared these to meet 
the average conditions. Usually, if 
they are followed carefully, and 
common sense is used in the appli- 
cation, the result should be satis- 
factory. 

Proper preparation of the surface 
is the first step in good painting. 
The surface to be painted must be 
thoroughly dry. It should be self- 
evident that one cannot apply 
paint over a damp or wet surface 
and expect the paint to give good 
service. Any moisture so impris- 
oned, when exposed to heat of any 
kind, is bound to find its way out, 
to the detriment of the paint coat. 
If the paint blisters and peels under 
such conditions, don’t blame the 
paint or the maker of the paint. It 
is the natural thing to do, and is in 
no wise the fault of the paint. All 
surfaces to be painted should be 
perfectly clean and free from dust 
and dirt. Where dirt adheres 
tightly to the surface, scrapers 
should be used, followed by a 
thorough dusting. All loose paint, 
paint that is peeling or partially de- 
tached, should be carefully removed 
by scraping, sandpapering, wire- 
brushing, and so forth. In aggra- 
vated cases the paint should be en- 
tirely removed and the surface 
treated the same as recommended 
for new work, as, in most cases, the 
fault of the previous coat was due 
to imperfect or entire lack of pene- 
tration. Make sure that all leaking 
spouts, gutters, and so forth are re- 
paired and the adjacent wood 
allowed to dry before repainting. 

Don’t fail to stir the material 
thoroughly. More complaints en- 
sue through failure to do this than 
from any other one cause. It is not 
sufficient to cut a hole in the top of 
the can, or remove the lid, and with 
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SOUND WESTERN RED CEDAR LOG 2000 YEARS 
PRONE ON DAMP GROUND! 


Two Thousand Years 
in Damp Soil! 


Here is a Western Red Cedar log lying in damp soil in a 
Pacific Northwestern forest. Over it and around it, after it | 





fell, other Western Red Cedars took root and grew. The 
stumps of these are seen in the picture. The age of the 
largest of them was at least 2,000 years, thus determining 
that the fallen log had lain prone for that length of time. 
Yet, examination proved, much of its wood still was 
sound. The fallen log measured 10% feet in diameter at 
the butt and its age was estimated at well over 4,000 years. 


edCedar 





“The Wood that Nature Armed Against Decay’ 





Its use assures two main considerations — permanence and 
beauty. 

Western Red Cedar Siding, silky-smooth, clear and 
easily worked, takes paint or stain exceptionally well and 
has the important quality, also, of ‘staying put”. For 
sidewalls and exterior trim and for many other incidental 
home uses, it has no superior. 

Should you not have full details about the advan- 


tages of this great wood? Reliable information will bé 
sent you without obligation if you mail the coupon. 


Red Cedar Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
4049 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Washington 





MAIL US THIS COUPON TODAY 
Red Cedar Lbr. Mfr.’s Association, 
4049 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Please send, without obligation to me, information and data about 
Western Red Cedar. 


‘ i a = 
It is its extraordinary resistance to rot and decay that 
renders Western Red Cedar so desirable for home building. 
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How Your Ice Box Is 
Quickly Converted 
Into a Frigidaire 


1 The frost coil is placed 
in the ice comtpartment 
of your refrigerator as 
shown above. 


2 The compressor (shown 
below) is placed in the 
basement or other con- 
venient location. 


3 The frost coil and the 
compressor are connected 
by two small copper 
tubes, and a connection 
made to your electric 
wires. 


That's all. Your refrigera- 
tor becomes cold and stays 
cold. 


You have Frigidaire electric 
refrigeration. 












ak your IceBox 
rigidaire 


T’S EASY. The cake of ice now in 
your refrigerator is replaced by the 
Frigidaire ‘‘frost coil,’ which is colder 
than ice and never melts. You enjoy, im- 
mediately, the full convenience of 
Frigidaire electric refrigeration. 


Frigidaire maintains a constant, dry 
cold — keeps food fresh and wholesome 
in any weather — makes dainty ice 
cubes and delicious desserts — saves the 
possible annoyance of outside ice supply 
— adds greatly to the convenience of 
housekeeping. And Frigidaire is not 
expensive. In most localities its opera- 
tion costs less than ice. 


There are thirty household models of 
Frigidaire — eleven complete with 
cabinet, and nineteen designed for con- 
verting present refrigerators into Frigid- 
aire. There are also Frigidaire models 
for stores, factories, hospitals, schools 
and apartments. 


Frigidaire — pioneer electric refriger- 
ation — is backed by the General Mo- 
tors Corporation, and by a nation- 
wide organization 7 : 
of over 2,500 @) : 
trained sales ou + be T WCE: 


service represen- Frigidaire 








tatives. € with cabmet 
Write for the 2 2 
Frigidaire book, “Sea 
“Colder than Ice.”’ Frigidaire 
It gives complete 719 O» 
information. LA 7 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. O-11, Dayton, Ohio 


Makers of Delco-Light Farm Electric Plants, Electric Pumps, 
Electric Washing Machines, and Frigidaire Electric Refrigeration 


HOHTHOTTETONION 











a small stick, stir the contents a few 
minutes. The proper way to pre- 
pare a can of paint for use is to have 
a clean, empty can, of the same 
size as the original package, in 
which you can pour off the liquid 
portion of the paint, before stirring. 
Then with a stiff paddle, stir thor- 
oughly the remaining pigment in 
the original can until it is well 
broken up and of even consistency. 
Add very gradually the liquid that 
was poured off, and keep stirring 
until all of it has been poured back, 
and the paint is of a uniform con- 
sistency. Then pour the contents 
from one can into the other, back 
and forth several times. This is 
called ‘boxing’ the paint. If this 
plan is followed, there will be no 
complaints about the paint ‘not 
hiding,’ or of its being too thin at 
the beginning of the work and too 
thick at the end of the job. 

Practically all surfaces require a 
certain treatment of the paint 
prior to its application, in order to 
satisfy the condition of the surface. 
The manufacturer’s directions are 
usually explicit on this point. For 
first coats the addition of linseed oil, 
or turpentine, or both, is required, 
varying the proportions according 
to the nature of the surface. Do 
not add additional dryers. Suffi- 
cient dryer is always included in 
the paint. If more is added, you 
endanger the life of the paint and 
may ‘burn’ it out. 

See that the paint is well brushed 
into the wood. Do not be afraid of 
brushing it too much. The more 
penetration the surface receives, 
the better protection the paint will 
give. Allow ample time between 
coats for drying. Failure to do this 
is responsible for a great deal of 
dissatisfaction in painting. Do not 
be in haste to finish the work and 
attempt to pile on coats of paint 
without allowing time for thorough 
drying between coats. At least a 
week or two should elapse before 
applying the next coat. This, of 
course, depends upon weather con- 
ditions. Three thin coats, well 
brushed in, are much better from 
the standpoint of durability and 
protection than two heavy coats. 

All good paint should chalk 
gradually. Too rapid chalking, or 
chalking that is too prenounced, is 
a sign of an improperly balanced 
paint. Most of the standard, ready- 
mixed paints on the market are 
combinations of white lead, white 
zinc and a certain proportion of 
inert material, usually asbestine, 
magnesium silicate or barytes, to- 
gether with linseed oil and dryer. 
The inherent softness of white lead 
is offset by the hardness of the zinc. 
These two pigments, tied together 
with the inert material, form the 


base of the most durable and best 
protective coating known to science 
to-day. 

Tests have shown that a paint in 
which a certain amount of coloring 
material is added, will give much 
better service than a pure white 
paint. White is very attractive 
when newly applied, but it soon 
becomes soiled and does not wear 
nearly so well as a tint, such as 
ivory, cream, light gray, and so 
forth. In past years there was a 
tendency to over-decoration, with 
the use of several contrasting 
shades for trimming purposes. To- 
day, the one-shade plan seems to be 
most in favor. It takes away that 
gingerbread effect, and creates a 
substantial, pleasing, and attrac- 
tive finish. Window blinds may be 
painted a bright shade, such as 
green or blue-green, with the re- 
mainder of the woodwork a plain 
color. 

It is an excellent plan for the 
home owner to make an inspection 
of his property every spring or fall. 
In this way there is little chance of 
decay getting a start, and it makes 
corrective measures possible at the 
first evidence of depreciation. In 
making this survey, take particular 
note of the condition of: — 

Gutters and leaders 

Roof 

Window frames 

Window sash 

Siding — if wood or shingled 
Steps 

Porch floors 

Garage or other outbuildings 


Gutters and Leaders 


The outside of these surfaces is 
usually painted when the house is 
erected. The inside of the leaders is 
rarely painted. Asa matter of fact, 
the only way these can be treated 
is by dipping in paint before they 
are erected. The gutters, however, 
should be kept painted inside. 
Cleaning them out and giving them 
a coat every year would add much 
to their life and usefulness. They 
are usually made of galvanized iron 
or copper. Many people have a 
mistaken idea that it is not neces- 
sary to paint them. Galvanized 
iron surfaces may be successfully 
painted if proper steps are taken. 
They may be allowed to weather 
for a month or six weeks, during 
which time the oily surface left in 
the manufacturing process will dis- 
appear through the action of the 
elements. There is danger in doing 
this, however, due to the possibility 
of overlooking the application of 
paint when the time has elapsed. 
The better plan is to paint them 
immediately upon erection and thus 
make sure of their protection. It is 
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The perennial popularity of velvets and velours fo 


r overhangings in private houses as well as clubs 


and hotels is due in a large part to their rich deep color tones which give such a delightful contrast 


to the lighter fabrics that serve as undercurtains. 














MERRIMACK VELOURS 
are famous for their lustrous 
finish 


MERRIMACK VELOURS 
are guaranteed sunfast 


MERRIMACK VELOURS 
are moderately priced at $3.00 
and up a yard 


gem eT 


Harvey White MERRIMACK VELOUR DRAPERIES BY CHAMBERLIN DODDS 


MERRIMACK VELOURS ARE GUARANTEED SUNFAST 


HROUGHOUT changing styles in lighter draperies, velours continue as the 


favorite material for overhangings. 


These permanent draperies must be sun- 


fast to give years of service. Merrimack velours are preferred by decorators and 


discriminating buyers on account of their 


permanently lustrous finish. Our new 


sunfast line in a wide range of colors is presented as a fabric of superior quality 


for drapery and upholstery work. 


MERRIMACK MANUFACTURING CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Lawrence and Co., Selling Agents, 89 Franklin St., Boston—24 Thomas St., New York. 
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The most 

Important 
Room 

in the House 


— 


OT the dining room, not 

the living room—but the 

bathroom. It is here that the 

children learn that cleanliness is truly next 
to godliness. It is here that the women of 
the family attain the daintiness which is 
womanhood’s greatest charm. It is here 

- that men preserve the cleanliness of body 
which is essential to health and self-respect. 


Tepeco All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures are fitting ac- 
cessories for the bathrooms of the most pretentious 
homes. There is a permanence of beauty in Tepeco’s 
stainless snowy finish. In elegance of design and 
mechanical excellence, Tepeco is not to be surpassed. 
Yet a wide range of prices puts Tepeco within the 
means of the owner of the modest dwelling. 


Send for a copy of booklet 
“Bathrooms of Character,”’ S-3. 


TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
Trenton, N. J., U. S. A. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


World’s Largest Makers of 
All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
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first necessary to remove the oily 
surface of galvanized iron before 
attempting to paint. To do this, 
wash with a solution of vinegar and 
water, equal parts, and allow to dry 
thoroughly. Then apply the paint 
in the usual manner, and there will 
be but little chance of its failing to 
adhere. Copper leaders and gutters 
should be painted for the sake of 
appearance, even though they will 
give service for many years without 
painting. Frequent painting would 
add many more years to their life 
and usefulness. 


Roofs 


Except in the case of asbestos- 
shingle, tile, or slate roofs, it is 
necessary that such surfaces be 
painted. Where metal has been 
used for roofing, a good grade of 
iron oxide paint, applied every year, 
working it in well around joints, 
laps, flashing, and so forth will pre- 
serve it indefinitely. Any good 
grade of ready-mixed paint may 
also be used on this surface. 

Shingle roofs should always be 
painted, if for no other reason than 
to lessen the fire hazard. Tests 
conducted by the Institute of Paint 
and Varnish Research at Washing- 
ton, D. C., showed conclusively 
that an unpainted shingle roof 
ignited much more readily than one 
that was painted or stained. The 
raw shingle surface soon becomes 
fuzzy under the action’ of the 
weather, and invites lodgment for 
sparks or firebrands. One of the 
best materials to paint shingle roofs 
is a good ready-mixed paint of the 
shade desired, to which is added 
about a half-gallon of raw linseed 
oil to the gallon of paint. This will 
make a very thin coat, which 
should be brushed well into the sur- 
face and applied liberally. Giving 
the roof a coat of such a product at 
least once every five years will 
ensure its protective qualities for 
many years to come. Creosote oil 
shingle stains may also be used. 


Window Frames and 
Window Sash 


These surfaces are particularly 
subject to the action of the elements 
in practically every class of resi- 
dence. They are exposed to rains 
and storms, to the sun’s heat, and 
unless given frequent attention, are 
likely to show serious decay before 
one is aware of it. In many homes 
to-day, these constitute the most 
important surfaces from the stand- 
point of paint protection. They are 
especially conspicuous in houses 
built of stone, brick, stucco, plaster, 
and so forth. Any good prepared 
paint will give excellent service on 
these surfaces, if properly applied. 


Siding 

In houses of frame construction, 
this is, naturally, the surface of 
greatest importance. And it is to 
this surface that the greatest care 
should be given. Under average 
conditions, a frame house should be 
given two coats of good paint at 
least once every five years. In some 
localities, particularly where the 
building is greatly exposed, or at 
the seashore, repainting should 
come at more frequent intervals. 
The most important consideration 
is the use of the right kind of paint, 
applied according to the directions 
governing the particular type of 
surface presented. 

Houses with shingle siding may 
be either painted or stained, as 
stated previously. In some locali- 
ties the prevailing tendency is to 
allow them to remain unpainted, 
permitting the shingles to weather 
naturally. In this way the surface 
takes on a rich, variegated, brown- 
ish blend, that is frequently very 
pleasing. It cannot be commended, 
however, from the standpoint of the 
welfare of the structure itself. 
Shingles should be protected from 
decay by some means, either by 
paint or stain. If this is not done, 
they are likely to crack and curl, 
eventually allowing the entrance of 
moisture with its train of serious 
consequences. 


Steps and Porch Floors 


These surfaces are subject to ex- 
tremely severe use. If of wood, 
they should be given two or three 
coats of a paint made especially for 
the purpose, as soon as laid. A 
paint made for these surfaces is 
usually composed of a very durable, 
gum varnish with which the pig- 
ments and coloring material are 
combined. Don’t use the ordinary 
ready-mixed house paint for this 
work and expect good results. The 
best house paint obtainable will 
fail completely when applied here, 
because it is not made to withstand 
the scraping of feet and the other 
factors of use to which the surface 
must be subjected. Most manu- 
facturers make a paint especially 
for that purpose. If this is used 
according to directions, the results 
are sure to be satisfactory. A coat 
applied once every year will keep 
such surfaces in good condition. 

Should it be desirable to paint 
concrete floors and steps — and 
they should be painted to prevent 
dusting and disintegration — cer- 
tain preparatory steps are neces- 
sary for best results. If the surface 
is new, it should be washed with a 
mixture of three pounds of sulphate 
of zinc to the gallon of warm water. 
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Simply Everything You Want to Know 
About the Building of Your House 





PRICE $1.50 


Illustrated with blueprints, drawings, and 
many photographs 






Monthly Co. 
8 Arlington St. 
Boston 17, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 
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or, I will pay the 

man $1.50 plus delivery 
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Stained floors that 
keep their finish 


and harmonize with the woodwork 
in your home 


Stained floors raise new problems. Aside from the need 
for a flooring-wood tough enough to resist moving feet 
and furniture, you need a wood which assures perma- 
nence of the stain itself. 


You need a flooring of such fine fibre and delicate grain 
that the stain penetrates evenly and harmonizes with the 
woodwork in your home. 


Beech and Birch are therefore winning rapidly increas- 
ing favor for stained floors in addition to their extensive 
use in their beautiful natural colors, when waxed or 
varnished. They possess the remarkable hardness of 
Maple, combined with a texture which makes them 
most easily stained. 


New floors make your whole home new—at less than the 
cost of new carpets! Ask your lumber dealer about 
3£-inch Maple, Beech and Birch floorings; they can be 
laid right over old floors without disturbing doors or 
baseboards. All the delightful color harmonies offered by 
these flooring woods become yours at a moderate cost, 
in your present home. Write for ‘‘Color Harmony in 
Floors,’’ ‘*New Floors for Old’’ and ‘‘The Floors for 
Your Home.”’ = These booklets will be furnished free on request. 


Map te Fitoorinc MANuFAcTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1045 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago 





Guaranteed Floorings 


The letters MFMA on Maple, Beech or 
Birch flooring signify that the flooring is 
standardized and guaranteed by the Maple 
Flooring Manufacturers Association, whose 
members must attain and maintain the 





here to manufacturing and grading rules 
which economically conserve every particle 
of these remarkable woods. This trade- 


mark is for your protec- 
highest standards of manufacture and ad- M FMA 


Floor with Maple 


Beech or Birch 

















BEAUTIFUL 


This will neutralize the action of the 
alkali in the concrete, and prevent 
it from burning out the life of the 
paint which follows. Allow to dry, 
then brush off with a wire brush. 
Follow with a clear liquid, known as 
a filler, which will seal the pores of 
the concrete and make a good 
foundation for the paint coats. 
After the filler has dried, apply two 
coats of floor paint, as directed 
above. The result will be a very 


durable and satisfactory coat that 
will resist the severe conditions it 
must meet to an unusual degree. 
The garage and other outbuildings 
should be given the same treatment 
as that given the house. This will 
create the proper harmony in the 
surroundings. 

In conclusion, bear in mind that 
the primary purpose of paint is to 
preserve and protect the surface 
from decay and deterioration. 


THE FERTILITY OF OUR GARDEN SOIL 


BY HENRY B. RAYMORE 


OPULAR belief to the contrary 

it is practically impossible for 
garden soil to be worn out or really 
impoverished. At first glance this 
sounds like foolishness, for we all 
know of soils which are ‘too poor 
to raise a row on,’ and we have 
heard time and again of the worn- 
out soils of the New England 
abandoned farms, and of the old 
plantations of Georgia and the Car- 
olinas. What we really mean when 
we say that a soil is hardly capable 
of being worn out, is that the natu- 
ral supply of plant food is so great 
and the annual drain upon it by 
the plants which cover it so small, 
that it would take centuries to 
exhaust the supply. Analysis of 
average soils shows that an acre of 
average garden soil contains four 
thousand pounds of nitrogen, six 
thousand pounds of phosphoric 
acid, and twenty thousand pounds 
of potash, the three important 
plant-food elements. A ton of 
wheat, which is one of the heaviest 
feeders among crops, contains only 
nineteen pounds of phosphoric 
acid, thirty-eight pounds of nitro- 
gen, and thirteen pounds of potash. 
This being the case, it follows 
then that soil fertility does not de- 
pend necessarily on the amount 
of plant food actually in the soil, 
but in some other quality. And 
here arises the common misunder- 
standing of the term. How then 
may we define soil fertility. Per- 
haps best as the power of a soil to 
produce crops. It is not plant food 
alone, though this is an important 
and indispensable factor in it, 
but it is plant food plus water, 
plus air, plus sunlight, plus temper- 
ature, soil bacteria, and all the 
other factors and conditions that 
make a soil habitable to plants. It 
is concerned with the texture of the 
soil as well as its richness; and its 
water-moving power as well as its 
composition; for it is only through 
the action of water moving through 


the soil and dissolving plant food 
that the plant can reach and absorb 
its sustenance. 

If, then, all soils are basically 
rich — and we say all soils ad- 
visedly, for it is a very rare instance 
to find a soil which is actually 
deficient in plant food — what are 
the causes of infertility and the 
consequent crop failures so often 
brought to our attention. If we can 
discover and remedy these evils 
we will go a long way in attaining 
better gardens. 

One of the principal causes of soil 
infertility is the fact that a large 
proportion of the plant food in the 
soil is locked up in the form of 
compounds insoluble in water. 
Another is that the soil may be 
poor in texture, too compact, 
lumpy, or too sandy, so that the 
water leaches away. Much of the 
best of the soil may have been lost 
by erosion by water or wind. Im- 
proper cropping and lack of rotation 
of crops may have temporarily 
impoverished it, or in exceptional 
cases it may be actually deficient 
in plant food. It is our task as 
gardeners to remedy these defects 
and thus greatly increase the suc- 
cess of our garden endeavors. 

Plants absorb their food by 
drawing into their root tips water in 
which are dissolved the elements 
they need for life and growth. Now 
if these elements are locked up in 
insoluble compounds they will not 
be present in the soil water, and for 
lack of them our plants will suffer. 
A <nil whose texture is poor is often 
filled with plant food in such an 
unavailable form; if this soil is 
broken up and made of good texture 
the consequent warmth and good 
drainage will make it more fertile. 

There are a number of important 
methods of improving soil texture: 
fallowing, tilling, green manuring, 
liming, and the application of 
manures and humus. The practice 
of leaving land uncropped for one 
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cAn excellent toilet 
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HE Maderno is free from the 

annoying weaknesses of 
““cheap’’ toilets and yet is sold at 
a very reasonable price. 


The slight additional cost of the 
Maderno is soon saved by the 
absence of repair bills. The tank 
mechanism will not cause trouble 
or expense, because it is expertly 
made and thoroughly tested un- 
der water-connection. 


You are invited to write for our 
new booklet, ‘“Maddock Bath- 
rooms.’’ This booklet gives sug- 
gestions for placing different 
combinations of fixtures in spaces 
of various sizes and shapes. 





> 













vitreous 
china 
In Maddock closets, the 
tanks as well as the bowls 
are made of vitreous china. 
These tanks can never 
corrode nor leak, because 
vitreous china is practi- 
cally everlasting. Its hard, 
glassy surface cannot be 


marred; even acids will 
not harm i it. 

























= — Trenton.N.J. 


MADDOCK 


Bathroom ©quipment 


Avoid doctor bills by more intelligent use of the plumber 





BEAUTIFUL 


} 


or more seasons is known as fallow- 
ing. An ancient practice com- 
manded by the Mosaic law, and a 
common proceeding up to the last 
century. It increases especially 
the amount of available nitrogen 
in the soil. The soil of the fallow 
land is stirred frequently, and is 


| warm and moist, a condition favor- 
| able to the making of inert plant 


food soluble. This food is stored 
for the crop of another year unless 
the soil be too sandy, in which case 
much of the quickly soluble nitro- 


| gen may be lost. This is the prin- 
| cipal danger in fallowing, and since 
| its results can also be obtained by 


| case it is a good practice. 
| however, to 


rotation of crops and better tillage 
it is doubtful whether in the average 
It helps, 
increase the water 


' content of soils, and also cleanse 
| the soil of weeds. 





Thanks to the development of 
modern ploughs and cultivators, 
improved tillage is possible whereby 
we may obtain better soil texture 
in a way unknown to gardeners of 
the past. The primitive gardener 
with his shallow plough and hoe 
could but scratch the surface of the 
earth, leaving a hard subsoil, po- 
tentially rich, but unavailable to a 
tender crop whose roots could not 
penetrate into it. This has been 
true of many of the farms of the 
South where the surface soil has 
been greatly impoverished through 
the shallow ploughing sufficient 
to raise cotton, but with modern 


| deep tillage bountiful crops may 


still be raised. Deep ploughing is, 
therefore, an important item in 


| garden procedure. Thorough and 





proper cultivation during the grow- 
ing season is also important, for 
it keeps down weeds which tend to 
use the food we would have our 
plants absorb; it conserves mois- 
ture by breaking the ‘capillarity’ 
of the soil, and so prevents the 
soil water from being drawn to 
the surface where it wi!! evaporate 
in the sun; it allows air to circulate 
through it freely, a condition very 
necessary to root growth. This 
cultivation should be shallow — 
two or three inches at most — 
rather than deep, as was formerly 
believed, for it has been found that, 
provided the ploughing and harrow- 
ing has been properly done, there 
is as much value in two or three 
inches of loose surface soil as in four 
or five. With this method bulky 
and heavy tools are unnecessary, 
and the danger of cutting the feed- 
ing roots of our plants is avoided. 
Green manuring or cover crop- 
ping as a method of improving soil 
fertility is growing greatly in 
favor. By green manuring is meant 
the planting of some succulent crop 
such as rye, clover, or soya beans 


and then ploughing it under. This 
then decays and forms humus. 
All plants, even weeds, have some 
value for green manuring but it has 
been found that certain plants give 
greater results than others. There 
are two classes of these. The leg- 
umes, such as peas, beans, clover, 
vetch, and alfalfa; and the non- 
legumes, such as rye or rape. 
Both have great value in adding 
humus to a soil the effect of which 
is twofold. In a hard clayey soil 
humus will tend to break it up, let 
in the air, make it easier for the 
roots to penetrate it, make it more 
friable, and will also aid it to absorb 
and hold water; in a sandy soil it 
will hold it together and prevent 
leaching and the consequent loss 
of plant food. The legumes, how- 
ever, have the added property of 
taking nitrogen from the air and 
absorbing it. When ploughed under 
this nitrogen is given to the soil ina 
form easily available to the next 
crop, and hence fertility is great- 
ly increased. This nitrogen-fixing 
quality is made possible by bacteria 
in the soil which infest small 
nodules or bunches of tissue on the 
roots of legumes and perform this 
important office. Not all soils con- 
tain these bacteria in sufficient 
quantities, and hence if our legumi- 
nous crop does not thrive it may 
be necessary to inoculate the soil 
with these minute organisms. This 
is best done by taking a quanity of 
soil from a field known to be rich 
in bacteria, and spreading it over 
the field to be cover-cropped, 
harrowing it thoroughly. There are 
commercial cultures of these bac- 
teria on the market, but their 
reliability is yet to be proved. 

The application of lime is often 
helpful in improving the texture of 
sterile soils. It is a plant food, and 
where the soil is deficient in lime 
it acts as a direct fertilizer. It 
makes a light leachy soil more 
retentive of moisture, whereas it 
makes a clay soil more porous. It 
also helps make potash compounds 
more soluble and thus releases 
them for the use of plants. It 
further prevents the loss of soluble 
phosphoric acid. Its most impor- 
tant service is, however, the cor- 
rection of soil acidity. It combines 
with and neutralizes the free acid 
in the soil. Many of our soils fail 
to produce abundant crops because 
of acidity, but can be brought back 
to productiveness by the applica- 
tion of lime. Two tons per acre 
is about the maximum proportion 
which should be used. 

The incorporation of humus into 
the soil in the form of manures or 
leaf mould is without doubt the 
best method of bringing sterile 
soil to a state of fertility. This is 
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This Library 
e e 
Fireside 
with its blazing log, a good 
book and an easy chair and 
we venture to say anyone 


could pass happy hours 
onachilly March evening. 


To assure this comfort 
and to guard against in- 
sufficient heat, smoking 
and soot smudges, the 
fireplace should be built 
by Donley Fireplace 
Plans using the Donley 
Damper and finishing it off 
with Donley Andirons and 
Fire Basket. 

For complete plans and 
beautiful designs of suc- 
cessful fireplaces send for 
complimentary copy ofthe 
Donley Book of Fireplaces. 


The Donley Brothers ©. 
13930 Miles Ave. @ Cleveland, Ohio 


a 





Did You Ever Have 
a Wall-Eyed Guest? 


OULD you hear her saying, next day, 
/ to some interested listener? “My 
dear, their living room is a fright — cracks 
in the wall paper, you know, and the ceil- 
ing bulges as though it would drop.” 
Then you will be glad to have Bostwick 
“Truss Loop” Metal Lath in your new 
home — the truest, firmest and most rigid 
backing for the wall or ceiling plaster. 
No need to patch plaster every time you 
redecorate. No cracks, no bulging. Wall 
paper looks well twice as long when it has 
this true, permanent backing. 
Send for the Wall and Ceiling Hand- 
book and other literature on decorative 
permanence to 


Tue Bostwick Stee LatH Co. 


Nies, Ono 
Participants in ‘ 
Better Plastering 
Campaign BEAUTY 
INSURANCE, 
YOUR WALLS 
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bag breakfast to the evening meal its surface 
holds a bewildering succession of dishes: 
piping hot or icy cold. That’s why its Duco 
Finish is so important. 

Over a thousand times a year the family dining 
table is used ..... smacks between meals for 
the growing children; tea for unexpected guests. 


DUCO-finished furniture stands the constant 
wear and tear of happy family life without tell- 
tale marks and scratches to mar its lustrous surface. 


Just a soft cloth will clean and polish this won- 
derful finish and keep its neatness for years. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. © 


Chemical Products Division, PARLIN, N. J. 
Canadian Distributors: Flint Varnish and Color Works, Toronto 


Genuine DUCO makes 
the furniture you buy 
today the cherished 
heirlooms of tomorrow. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 





Duco Qualities 


In addition to its beauty, Duco 
has these advantages: 


Al 


It sets new and greatly 
advanced standards of 


_hardness, toughness 


durability. : 
Steam, boiling water, hot 
dishes, etc., do not mar, o 
soften it. : 
It is waterproof. . 
Does not chip, crack or 
check 


Is not marked by hot or 
heavy objects. 

Duco cannot be applied 
by you at home. It is 
applied by manufacturers 
with pneumatic spraying 
machines. 


. 7 


Ask your dealer to show you 
some furniture finished in 
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Edinburgh, “ The Modern Athens” 
On the London and North Eastern Railway 


Through Britain with 
the “Cflying Scotsman” 


The swiftest train over the shortest route from 
London to Edinburgh, via the London & North 
Eastern Railway. 

Through the wooded hills and green meadows 
of Middlesex and Hertfordshire; the land of the 
Pilgrims, where the American Nation was con- 
ceived; the Yorkshire Moors and Dales; the 
Northumberland Fells; into the wild beauty of 
the Scottish Highlands. 

It traverses the scenic, historic route—through 
a country richer in cathedrals, castles, abbeys 
and historical remains than any other in England 
and Scotland. 

The London & North Eastern Railway’s Royal 
Mail Routes, via Harwich, form the ideal link 
between England and Continental Europe. 


Make your trip through Britain a ‘‘ Lonpon- 
NortTu-EasTERN” tour. Save time and money, 
and still see everything that matters. 

Let the ‘‘Lonpon-NorTH-EAsTeRnN’”’ Amer- 
ican representative plan the details for you. 
Intensely interesting illustrated booklets for 
the asking. Communicate with 


H. J. KETCHAM, Generar Acent 
London & North Eastern Railway 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York 





OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


due to the fact that humus not 
only adds to the soil plant food 
in the form of available nitrogen, 
but also because of its numerous 
other effects. These other effects 
have but recently been understood 
and it is doubtful if even now we 
fully appreciate the manifold ways 
in which manures improve the 
soil. When manure was thought 
to be valuable only for the actual 
plant food it supplied —it was 
worth perhaps two to four dollars 
per ton of manure — it seemed that 
two or four dollars’ worth of plant 
food in the form of commercial 
fertilizers could be supplied much 
more easily and accurately. It 
could, but we must not infer from 
this that the use of stable manure 
can be supplanted by commercial 
fertilizers. 

The chief value of manure is its 
effect on the texture of soils. It 
loosens a heavy compact soil and 
binds a light leachy one. It makes 
the soil more friable, warmer, more 
retentive of moisture, and in every 
way more congenial to plants. It 
is also known that manure contains 
numberless bacteria that benefit 
the soil in many ways as yet im- 
perfectly understood. When the 
vegetable matter in manure decays 
certain acids or ferments are pro- 
duced which have a marked influ- 
ence on the amount of available 
plant food in the soil. In short, 
the addition of manure to the soil 
sets in motion a series of activities 
which profoundly affect the pro- 
ductivity of the land. We probably 
do not know half of the direct and 
indirect benefits it conveys, but 
we do know enough about it to 
place its agricultural value far 
above its plant food value. Com- 
mercial fertilizers benefit the soil 
temporarily and almost solely in 
regard to its supply of plant food, 
whereas manures influence per- 
manently all the soil conditions 


which are essential to the produc- 
tion of profitable and successful 
crops. There is no comparison 
whatever between the two. 

A word as to the comparative 
value of manures might not be in- 
appropriate here. Poultry manure 
is the richest in plant food of all 
forms of manure, but it usually 
lacks the admixture of straw which 
stable manure contains. This straw 
is of great benefit in loosening heavy 
soils and binding light ones. Poul- 
try manure is also liable to burn the 
roots of plants, and should there- 
fore not be applied in such a way 
that it will come in direct contact 
with them. Sheep manure is next 
in richness, and is particularly 
valuable for a top dressing to force 
bloom or fruit at a certain time. 
Cow and hog manure is perhaps 
the poorest in plant food of all 
manures. Horse manure is rich 
in plant food, and on account of 
the large percentage of straw it 
contains is the most desirable for 
general use. Humus in the form 
of leaf mould, though acid in 
character, is valuable in making 
soils more retentive of moisture 
and for the growing of ericaceous 
plants such as laurel and rhododen- 
dron which prefer an acid soil. If 
used as a general fertilizer it should 
be accompanied by lime to avoid 
over-acidity. 

In all this we have been emphas- 
sizing the effects of fertilizers on 
soil texture rather than the actual 
plant food they supply. This 
brings us to the conclusion that in 
maintaining soil fertility, texture 
is the most important factor. In 
other words, if we apply to our 
garden soil those things which will 
make it friable, retentive of mois- 
ture, penetrable to air and water, 
and then by proper tillage maintain 
it in a soft porous condition it will 
prove to be of ample and lasting 
fertility. 


—e——_P 


MAKING RAG RUGS 


BY MARGARET ASHMUN 


AG rugs sewn and woven by 
hand are real pieces of crafts- 
manship, and as such are a sub- 
stantial addition to the charm of a 
house in the country. There is no 
difference between them and the 
coarse machine-made rugs sold in 
department stores to those who do 
not understand the distinction, or 
who think they have not time or 
skill to provide themselves with 
rugs of a finer quality. The hand- 
made rugs lie more smoothly on the 
floor, and wash and wear better 
than the bought ones. The writer 


has some French-Canadian rugs, 
made in peasant cottages, which 
have been in almost constant wear 
for ten years, and are still strong 
and attractive. 

Of course, few modern home- 
makers have the loom or the trained 
hand for weaving rag rugs, as their 
foremothers did; but the sewing of 
the rags and the planning of the de- 
sign can be done at home. It is easy 
and interesting work, and has the 
special virtue of producing some- 
thing out of nothing, at a nominal 
expense. There are still in country 
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Now 
Casements 
Stay Tight 


Here’s a handsome, sturdy device 
that holds casement secure re- 
gardless of wind or weather — the 


MONARCH 


Quilomaliic CASEMENT STAY 


Fits any casement or pivoted 
window, transom or other hinged 
opening — permits them to be 
opened or closed and securely 
locked at any angle — stops rat- 
tling, slamming and noise. Can 
be attached concealed or exposed 
at right, left, top or bottom. 


FREE BOOKLET 


“Casement Windows” tells why 
Monarch Casement Hardware 
makes casement windows as practi- 
cal as they are beautiful. Write 
for copy — now! 

MONARCH METAL 


PRODUCTS Co. 


S 
La Y é 
4910 Penrose Street a 3i 
St. Louis, Mo. Fs 


Also Manufacturers of Monarch Metal Weather Strips 
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FROM INFANCY 
TO CHILDHOOD 


By RicHarp M. Smitn, M. D. 


Author of 
The Baby's First Two Years 


HE nationally known chil- 

dren’s specialist and author 
of The Baby's First Two Year. 
has written this new _ book, 
which will be of the greatest 
value in guiding the health and 
habits of children during the 
extremely important years from 
two to six. The host of parents 
who have used the first book 
will find this second volume 
indispensable in continuing the 
development of the child. 


There are suggestions covering a 
range as wide as any mother’s 
experience could reach—the com- 
monplace but immensely impor- 
tant routine of diet and sleep, the 
sudden sharp emergencies of 
sickness or accident, and the 
steady, purposeful following of 
a wise plan of mental and moral 
training. No one _ concerned 
with the care of children will 
want to be without this book. 


$1.25 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
BOOK SHOP 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 





APRIL 1925 








Aladdin would have liked to 
meet this young lady. He had 
a good lamp; but see this! 





The biggest and the smallest 


The biggest lamp made by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company is 30,000 
watts, equivalent to 100,000 can- 
dies. The smallest is called the 
“orain of wheat” lamp. It is used in 
surgical operations on the stomach. 


While the cost of al- Both are Mazpa Lamps, like the 
most everything else 2 e 
hasadvanced, thecost lamps in your home— MAzpA being 
of MAZDA Lamps — e 

and the current for the mark of the continuous re- 
lighting them — has e e 

been materially re- search service centered in the 
duced. Use the right ° e ° 
lamps and use them General Electric laboratories in 
freely ; no other home 


comfort costs so little. Schenectady. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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oing to France? + + + Take cAlon 
g g 


COLLECTOR’S LUCK IN FRANCE 


By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


RS. CARRICK has lost none of the verve which captivated in Collector’s Luck and The Next- 

to-Nothing House, and she has gained, in her search for antiques through the byways, quais and 
fairs of her beloved Paris, a tremendous stock of information for the collector. The amateur will 
rejoice in lists of dealers and prices. The professional will add the book to his reference library. But 
those of us humble folk of the laity, who seek a treasure now and then to fraternize with the family 
Lares and Penates, will buy the book for the sheer delight of reading aloud by the evening fire of 
“blithe and vagabondish days” spent a-burning incense at the shrine of Chance in search of dear 
antiquities! — Minneapolis Journal. 


220 pages, decorative design in gold on blue cloth. Illustrated. $2.50 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOK SHOP ’ 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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THE HOUSE 





All Handel outside 
lanterns are made of 
brass or copper and 
do not rust or stain 
the wall surface. 





Revivins the art 
Reviving the 


In HOME decoration, moderns have found it 
difficult to improve upon the simple lines and 
craftsmanship of the masters of bygone days. 
Handel has revived the best of the old-time 
lamp and lantern maker’s art and modern- 
ized the designs and finish to comport with 
the lighting requirements of homes of today. 
The Handel Wall-Lantern pictured is an 
adaptation of the old hand-wrought “night- 
watch” lanterns of a century ago. With 
Handel skill and expert workmanship these 
lanterns are products of beauty and durability. 
The Handel dealer nearest you will supply 
Handel Lamps and Lanterns for outdoor and 
indoor use in a wide variety of styles and 
finishes. Ask him to let you inspect his 
portfolio of Handel designs. 
THe Hanpet Company, Meriden, Conn. 


HANDEe 
anterns 


If you are building a home or con- 
template building, and your dealer 
is unable to submit examples of 
Handel workmanship or drawings. 
it will be to your advantage to send 
your blwe-prints to The Handel Com- 
pany for suggestions and prices on 
fixtures. 








BEAUTIFUL 


places weavers who use the old 
hand-looms, and who will do care- 
ful and reliable work at small rates.* 

In making a rug, the first thing is 
to get your material together. This 
consists of clean, preferably much- 
washed, bits of old clothing and 
household articles, such as gingham 
dresses and petticoats, children’s 
frocks and aprons, bed linen, faded 
chintz curtains, and other discarded 
lengths and fragments of cloth. 
Do not use much-worn or rotted 
parts of garments. Every rag must 
be firm and honest, unimpeachable 
in its integrity. Do not use stock- 
ings or loosely woven underclothes. 
They make lumpy and stringy rags, 
and should be shunned, no matter 
how tempting they are. Do not use 
silk stockings, or silk of any sort; it 
wears out too quickly to be practi- 
cal. Do not mix wool and cotton; 
make them into separate rugs, each 
of which will have its individuality. 
Keep each kind and color of mate- 
rial by itself in a paper bag. One 
bag may be used for small pieces 
and strips left from home dress- 
making; these make a good hit-or- 
miss stripe. 

Cut or tear the cloth into strips 
from an inch to an inch and a half 
wide, according to the heaviness of 
the material. If it is soft and linty, 
it should be cut and not torn, since 
frayed edges destroy the smooth- 
ness of the finished work. Sew the 
rags carefully, folding about two 
inches of each rag lengthwise into 
the next, so that there are no loose 
ends or edges. The double fold 
should be a little more than a quar- 
ter of an inch wide. Sew firmly, and 
fasten the thread. Wind the rags 
into balls as fast as sewn, to keep 
them clean and straight. The short 
rags from each kind of material may 
be put into the hit-or-miss bag, or a 
bag containing only black and 
white. When the balls of different 
colors are finished, take these 
shorter or multicolored rags and 
sew them together, taking care to 
alternate light and dark, and to 
sprinkle bright colors judiciously 
through the mass. 

Most people will find that they 
have a good deal of plain white ma- 
terial on hand, from old muslin 
underclothes or bed linen. This 
should never be used as it is; for 
dead white is almost invariably 
staring and unpleasant in a rug. A 
little of it may be tinted ivory or 
cream by being boiled in strong tea; 
the rest may be dyed for a prevail- 
ing tone in the rug, or for stripes of a 
desired color. Usually it will not be 
necessary to dye more than one 





*To those Eastern readers who do not 
know where to look for a weaver, the 
writer can furnish the name of a man 
in Connecticut who does excellent work 
at reasonable rates. 


color for a rug. The old-fashioned 
dyes are of course the best: onion- 
skins, copperas, butter-nut shucks, 
and so forth. But most of us have 
to be content with aniline dyes. Do 
not use soap-dyes, or the powders 
used to tint silk underclothing; 
these will vanish at the first wash- 
ing, if not before. The rags to be 
dyed must be wound off into a 
skein, and then boiled in the dye, 
and rinsed, according to directions. 
Be sure to rinse thoroughly, so that 
no color runs. A word may be said 
about colors. Pink and reds are 
difficult to use satisfactorily in rugs 
for the ordinary house. In general, 
bright colors are undesirable, for 
they produce a garish effect unless 
used sparingly and with taste. 
Browns are hard to combine with 
other colors, though the writer has 
made pleasing rugs by combining 
dull-blue, brown, tan, and ivory. 

After the colored rags are dry and 
have been re-wound into balls, the 
process of designing the rug may 
begin. Roughly speaking, a pound 
or a pound and a quarter of the 
sewn rags will make a yard of rug. 
The exact amount required will de- 
pend on the quality of the rags, and 
the width intended for. the finished 
rug. Hall runners may be 27 inches 
wide, rugs for bedrooms, entry- 
ways, and bathrooms somewhat 
wider, say 32, 34, or 36 inches. 

Irregular Roman stripes are eas- 
ier to plan and more artistic, on the 
whole, than a set design. Decide 
what the characteristic note of the 
tug is to be according to the mate- 
rial on hand. If it is to be blue, or 
old rose, or dull orange, make a 
rough estimate of the amount of 
your material of that color, and try 
to see with your mind’s eye how it 
should be carried through the rug in 
wide or narrow stripes, to keep the 
spaces fairly well balanced. Take 
stock of your neutral tones, grays, 
tans, and figured or mottled goods 
which will work up into neutral ef- 
fects. Plan the number of dark 
lines or stripes necessary to give 
character to the rug and save it 
from insipidity; also the cream or 
ivory which will bring out other 
tones. 

Begin by winding the end color 
into a ball; cut the rag, and attach 
the next color which you have 
planned; when you have wound on 
enough of that tint, cut the rag and 
attach the next color. Proceed in 
this way until you have the desired 
quantity of rags wound on one big 
ball. This is better than sending the 
weaver a number of balls with di- 
rections for combining, in which 
case you are likely to receive in re- 
turn a rug which does not express 
either your sense of art or your own 
individuality. Do not be afraid of 
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Hand Made Furniture 


“THE necessary adaptation from old 
masterpieces is here carried out 
with imagination and sympathy. Each 
piece represents in itself an artistic 
achievement of heirloom value. Es- 
pecially since this artistry is coupled 
with unusually durable construction. 


Stores that handle French Furniture are a source 
of home-furnishing inspiration. If your dealer 
does not handle it, write us and we will see that 
you are served satisfactorily. 


Branded underneath every piece, this mark 
is a guarantee of quality 


WM. A. FRENCH & CO. 


Interior Decorators 


94 Eighth St. S. 
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The Adria is an especially graceful table, convenient in size for many purposes. It is 
constructed entirely of the finest walnut and possesses that softness and depth of finish 
characteristic of French pieces. The ends and stretcher are inspired by the finer work 
of the Italian designers of the Seventeenth Century. The chairs shown are of Italian 
design also, dating probably a little later than the table. The Adria Credenza, also 
of walnut, was created by French designers primarily as a buffet for smaller dining rooms 
or combined dining and living room. 


Makers of Fine Furniture 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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The Bluebird can’t- 
fall hook -hanger 
makes Bluebirds so 
simple and easy to / 
putup,andtheystay — 
up until you want 
them down. 


bers spend anxious thought and valu- 
able time in arranging your curtains 
and draperies. You want them to keep 
the beauty you put into them—and they 
will when you hang them on Bluebird 
rods. Bluebird flat, extending curtain 
rods do not sag. They are made with the 
patented Bluebird stiffening ribs, an 
exclusive Bluebird feature that prevents 
sagging rods and wrinkled curtains. 
Another Bluebird feature is the can’t-fall 
hook-hanger, which makes sure that no 
accidental jerk or pull will disarrange 
your curtains. Single, double, and triple 
tod styles in Bluebirds give you a 
choice of many beautiful curtain 
effects. Ask at your dealer’s for 
Bluebird rods, either in rust- 
less satin brass or beautiful 
white enamel, in sizes that 
extend to fit any window. 


H. L. JUDD COMPANY 
87 Chambers Street, New York, N.Y. 


The patented stiffening ribs, found only 
in Bluebird curtain rods. This exclusive 
Bluebird feature is the greatest advance 








in curtain rod construction in recent 








Bl ued ic 0" Curtain Rods 


years. Yet Bluebird rods cost no more 
than ordinary curtain rods. 


Flat, Extending, Rustless, Sagless 
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Screen Now With 
**Pearl’’ Wire Cloth 


N a well-screened house there is more 
health than in many a doctor’s visit. 
Protect your home and the health of your 
treasures against germ-carrying insects night 


New York 


and day. 
WIRE CLOTH. 


THE HOUSE. BEAUTIFUL 





Keep them out with PEARL 


PEARL WIRE CLOTH is a health as well 
as a comfort necessity. Owing to its metal- 
lic coating it is cleanest, most attractive, and 


most economical — for it is longer lasting. 


Specify PEARL WIRE CLOTH for porch 
and window screening. Due to its metallic 
coating, Pearl Gray Color and even mesh, 


Pearl is the most beautiful wire. 


It offers 


little or no obstruction to the vision and you 


enjoy the advantages of out-door living with 


in-door comforts. 


Buy only the Gen- 
uine, which bas two 
Copper wires in the 
seluage and our red 
tag on every roll. 


We have a dealer in your town. 
permanently screening doors, windows or porches. 





See him or write us if you are interested in 


Samples and literature free. 


Address Department ‘‘J’’ 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 


Georgetown, Conn. 


Chicago 


Kansas City 





PEARL is made in two weights — regular and extra heavy 
The best hardware dealer in your city sells ‘““PEARL” 











the size of the ball. An ordinary 
rug will not be more than two yards 
long, and will therefore not contain 
more than two and a half or three 
pounds of rags. 

One word more about planning 
the rug. The tendency at first is to 
get the stripes too narrow, so that 
a choppy look is produced. It takes 
practice to estimate how wide a 
stripe will be when woven. Rather 
wide stripes are usually more effec- 
tive than narrow, though fine dark 
lines or narrow stripes are desirable 
for separating larger masses of 
color. 

Now send your ball to the weaver, 
with directions attached. Be sure 
to tell him how wide you want the 
rug; the length will have to adjust 


itself. Indicate also the color of the 
warp desired. You will not have 
much choice, and will have to select 
white, black, or brown, though 
some weavers furnish gray also. 
Specify a plain weave, with no vari- 
ations. The writer once had three 
rugs spoiled by a weaver who used 
a combination of white and black 
warp in a basket weave; the effect 
was hopelessly ugly. Tell the weav- 
er whether you want a fringe or a 
plain edge. The usual price for 
weaving (including warp) is from 
fifty to seventy-five cents a yard, 
according to width. A good weaver 
will produce a fine even piece of 
work, which does not bend nor full, 
and which has about it a delightful 
quality of the handicraft. 


THE CONTROL OF INSECTS 


BY C. F. GREEVES CARPENTER 


HE ways of Mother Nature 
sometimes seem strange to 
understand when it is realized that 
every plant, animal, and _ insect 
created is subject to attack by 
fungous diseases, bacterial diseases, 
or is preyed upon by parasitic and 
predaceous insects. The case of 
plants and insects is one of economic 
importance and one which naturally 
is permanently before the considera- 
tion of every grower of plant life. 
Trees, shrubs, and flowering 
plants have to be protected from 
the ravages of injurious insects 
and fungous diseases by the use of 
insecticides and fungicides. In 


. order to protect the plants ade- 


quately, it is necessary to have 
some knowledge of the type of 
insect to be controlled, its feeding- 
habits and life history. To gain 
this knowledge need not mean a 
laborious reading through tech- 
nical books, as it can be acquired in 
a far easier and more pleasant way 
by observing the insects under 
natural conditions, and supplement- 
ing this by reading such popular, 
fascinating, and instructive books 
as those of that master entomolo- 
gist, the late Jean Henri Fabre. 
The works of this most enthusiastic 
nature-lover have opened up ‘fresh 
fields and pastures new’ to hundreds 
of people, by giving them an in- 
timate, friendly account of the 
many denizens of the insect world, 
their daily activities and struggles, 
their plans and purposes, their 
homes and store-houses, their com- 
munity life and welfare. 

In the control of insects, it is 
necessary first to ascertain their 
feeding habits, i.e., whether they 
imbibe the sap of the plant by 


sucking, or if they have biting 
mouth-parts with which they de- 
vour leaves and twigs. As an ex- 
ample of the former kind, there are 
the aphids or green flies, so familiar 
to every gardener, which cluster 
on the young tender leaves and 
shoots, sucking the sap, and causing 
a wilting, or, if the infestation is 
severe, the death of the plant. 
Among the chewing or biting in- 
sects there are the tent caterpillars 
which, on hatching from the eggs, 
commence building or spinning 
a miniature white tent which is 
gradually increased in size, the 
caterpillars in the meantime de- 
foliating the trees. 

An insecticide is a dust or spray 
composed of active poisonous ma- 
terial with a strong toxic effect, 
together with inert ingredients 
which act as filler and carrier. 
Having ascertained the method of 
feeding of the pest, it is now a 
comparatively simple matter to 
know what type of insecticide to 
apply. If the insects are chewing or 
biting, the dust or spray will have 
to contain a stomach poison, such 
as arsenate of lead, so that when the 
plants are dusted or sprayed with 
the material the insects, in feeding, 
will take some of the poison into 
their stomachs. For those equipped 
with sucking mouth-parts, such 
as the green flies or scale insects, 
a stomach poison would be abso- 
lutely useless, owing to the fact 
that this type of insect pierces 
through the outer skin or epidermis 
of the leaf or stem before taking 
the sap into its mouth. Therefore, 
this type of insect must be killed 
in another way, and, as_ insects 
are supplied with a system of 
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This view of the formal gardens and west facade of the 
home of Judge Morgan J. O’Brien, at Southampton, L. I., 
illustrates one of the main problems in curtaining windows 


of the modern house (as explained below). 




















When a Garden 


Complicates Your Curtain Problem 


The formal gardens of Judge Morgan J. O’Brien’s 
Southampton estate, shown above, indicate the prob- 
lem to be solved in curtaining the windows of the 
O’Brien home—or most homes, for that matter. 


Such a view demands a highly transparent curtain 
—a curtain which will give the desired privacy to the 
room with the least possible interference with the view. 


Naturally only a net or lace curtain will serve such a purpose. 
And in selecting Quaker Overtone Net in a burnt Orange over- 
tone, Judge O’Brien has obtained the essential transparency and 
privacy, plus an expression of personality lacking in a plain fabric. 


A Booklet that will help you 


“Decorators’ Methods of Window Curtaining’’, a book- 
let by Philip H. Pratt, Head of Interior Decoration, Pratt 
Institute, will be mailed to you on request. 


QUAKER 


Lace Works and Accounting Rooms: 
4th St. and Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 








LACE CO. 


Wholesale Sales Rooms: 
890 Broadway, corner 19th St., New York 


1925 
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Rugs of pure linen! 


So effective yet so inexpensive 


Colors of bright or soft beauty; 
remarkable wearing quality—yet 
costing so little! This is Klearflax 
—the only floor covering woven 
entirely of linen. 

Linen, you know, takes and holds 
color beautifully. That is why you 
find in Klearflax rare color beauty 
—rich solid tones in all the popular 
shades; handsome Pickwick color 
mixtures and heathers; stripes, 
small all-overs and handsome bor- 
dered effects. 

The Klearflax texture blends per- 
fectly with the choice of modern 
home decoration for a rough, home- 
spun finish in hangings, upholstery 
and all interior textiles. You can al- 
ways tell Klearflax by its smart 
look and feel—due to the virgin 
flax of which it is woven. 

In Klearflax you also find all the 
well known wearing quality of 
linen. It is woven into a thick, 
heavy, reversible body which may 
be turned for longer wear. It is 
mothproof and practically burn- 
proof. 

Rugs and carpets of Klearflax 
linen mean a new standard of 
cleanliness. For dirt does not 
become embedded in its compactly 


woven body but stays on the 
surface. With suction sweeping 
and occasional brushing to remove 
it, your floor covering is always 
bright and fresh and clean as new! 


Let us send you this 
interesting booklet 
“Choosing the Floor Covering for 
your Interior Scheme” is the name 
of a new booklet which shows in 
color all the Klearflax designs and 
colors and gives full information 
about this unique floor fabric. We 
will gladly send it free and tell you 
where you can see Klearflax. Just 
mail coupon. The Klearflax Linen 
Looms, Inc., Duluth, Minnesota; 
New York, Textile Building, 295 

Fifth Ave. 


Notice these Klearflax prices! 
In what other floor covering can 
you get such beauty and wear at 
these prices? Seamless rugs: 


UR ea Sarasa ois toes $49.00 
os ea Aen ae a nL 38.00 
Gs cin ear ea Gan ah 26.00 
OH OS Ca iiss canis Has 16.50 
UG... i <p eemencneees 9.00 
Le ee ote 5.00 


Seamless carpeting in above widths, any 
length, $4.10 a square yard. 


Klearflax 


LINEN RUGS ® CARPETING 
from The Klearflax Linen Looms, In. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA 





The Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc., Duluth, Minnesota 
: Please send me free your booklet of information about Klearflax Linen Rugs and 


: Carpets. 


H. B.—April 





§ NAMe....--.--------0--00--eencennnnessnnentennserensceneeee . 
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has a roof of 
Cabot’s Creosote Stained Shingles and wall shingles stained and finished 
in Cabot’s Old Virginia White. Harold Doty, architect, Portland. 


This artistic and cozy little house in Portland, Oregon. 


Cabot’s 


(Genuine Creosote) 


Stained Shingles 


The Standard Red Cedar Shingles: All Cabot’s Shingles are selected stock Pa- 
cific Coast Red Cedar, made under the most exacting specifications of thé Shingle 
Associations. Sound lumber, straight grain, non-warping, uniform, durable and 
full count. 


The Standard Creosote Stains: Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains have been the 
standard for forty years. Rich, velvety colors that wear as long as the best 
paint, compounded with Real Creosote, that thoroughly preserves the shingles. 


This combination of Standard Shingles ready-stained with Cabot’s Standard 
Stains can now be promptly shipped from staining stations at central shipping 
points. Your lumber dealer can get them for you. 


Send for Stained Cedar Samples 
and full information — FREE 


SAMUEL CABOT, INCc., Manufacturing Chemists 
139 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 5000 Bloomingdale Avenue, Chicago 
Hibernian Building, Los Angeles 


Cabot’s Old Virginia White, Double-White, Waterproof Stucco 
and Brick Stains, Mortar Colors, etc. 





























See Verticolor, the 


OW comes Verticelor to add new and 
desirable color contrast to the porch. 
Broad ribbons of soft, water-proof colors, 
hand-blocked on Aerolux Shades, will 
set off the house perfectly and bring it 
into closer relation to the grounds. 


This new development of the makers of Aerolux 


tag 7 a ae Porch Shades, will give the same comfort features 
your dealers. Write and full length ventilation that make Aerolux the 


for free booklet in 
color on ‘“Better 
Porches. 





preferred porch shade, with the added exterior 
2? beauty that decorators want. 


Look for the Aerolux patented features that make 
it easy to install, easy to operate and that make 
it impossible to whip or rattle in the wind. 


The Aeroshade Company, 2533 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 


[ VENTILATE FROM TOP TO BOTTOM | 
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tracheal tubes opening out in 
spiracles on the sides of the body, 
by which they breathe, it is neces- 
sary to use an insecticide which will 
clog up this breathing apparatus, 
and cause suffocation. This is done 
by using oil emulsions, soap and to- 
bacco decoctions, or nicotine dusts. 

The majority of insects are small 
in size, and are capable of reproduc- 
ing on a large scale, and for these 
reasons it is necessary to apply the 
spray or dust thoroughly, com- 
pletely and evenly covering the 
vegetation. Any plant left uncov- 
ered during spraying or dusting 
operations is apt to become a source 
of fresh infestation. Spraying with 
oil emulsion should never be done 
when the temperature is below 
forty degrees Fahrenheit, and dust- 
ing should only be done when there 
is little or no breeze. 

Insecticides and fungicides can 
be purchased at nearly all seed and 
hardware stores at very reasonable 
prices, and if the instructions given 
by the manufacturers are carefully 
followed, the result should be 
entirely satisfactory. The materi- 
als, particularly nicotine dusts, are 
put up in varying strengths, such 
as 2%, 3%, or 5% nicotine sul- 
phate, and, if one is not familiar 
with insect control, it is better to 
read the directions on each package 
before deciding which to buy, as 
certain strengths are required to kill 
certain insects. In the case of seed 
stores there is usually someone who 
has some experience of fighting 
insects, from whom advice can be 
obtained. 

Fungous diseases such as wilt, 
brown rot, and peach-leaf curl can 
be controlled by Bordeaux mixture, 
or the addition of sulphur to any 
spray material. Oil and ordinary 
sulphur do not, as a rule, combine, 
but oil and soluble sulphur will 
mix readily. Nicotine dusts are 
also sold as nicotine-sulphur dusts, 
as well as plain nicotine dusts, 
and will be found to control certain 
diseases. Arsenate of lead can be 
combined with lime-sulphur for the 
control of the codling moth and 
fungous diseases on apple trees, 
but in combining the arsenate of 
lead with the lime-sulphur there is a 
precipitate or black sludge formed 
which causes a burning or discolora- 
tion of the foliage and fruit in many 


cases, but if calcium caseinate is 
added it retards the chemical reac- 
tion, and at the same time acts 
as a spreader and sticker. 

For small gardens dust or spray 
guns can be used for applying the 
insecticides and fungicides. These 
are never very expensive, ranging 
from 75 cents to $5.00. For large 
estates the knapsack sprayer or 
duster which straps over the shoul- 
ders on to the back will be neces- 
sary; they are, of course, more 
expensive, and usually cost about 
$25.00. Then there are still larger 
sprayers and dusters which are 
used for orchard work, and these 
have a capacity of from fifty to 
three hundred gallons. 

Where there are a few old shade 
or fruit trees which require spray- 
ing, it would be better to enlist 
the services of a professional man, 
and it will be found that this work is 
undertaken by the landscape gar- 
dener, as a rule. This will be neces- 
sary as the smaller spraying ma- 
chines have not sufficient pressure 
to throw the spray to the top of 
these tall trees, and it would ob- 
viously be superfluous to go to the 
expense of buying a large sprayer 
for merely a few trees, when the 
work can be done by a professional 
worker for a nominal charge. 

A type if insect not controlled 
by spraying or dusting is the peach- 
tree borer which enters the peach 
trees near the base, and bores up 
the stem, causing a lot of sap to 
exude, thereby lessening the vitality 
of the tree and probably killing it. 
The sap can easily be seen by 
brushing away the earth for a 
couple of inches at the base of the 
tree. Trees so affected should be 
treated with a fumigant crystal 
known as paradichlorobenzine. The 
surface of the ground should be 
cleared of weeds and so forth for a 
distance of twelve inches around 
the trunk, the paradichlorobenzine 
placed in a ring one and a half 
inches away from the trunk, and 
then covered over with a layer of 
earth. The fumigant gas is heavier 
than air and sinks into the ground. 
This treatment should be given 
affected trees in May and Novem- 
ber. Young trees of three years 
require half an ounce of the crys- 
tals, and those of six years or over, 


one ounce. 
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match suits—floor and table lamps, 
tables, desks, chairs, ferneries and 
smokers’ stands. 

All Fibre-Reed suits may be had with 
the famous Northfield davenport-bed. “Sta- 


tionary’’ davenports, if preferred. Look for 
trade mark “Northfield” at your dealer's. 


Write for “Fibre-Reed by Northfield.” If 


FIBRE-REED FURNITURE, 
hand woven by Northfield, is 
fashionably smart, and brings into 
the living rooms a fine proportion 
of harmonious color and comfort. 
Nothing better can be made in 
these materials. Many interesting 
designs and color combinations. more interested in Overstuffed, ask for 
Other articles in Fibre-Reed to “Blue Book of Living Rooms.” 


THE NORTHFIELD COMPANY - SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 


y \ 
a Makers of Good Furniture iM 









































Olde Stonesfield 


Roofs 
Flagging and 
Stepping Stones 


Interesting shapes and 
choice colorings. 


Send for circulars: 
29A— Graduated Olde Stonesfield Roofs 
29B —“ Thatchslate Roofs” 
29C— Flagging 


THE JOHN D. EMACK Co, 


Home Office: New York 
112 So. 16th St. Office: 
Philadelphia 17 E. 49th St. 














THE 8:45 


(Extracts from the Diary of John Skinner, a Commuter) 
By ROBERT M. GAY 


Sone amusing adventures of a young couple who begin 
married life by trying to make a rented house seem homelike. 
Their struggles with the furnace, the plumbing, the neighbors, 
and their garden; their decision to build a home, and the con- 
sequent joys and trials — all are told with an irrepressible humor. 
Every commuter will laugh in sympathy with the writer of this 
gayly infectious diary and the man who has not already done so 
will probably end by building a house himself. 


Illustrated. $1.25 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOK SHOP 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 


1925 457 








KITCHEN MAID 


STANDARD KITCHEN U- N:IT:S 











The UNIT Idea 
fits every kitchen! 


There is no need to deny yourself the convenience 
of Kitchen Units because your kitchen wall- 
space is not continuous. You can take groups 
of Kitchen Maid Units and separate them. Set 
the broom closet over here — the ironing board 
closet over there; put the space above your 
refrigerator to work with a cupboard unit; 
group a china closet alongside your Kitchen 
Maid cabinet. Or—put them all in one groupas 
shown in the photograph if space ——— These 
units are skillfully designed to make such flexibil- 
ity possible; they are beautifully built by cabinet- 
makers; they cost no more than old-fashioned 
cupboards. Why wonder how they’ll fit in — 
kitchen; simply check the coupon, send it and see. 











WASMUTH-ENDICOTT CO. 
1140 Snowden Street, Andrews, Indiana 
Please send me information regarding the units checked: 
O PULMANOOK, consisting of table and 4 seats folding into wall. 
For alcove 0; for any kitchen corner 0, 


0 COMBINATION 210-X, with refrigerator, consisting of cabinet, 
broom closet, dish closet, and linen cupboards to set against wall. 

0) IN-A-WALLIRONING BOARD, folding into wall when notin use. 

O BROOM CLOSET, to set in any kitchen 0; to be built into wall D. 

O DISH CLOSETS, LINEN CUPBOARDS, to be set in 0; to be 
built in O. 

0 IN-A-WALL, TELEPHONE SEAT. 

O KITCHEN MAID KITCHEN CABINET. 

O DIVIDER CUPBOARDS, to be used to separate breakfast room 
from kitchen. 

O REFRIGERATOR. 





> | 















































UNITS TO FIT ANY WALL SPACE 3 FEET TO 10 FEET 


a 
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Oil Jar made in unglazed buff or blue, or buff with turquoise glaze drip. 
Approximate height 26 inches. 


ROOKWOOD 


TILES AND POTTERY 
THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 
Celestial Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
































“What is it ? 


What is an automobile tire ? 
The dictionary calls it “a flexible tube of inflated 
rubber, protected by an outer casing.” 

But we at the Mohawk plant like to think of a tire 
simply as a package containing a certain number of 
service miles. 

It is possible, of course, to do up a few miles in this 
package and fool the buyer for a little while. The 
package tells no tales. 

You can look even a gift horse in the mouth and tell 
what you're getting, but you can’t look into the “warp 
and woof” of a tire and count the number of miles 
it holds. 

Fortunately, however, you can read the name lettered 
on its side, and discover whether or not it is a good 
name—a name that like Mohawk has never 
been found on a tire unworthy of your deepest 
confidence. 











MOHAWKS 3 
Go Farther / 3 


A 


THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY , 


OHIO 


AKRON : 
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THE SECOND-HAND FURNITURE STORE 
AS A SCOURCE OF FINDS 


BY RUTH MATHER 


HE popularity of antiques has 
recently put the second-hand 
furniture store on a new and com- 
paratively exalted basis. In their 
eagerness to pick up a _ possible 
bargain or make some rare ‘find,’ 
even the social élite has set aside 
its terror of germs, water bugs, and 
worse, and has penetrated these 
hitherto forbidden places. I used 
to be extremely fearful lest some 
of my more feline friends should see 
me entering or leaving such estab- 
lishments, and I was immensely 
relieved that, whenever the pro- 
prietor sent home any pieces | had 
purchased, the articles were de- 
livered at my door from a wagon 
which bore no name. Times have 
changed, however, and now | feel 
it something of a distinction to be 
noticed by my dearest friends from 
the other side of an unwashed win- 
dow pane, in the act of dickering 
earnestly with somestubborn dealer. 
It still remains, you know, char- 
acteristic of the second-hand pro- 
prietor that he has a sliding scale 
of prices for each article in his 
stock, and although it is fortunate 
in these busy times that we do not 
feel under the necessity of ‘beating 
down’ the salesgirl every time we 
buy a new necktie or a paper of 
pins, stillin our idler momentsit may 
prove a novel and even exciting 
experience to go back occasionally 
to the more primitive type of 
barter. 

‘Them brass candlesticks are a 
great buy at eight dollars apiece, 
I tell you what, Ma’am,’ said one 
second-hand dealer (an Irishman) 
to me. ‘Now if a lady all dolled 
up should step out of a fine lim- 
ousine and come in here, I’d say 
to her, “‘Them candlesticks are 
dirt cheap for fifty dollars a pair!” 
And, ten to one, believe me, she’d 
gobble ’em up at not a penny less 
than forty-five.’ 

Accordingly it seems the deduc- 
tion may be drawn that when one 
goes shopping at second-hand 
stores, one should appear incognito 
and, preferably, attired in the mode 
of about 1917. Perhaps if one went 
in rags, one might even manage 
to get something quite free! But 
the rich banker’s wife, also, if she 
recognizes values, will be able to 
supplement her collection for much 
less and have more fun out of it 
all, if she goes once in a while to 
the common, ordinary second-hand 
man instead of to the high-class 
antiquarian specialist. It is, in 
my opinion, even more enjoyable 
to prowl about in a second-hand 


store than to tour the rural regions, 
as so many do in search of interest- 
ing finds. The supply of merchan- 
dise in the former source is more 
plenteous and better segregated, 
and there are never any ‘sot’ old 
maids and farmers to contend with, 
who are determined not to sell. 
Indeed, the trouble, so far as any 
exists, is in quite the opposite 
direction, for the average second- 
hand dealer is willing to go the 
greatest lengths—to coax, beg, 
argue, implore, promise, guarantee, 
and, above all, lie — in the effort 
to dispose of his goods. Thus, as 
I have already intimated, it is 
essential to know exactly what one 
wants and a little, at least, as to 
what one should rightfully pay to 
get it; while if one does not know 
these things, it is wiser in the long 
run to depend wholly on the as- 
sistance of the trained and reliable 
connoisseur. Of course, some sec- 
ond-hand dealers — especially the 
more intelligent of them or those 
whose business is located near a 
fairly aristocratic quarter — have 
become quite canny, and are as a 
class likely to prove far more honest 
than their less sophisticated breth- 
ren. Many such dealers are, in- 
deed, on the way sooner or later 
to serving the function themselves 
of comparative experts in the 
antiques field. 

The real adventure, though, con- 
sists in buying from the type of 
trader, be he native-born American 
or foreigner, who does not know 
except perhaps in the vaguest 
way, just what, with him, you are 
trying to get at. He thinks he is 
getting the better of you, while you 
are positive you are getting the 
better of him! And what more 
pleasing and all-around satisfactory 
kind of situation could one possibly 
ask? 

Some of the naive attempts of 
such unenlightened ones to play 
up to their notion of the sort of 
thing you seek, are ludicrous in 
the extreme. You question them 
as to whether they have something 
really old to sell, and they urge 
upon you a mahogany-finish piano 
stool or a golden-oak hat rack — 
extremely old! —or else they get 
the idea that by ‘old’ you mean 
something especially dilapidated 
or possibly broken. 

Ina dingy shop given over wholly 
to the sale of discarded bric-a-brac 
I once unearthed a fine old brass 
candelabra, probably brought in 
by some impoverished Jew who 
had seen his better days, no doubt, 
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SLYKER 


Radiator Furniture || 
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ERY home owner enthuses 

over the beauty of SLYKER 
Radiator Furniture. But attractive- 
ness is only one admired feature. 
It also prevents the costly soiling 
of delicate draperies and walls, 
and keeps heated air moist, com- 
fortable, healthful. A patented 
humidifier under top serves this 
double purpose. Your radiators 
are entirely concealed in artistic 
cabinets, without loss of heating 


efficiency. Made entirely of Furni- 
ture Steel, finished in six coats of 
oil enamel, baked on. You have 
choice of three styles. CaneGrille 
is pictured. Finishes in shades of 
Mahogany, Walnut, Ivory or 
White—to harmonize with your 
room decorations. Converts radia- 
tors into useful seats or consoles. 
Write us for name of nearest dealer where 
samples may be seen. We will send you 
descriptive book in colors upon request. 


SCHLEICHER, Inc. (Dept. A-«) GARY, INDIANA 
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“Furniture- 








Make your selections from our attrac- 
tive furniture, decorated and finished to 
order, to harmonize with interiors. Write 
for illustrations and complete informa- 


tion. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO, Inc. 


32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 




















Decorating Your Windows 


for Springtime 


C(g}inpows can add so much to the beauty 

and charm of your home, if they are 
properly decorated! Colorful fabrics and 
dainty lace can be skillfully employed in 
ever sO many exquisite combinations to 
harmonize with the predominant color 
scheme — or to add a note of colorful con- 
trast that is most engaging. 


McGibbon skilled Interior Decorators can 
be of real assistance to you in redecorating 
your home for Spring. They will be 
pleased to assist you in every detail and to 
submit suggestions upon request. Why 
not take pe one of this service? 


If you can conveniently do so be sure to 
see our new Spring display. There is a note 
of newness in these Chintzes and Cre- 
tonnes flowered and figured in the most 
delightful motives. Our new lace curtain 
designs are especially individual and novel 

- and it is assuring to note they are all 
priced moderately according to McGibbon 
custom. 


Send for our folder No. 71 featuring new fabrics 
and lace curtains for Spring 


M£ Gibbon &G? 


3 West 37th Street-New York 


Household 


Linen 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE 


Interior 
Decorations 


Lace 
Curtains 
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Drop all waste 
here—then 
FORGET it! 


A Convenience the 
Better Home Deserves 


VERY day—every hour, almost—you'll have 
cause to be thankful for the handy Kernerator 
in that new home of yours. For it saves those 
countless steps to garbage can and rubbish pile. 
Thousands in use—fully guaranteed—and extreme- 


ly moderate in first cost (which is the only expense). 
Costs Nothing to Operate —Uses No Fuel 


As shown, the Kernerator consists of a brick com- 
bustion chamber in the basement, with hopper 
doors in or near the kitchen above. All waste — 
garbage, sweepings, tin cans, bottles, papers, and 
the like — dropped through the hopper door, fall 
to the combustion chamber. An occasional light- 
ing of the air-dried waste is all that’s necessary. 

The Kernerator must be built in—can’t be added 

later. Ask your architect — he knows and will 

recommend the Kernerator, or write— 

KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
1023 Chestnut Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


KERNERATOR 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








Non-combustibles (tin 
cans, crockery, etc.)are 
sterilized by the flames 
for easy removal with 





the fine, 








Reg. U S Patent Office 
4. 
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‘The HUMPHREY 


[eadiantfire 


Choice Reproductions of Garly 
English and Colonial Periods 


EEG,’ GEEREE EEE, 





In addition to standard period 


Je eer 


models the 


Humphrey Radiantfire is available in spe- 
cial replicas of 17th century English coal 
baskets. All designs are authentic—a 
perfect combination of old world artistry 
and the best form of modern gas heating. 


The Humphrey Radiantfire is sold by your Gas 
Company or Dealer. Booklet upon request. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 








in the Old World. The proprietor, 
himself a Jew and a rather stupid- 
looking one, told me the price of 
the candelabra was five dollars. 
I hesitated and asked, ‘Do you 
know anything about it — how 
old it is, or where it originally 
came from?’ 

‘Oh, made before the war, 
maybe,’ was the somewhat indiffer- 
ent response. 

‘It looks to me much older than 
that,’ I answered. ‘Are you really 
sure it’s not?’ 

The fellow seized at the hint | 
had given him; he now grasped 
the fact that because an article 
was new, it did not necessarily 
recommend itself to me. ‘Oh,’ 
he said eagerly, ‘that very, very 
old. Made before the Revolution.’ 

I continued to hesitate, not be- 
cause I was not fully sure I wished 
the candelabra, particularly at the 
rather ridiculously low price, but 
because | was interested in studying 
at more length his peculiar psy- 
chology of salesmanship. 

‘Lady,’ he exclaimed, becoming 
constantly more animated, ‘that 
candlestick so old — that come — 
I tell you straight, lady — that 
come from ancient Jerusalem.’ 

I laughed skeptically, and mean- 
while he exerted himself for a 
final effort. ‘No, | know! It come 
from King Tut’s tomb — | tell you 
honest, lady—it come right 


straight out of King Tut’s tomb!’ 

The fact that I doubted his word 
did not keep me from desiring the 
candelabra any the less. He pres- 
ently let me have it at four dollars, 
and I have seen others no better 
for fifteen. 

My very best find, however, 
was a ship’s clock, which I saw 
hanging on the wall of a fairly 
spick and span second-hand em- 
porium in a suburban town. | 
admired the antique appearance 
of the case, and when the dealer 
said I might take it for two dollars 
and a half I thought it was good- 
looking enough to pay me to have 
new works put in. 

When I got the clock home, | 
wound and set it, but never sup- 
posed it would go. To my amaze- 
ment it started ticking; it has been 
going and keeping the best of time 
almost continuously ever since. 
I have owned it now for twelve 
years; it is the master clock of my 
summer home, by which my other 
clocks are always set. Moreover, 
it has an exceptional decorative 
value, hung as | have it on the same 
wall space with a framed model in 
low relief of the whaling vessel 
in which my grandfather when a 
young lad went to sea. In view of 
its accuracy, probable antiquity, 
and decorative effectiveness, | 
would hardly part with the clock 
for any amount. 


EXPANDING THE DOLLAR 


BY MRS. E. B. BERRY 


HE optimist says dollars do 

not count. Perhaps the dollar 
itself does not count, but the one to 
whom it becomes a companion for 
so brief a period often errs in count- 
ing the same dollar twice, thereby 
coming out a bit shy in the chase 
for a desired object. Couéism and 
other ‘isms’ are tried to cause the 
dollar to increase numerically, but 
the real joy of the game is found in 
the amount of genuine pleasure one 
is able to extract from its face 
value, and the face value of as 
many of its associates as it may be 
able to attract and hold. 

My home was planned on paper, 
and it was all satisfying; even its 
nooks and crevices were polished off 
by artistic little building devices. 
From my own valuation of the dol- 
lar the sum set aside for the mate- 
rialization of my plans seemed a 
mighty substantial one. 

All of my ideas and sketches were 


‘surrendered to the builder, a prac- 


tical and far-seeing man. Then I re- 


laxed and sat back most comforta- 
bly to ponder over the acquisition 
of one or two, possibly three, real 
finds that I hoped to round up with 
what was left over. 

I] luxuriated for about a week 
absorbing the pages of Lockwood’s 
books and reveling in the beauty of 
the old Chippendale fireside chair, 
the bonnet-top highboy, and a 
Queen Anne table. About then | 
felt a glow of economy sweep over 
me and | decided I would be re- 
joiced with the addition of just one 
fine old chair — still thinking of 
that left-over to meet the expense 
of the sundry knick-knacks inci- 
dental to any new project. 

At the end of that delightful 
seven days my contractor called to 
see me and submitted his figure. To 
me it was a colossal one and | 
ceased to luxuriate longer and 
slumped into the state of vegetating 
instead. My ideal, fanned into a 
rosy flame by love of beauty, had 
traveled $8000 ahead of my budget, 
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SAVE Building COSTS 


You can save materially on building costs and 
eliminate future repair bills by using Natco Hollow 
Building Tile for the walls of your new home. Natco 
units are large and can be quickly laid. Moreover 
the hollow passages in Natco walls form a protective 
blanket of air that insulates the interior against 
discomfort in all seasons. Write for a copy of ‘‘Natco 
Homes” containing many pictures of attractive, 
fire-safe and comfortable dwellings. It’s free. 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 
1423 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NATC O 








. BUILDING TILE , 
HOLLOW BUILDING TIL 














Antique Colonial Reproductions 
COLONIAL 4-POSTER BED 


Genuine Mahogany, turned posts with 
carved pineapple tops. Head : 48” 
high, foot 38” high. andmade 
throughout by skilled craftsmen. 
Beautiful hand-rubbed, dull satin 
finish obtained by special process. 
Made in three sizes: 


Feature Price: 
$49.50 


Freight allowed to 
any point in U.S. 







Width Length 
Single or Twin Size 3’3” 6/4’ 
Medium Size 4/0” 
Full Size 46” 64” 

Positively best value obtainable 
anywhere. Safe delivery guaran- 

. Sent on receipt of price — or 
C. O. D. with 325,00 deposit. Guar- 
anteed as represented or money re- 
funded. 

We make many _ other pieces 
equally desirable. Write for our 
Portfolio B-4 showing the full line 
of Winthrop Reproductions. 


Winthrop Furniture Co. 
424 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 

















The Little Garden for Little Money 
By KATE BREWSTER 


Mrs. Francis KInc says, in the Preface: 

“The directness, the simplicity of this book will refresh the reader. It isa 
sort of ‘first aid’ in garden books, and no pains have been spared to make it 
the practical guide that it is to the inexpensive garden. For as William 
James was the psychologist who wrote like a novelist, so Mrs. Brewster is the 
woman with a goodly estate of her own, who can write as if she owned one 
measured in feet, not acres; and this because she has gone through every step 
of the way in the practical work of gardening and can speak from an — 
rience sustained and minute. Those who read these pages will learn quickly 
how to organize their gardens, how to carry them on with the least expendi- 
ture of money.” 

Illustrated. $1.75 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOK SHOP 
8 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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|CAnd when the 


‘Rainbow appears 


Washable window shades are a joy 


After the sudden storm has gone on its grumbling 
way, your TONTINE shades will dry smooth and un- 
wrinkled with their rich colors as fresh as when you 
first placed them to complete your windows. 

The grimy touch of little hands in the nursery; the 
swirling dust from busy streets—all forms of dirt may 
be easily removed. 

TONTINE shades can be taken down and washed at 
any time. Soap, water and a brush will renew the soft, 
rich beauty of their color, which is a very part of the 
fabric and does not lie on top to crack or chip off. 


In tone and texture and thesterling qualities that make 
for longest wear, TONTINE is the ideal window shade 
cloth for the restful home—or the busy office building. 


TONTINE is made in many colors. Use the coupon 
to obtain samples. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC, 
Fabrikoid Division, Newburgh, N. Y. 
ORDINATOR COMPANY, INC. (Sole Distributors) New York City 


ORDINATOR COMPANY, Inc. (Sole Distributors) 


Dept. D-2, 233 E. 41st Street, New York, N. Y. This coupon will 


ing you samples 
of Tontine and our 
booklet “When 
the Rainbow Ap- 
pears.” 








2x 














TONTINES\2 


MAIL erg 
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for our new downstairs 
trim. Next comes the up- 
stairs—and even before 
that, some good pieces 
of ‘Beautiful Birch’ 
furniture.” 


Very hard to dent or 
mar, as well as very 
lovely in grain and tex- 
ture—that’s beautiful 
birch. 


A permanent invest- 
ment, and a lasting 
delight—that’s birch. 


Dining Room, New York Residence of Mrs. 
Minturn Pinchot. Paneledin Beautiful Birch. 
Messrs. Murphy & Dana, Architects. 


Why not write for the 
birch Book today? It 
gives you all the facts 
about this hard but 
beautiful wood. It 
comes promptly —free 
on your request. 


THE 


BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
211 F. R. A. Building 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


‘Beautiful Birch for 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


which had taken form through little 
mathematical manipulations. The 
contrast between the real and the 
ideal was marked. 

I looked at the big round figures 
in their totality and swallowed hard, 
but no reaction seemed to register 
itself. I swallowed again, and with 
that glandular giration the French 
doors and windows of my dream 
house opened: my highboy stalked 
| out — the fire-side chair sought the 
| companionship of another fender 
and Colonial ancestor over the man- 
tel, and | was left to re-adjust my- 
self in an uncommonly hideous 
overstuffed chair surrounded by a 
few pieces of furniture a notch 
above the Victorian type. It was at 
this very moment the idea was 
completely solidified, that the shades 
of Albert and Victoria would for 
a considerably longer time radiate 
their sweet smiles from the sofa so 
true to their period. 

I philosophically accepted my 
miscalculation and girded myself 
for action. The point was definitely 
established in my consciousness that 
one could not expand the American 
eagle to meet the flighty ideal, so | 
shrunk the ideal to meet that noble 
bird. 

The builder left my home with 
the knowledge of the amount | had 
on hand and the privilege to plane 
and saw and gouge to the extent 
that the structure and the accu- 
mulated bank account would dove- 
tail without stretching to bridge a 
gap. 

The energy created by my old 
ideas in their lofty philanderings 
would have to be expended in an- 
other direction, most likely in ton- 
ing down old wounds in the modest 
edifice, for a major operation was 
inevitable in order that a roof, cel- 
lar, and staircase be provided. 

A gentle feeling of relief enveloped 
me after I had come down from my 
high perch and realized that | had 
chosen a right premise, and could 
therefore anticipate a happy con- 
clusion. 

The contract was given, and ona 
carefully selected and picturesque 
plot rose a sturdy little red brick 
Colonial house. 

The doorway was one to demand 
attention, and had the building it- 
self been commonplace, the portal 
would have diffused its welcoming 
influence as Portia’s little candle 
| spreads its beam. Aside from its 

quaintness and real charm it meant 
| a great deal to me. I had grown 
' with it from callow youth to per- 
| haps mature indiscretion. A partial 
reverence for its dignity and grace 
had become a part of me at the 














Beautiful Woodwork” time when associations meant lit- 





tle through constantly hearing its 
praises extolled by my elders. | 


later grew to cherish it for its 
memories. 

It was without difficulty that | 
procured it from a wrecking con- 
cern in exchange for a horse cart at 
the time my girlhood home was 
being demolished to erect stables 
for highly bred horses. 

This wooden frame dissected, 
with all of its joints carefully bound 
as a protection, was fairly lugged 
around with me for ten years. Each 
time I moved and took it from its 
lavender | steeped myself in mus- 
ings’ of the characters that had 
moved in and out between its wide 
pillars during my _ recollections. 
Prissy little ladies with short, quick 
steps tripped before me; the parson 
who.did not scorn the savory smell 
of fried chicken, and whose salivary 
glands reacted more quickly to the 
aroma than the good ladies and men 
had to his fiery sermons which he 
had found between the pages of 
Jonathan Edwards, and to every- 
one wishing to pass beyond the sill 
there was always a bowing welcome 
keenly felt. So one may readily see 
that, for sentimental reasons as 
well, | was justified in erecting the 
doorway. 

Another phase was that I con- 
sidered its comeliness would in a 
measure make up for my long teas- 
ing to possess the particular lot 
from the owner of a dignified old 
estate directly across from it. Ele- 
gant trees dotted the great expanse 
of the rolling lawn, the gateway to 
which was a fitting monument to 
inherent good taste. 

On the outside, just as the drive 
made a turn, grew two very fine 
Koster blue spruces. They were at 
least twelve feet high and their 
color served as a more accurate 
barometer than the printed slips 
from the Weather Bureau. On 
warm sunny days their color all but 
merged with the dark-green foliage 
about them; then on sombre days 
their whole form appeared overcast, 
resembling a deep fog rising from a 
valley. It was they of the conif- 
erous family who so often coaxed 
me in this location and all other 
spots, but this one vanished from 
my thoughts as a fitting abode for 
my Colonial door frame. Truly with 
the two it was, as far as the strange- 
ness of beauty was concerned, but a 
process of giving and taking — 
reciprocity in its full sense. Even 
their experiences were analogous; 
the trees, with the slow growth of 
their species, had smiled upon merry 
guests entering the grounds, and 
a few times they had witnessed a sad 
cortege leave. - 

My entrance and outward vision 


. was more pleasing than I could 


have planned — it just seemed to 


‘ happen — but there clung tight the 
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INNEAPOLIS 


HEAT REGULATOR 


THE HEART OF THE HEATING PLANT 


Provides uniform 
temperature, ~ 
true heating» 
comfort + + ~ 


The, 


FREE! 


Every home, whether 
heated with coal, oil, 
gas, or district steam, 
should have Auto- 
matic HeatRegulation. 
It is fully explained 
and 40 ways of saving 
fuel are described in the 
booklet, “The Prop- 
er Operation of the 
Home Heating Plant.” 
Sent free. Address 
Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator Co., 2745 
Fourth Avenue, So., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Installed by branch 
offices in principal 
cities—or by your 
local heating man. 


The New 
Model 77 
8-Day Clock 
7 Jewels 
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Made Entirely of PYRALIN 











Easter Time is Bird Time 


A songster in a colorful Hendryx cage of Pyralin 
reflects the Easter sentiment and heralds the glad 
springtime. You will love this charming cage in 
its contrasty schemes of permanent green, amber, 
orange, black and white—it is so strikingly differ- 
ent. Let us send you a folder in colors. 


There are over 500 Hendryx Bird Cages 
with Floor Stands to match. 


“ ge ey on. eon eon a 
A KENDRYX 22 


The Andrew B. Hendryx Company, New Haven, Conn. 
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CuT SHows 
No, 23-9 Seat 














O—NOre CONCEALED HINGE 
TrHiS PLATE EXTENDS ACROSS THE 

SEAT INSIDE OF THE CORE 

C NOTE HEAVY CovERING 

B RUNS LENGTHWISE 

A—NOM THE COUNTER LAYER OF LAMINATION — 
THiS RUNS ACROSS SEAT 




















The ebony or mahog- 
any finish of Whale- 


attractively sets off the 





workof your bathroom. 











A harmonious bathroom effect 


Whale-Bone-Ite 
Toilet Seats 


contrast pleasingly with white tile and wood-work 


Sanitary, Long-Wearing—the last 
word today in bathroom fixtures. 


ODAY home builders consider the bathroom of 

equal importance with the rest of the house. Guests 

are sensitive to the added touch of refinement modern lava- 

tories possess. And clean, attractive bathrooms — equipped 
with modern accessories—should be in every home. 








sheet metal work, use 


KEYSTONE 


Rust-resisting Copper Steel 
Galvanized 


Sheets 
and Roofing Tin 


This copper-steel alloy material gives greater 
wear and rust resistance to all forms of ex- 
posed sheet metal work — roofing, siding, 
spouting, gutters, eaves trough, etc. Look 
for the Keystone included in regular brands. 
APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets give increased service and added permanence to your 

construction. These are ungestionably the highest quality galvanized sheets produced. 


Keystone Copper STEEL Roofing Tin Plates make clean, safe, attractive and satisfactory roofs. 
lied in grades up to 40 pounds coating — specially ad d to resid and public buildings. 
etal roofs may be painted to harmonize with the color scheme of the building — an important 
which is often overlooked. Keystone quality products are sold by leading metal mer- 

its, and are used by first-class roofers and sheet metal workers. Write for interesting booklets. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Whale-Bone-Ite toilet seats have become more and more 
popular in the past few years for their many exclusive quali- 
ties. While a trifle more expensive in first cost, they have 
inherent qualities which make them cheapest in the long 
run. Whale-Bone-Ite is installed for the lifetime of the house. 


‘Here are the 10 points of Whale-Bone-Ite’s superiority — 
each exclusive—each unqualifiedly guaranteed: 


Permanent Durability Sanitary 

Easiest Cleaned Comfortable 
Acid-Proof Non-Inflammable 
Permanent Finish Non- Warping 


No Exposed Metal One-Piece Construction 


No celluloid is used in the making of Whale-Bone‘Ite, there- 
fore they are non-inflammable—all risk is eliminated. 


Whale Bone-Ite comes in two finishes to harmonize with 
your toilet room fixtures: ebony or mahogany. 


Find out the facts about Whale-Bone-Ite seats for your home. 
Ask your plumber, or if he cannot supply you, write direct 
to us. 


Whale-Bone-Ite Division 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Bone-Ite seats most 


white tile and wood- 
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Handsome bracket and 
of the same harmonious 
design is a ceiling lantern 
and a pendant lantern. 


THE 





is friendly 


UTDOOR lighting has more than mere 
decorative value —it is convenient, is 

a safety factor, and is in harmony with 
present day taste — above all it is individual. 


Quaint, attractive lanterns front and rear — 
overlooking the drive, on the garage, in 
friendly nooks in the garden, on the porch — 
all beam a friendly welcome. They are 
silent sentinels in the night, friendly to 
friends, and forbidding to enemies. 


Novelty All Copper Lanterns become more 
beautiful with age — and are made in de- 
signs appropriate to present day ideas of 
home building and decoration. 
Helpful Suggestions Sent Free. 
Our folder “Light Outdoors” con- 
tains helpful authoritative sugges- 
tions. Address Dept. A. 


NOVELTY LAMP & SHADE COMPANY 
2485 East 22nd Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Dept. A 
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Lighting 





LIGHT IS FRIENDLY 




























Heat Saving Proved 


55% Difference in Heating Costs in Two Neighboring Houses of 
almost exactly the same size, in Portland, Ore., due to insulation with 
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139 Milk Street 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Cabot’s Insulating ‘“‘Quilt”’ 





RESIDENCE OF DR. W. B. HOLDEN 
F. MANSON WHITE, ARCHITECT 


This House Cost 55% More to Heat than This House. 
This House was Lined with building paper. This House was Insulated with Cabot’s Quilt. 
This House Cost to Heat, October Bret 4 This House Cost to Heat, October os 


10 ME. cc encccsssgvensyawaaeced & 
17.26 Average cost per month............- 11.08 


(Official figures of Portland Gas & Coke Co.) 
The Heating Equipment was exactly the Same in Both Houses 


The Hartog house should cost less to heat because its roof area is so much smaller. 
This and many other similar actual cases prove that Cabot’s Quilt pays for itself over 
and over again in saving fuel, and it makes your house always comfortable — warmer 
in Winter, cooler in Summer — as long as it stands. 


You can't afford not to know about Cabot’s Ouilt. Send for 
sample and full information. Free. 


SAMUEL CABOT, INC. 
Mfg. Chemists 
Boston, Mass. 





Cabot’s Creosote Stains, Stucco Stains, Old 
Virginia White, Deuble-White, etc. 

















HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


plain fact that within the portals 
there were many stubborn obstacles 
to struggle with. 

The knife which pruned away the 
$8000 had left ugly scars on the in- 
side which had to be dealt with 
thoughtfully. It was a time to 
awaken all brain cells to their 
maximum activity. 

The difficult task lay in the large 
front second story room whose in- 
side symmetrical lines has given 
way to satisfy the outside appear- 
ance. Two projections jutted out 
into this room, set aside for the 
library, leaving a hopelessly long 
narrow passage lighted by a stubby 
casement window. My _ further 
grief was that it was the sunny 
window through which the warm 
rays poured and [| felt that the 
cheerfulness was all but lost, for the 
narrow space would not accommo- 
date a single piece of furniture. It 
was therefore from a good reason 
that I frowned upon this aperture 
with a like disdain that an otherwise 
beautiful girl would upon the pro- 
verbial added quarter of an inch 
spoiling a pretty nose. 

My plans had all been mussed so 
far as using this room as a nucleus 
from which to work was concerned. 

One day it chanced | was passing 
a storage house where articles were 
occasionally offered for sale. | 
espied on a dingy landing the re- 
mains of what had been an ex- 
tremely beautiful and very fine 
screen. Its condition was so dilapi- 
dated as to preclude its ever being 
used again for the purpose for which 
it was originally intended. The re- 
mains of exquisite embroidery fas- 
cinated me and I grew eager to 
possess it. It became mine for three 
dollars, and J put it in the car and 
drove directly home. It was the 
first purchase to pass through the 
doorway and I| made a wish that it 
would bring luck and inspiration. 

The library had been the room 
around which | had hoped the rest 
of the house would revolve, but 
when I glimpsed the hateful gap, 
nothing would revolve, but instead 
everything, including my nerves, 
went flying off into space — and it 
was to this room that I toted the 
shabby screen. 

Its four sides were unfolded and 
studied with as great care as a 
scientist does his pet germ. With 
each extra scrutiny it took on added 
loveliness. From the first it never 
presented itself to me in the guise 
of a screen. | was glad that its 
frame was battered and broken, 
thereby lowering it in the seller’s 
valuation and greatly enhancing it 
in mine. 

The two outside folds were too 
badly stained to be of any service, 
but the two inner ones were in 


excellent condition. In the broken 
and untidy frame the tangled mass 
of chrysanthemums so exquisitely 
embroidered did not wane in their 
glory. Their colors blended from a 
deep cream through the various 
shades of yellow toa rich soft burnt 
gold. The whole tone chart of color 
was completely run from the dainti- 
ness of Marie Antoinette, suggested 
in the delicate creams and primrose, 
to the strength of Queen Elizabeth 
in the rich russet golds. 

I removed the two panels of em- 
broidery, which were tightly glued 
on a thin board, and carried them 
to the window for closer examina- 
tion. A single cast of the sun’s rays 
made the colors truly ravishing, 
The effect of the full stream of light 
falling on the blooms and their 
foliage was so startlingly pretty that 
it gave me the thought to panel 
them in the sides of the passageway. 
The walls were tinted a delicate 
ivory, so a narrow picture moulding 
served admirably as a frame. 

The result was so successful that 
I gave away at once the damaged 
part of the material, as | did not 
trust myself to be able to resist 
using the remains for a pillow, a 
runner, or what-not. This practice 
of thrift would have spoiled every- 
thing and | did not wish to accus- 
tom myself to work from the theory 
that decorating meant hanging on 
everything available. 

The next step was to dress the 
window in a fine cream net, double 
ruffled curtain, letting it fall very 
much lower than the sill to give an 
appearance of height. By looping 
back the sides there was no inter- 
ference in the wealth of sunshine. 

Many small pieces of furniture 
were fitted into the compact area, 
but all had to be removed. A chair 
was out of the question, for it would 
never be feasible to use it for lack 
of comfort; a table would only 
block the way and could not be 
made to serve a purpose. Finally, | 
struck on the idea of placing a small 
hickory spinning wheel, which had 
been. scraped and waxed, near the 
window until | could determine its 
final disposition. It proved to be 
the very thing and nothing could 
have been more quaint and pic- 
turesque. Several pots filled with 
growing ivy were placed on its 
frame. They were left there to 
bask in the sun while I was busy 
with other affairs. Under such 
favorable conditions, with light, 
sunshine and water, they grew s0 
rapidly that their tendrils began 
reaching out for a support. A rim 
of the wheel became the gracious 
host and in a short while the entire 
wheel was intertwined with a dark 
green foliage. 

From now on the ugly duckling’s 
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Complete The Comforts 
Of Your Living Room 


THe addition of one or more carefully selected 
tables is often the means of materially elevat- 
ing the character and beauty of the living room. 
Kiel Tables are moderate in price. Their wide diver- 
poi of styles and sizes and their beauty of design 

finish make easy the task of careful selection 
eh Kiel Tables—at most good stores. 

Write for helpful, illustrated booklet, 

“True Masterpieces.” 

[7 KIEL FURNITURE Soups NY 
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Where Aten Systems are installed 


Away With Cesspools! aa 


Secure all the sanitary comforts 
of acity building by installing an 


ATEN SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL SYSTEM 


For Homes, Schools, Clubs 
Hospitals, Camps, Factories 





Allows free and continuous use of wash 
stands, sinks, toilets, bath tubs, laundry 
tubs, showers, etc. The septic tanks are 
made of concrete reinforced wire-forms. 
Adapts itself for future extensions to other 
buildings. Can be installed by unskilled 
labor without expert supervision. Noth- 
ing to get out of order. Conforms with all 
State Board of Health requirements. 
Plans and specifications submitted through 
your architect, your engineer, or direct. 


Our Booklet No. 4 telis how and 
why. Sent free upon request 


ATEN SEWAGE DISPOSAL CO. 





Mr. Morgan's Residence, Wheatley Hills, L. I. 
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| The Next-to-Nothing House : 


; By 


HEN one reads Mrs Carrick’s newest volume, one is almost 

appalled by two things: first, her tremendous knowledge of 

antiques; second, her skill in writing so delightfully about the said 
antiques. 

There is much of practical value for collectors in the book; but, 

: whether you are a collector or not, there is a treat for you between 

. the covers of this volume.— Country Life. Illustrated. $2.50 


ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOK SHOP 
; 8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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1925 405 
| 
| 
| THIS new tambour 
|} model, we have named 
Duet No. 1, because 














it strikes the hours on 
musical two-tone 
chimes. Hand rubbed 
mahogany-finished 
case, 21 inches long, 
9% inches bigh, 6-inch 
porcelain or silver dial, 
graceful scroll hands, 
gold pes sash, con- 
vex glass, 8-day move- 


ment. Price. ..$19.00 





Sessions Clocks 
tell dependable time 


gaagrete: else a clock may be, it is not worth much 


in American homes unless it is dependable. We 
Americans have so many trains to catch, so many business 
and social engagements, that the only clocks that we want 
around are dependable clocks. 


Wide choice of artistic designs 


Beino certain of dependability in 
our clock, the next thing we look for 
is beauty, a handsome and artistic 


desk and dresser clocks, suitable for 
every room in the home; in solid 
mahogany and mahogany-finished 


cases; handsome, artistic, beauti- 
fully finished. It is amazing how 
much life a clock adds to a room. 


design. Sessions Clocks offer you 
a wide variety of models, including 


tambours, banjos, colonial, and 


=) Prices always reasonable 


high standards of service, do 
wonders for Sessions Clocks in the 
way of prices. A Sessions Clock 
is always good value, based on a 
century of clock making. 


In appition to dependability and 
in addition to beauty, Sessions 
Clocks offer you reasonable prices. 
Economies in cost, made possible 
by large production, coupled with 


Mellow chimes; prolonged tones 


chime rods of special 
analysis, mellow floating tones, 
indescribably sweet, that hang 
upon the air for a prolonged period 
of time; a delight to the ear. 


AN EXCLUSIVE feature is the new __ ported 

Sessions chiming mechanism (pat- 
ent applied for), which includes a 
chime stand of unique construc- 
tion, producing, from the sup- 
| 


Send for a copy of our newest book 


Meanwhile send for a free copy of 
our book “Friendly Clocks.”’ 


| 
You will find Sessions Clocks at 
stores noted for their good values. 







(Duet No. 2) are the same as for 
the clock shown above, except 
that the design of the case is dif- 
ferent. Some like one_ better; 


} 

| THE specifications for this clock 

| 

| some like the other. The price 
is $19.00 


THE SESSIONS CLOCK CO., Dept. B1, Forestville, Conn, 


New York: 
Chicago: § 


1750 Woolworth Bldg. 
North Wabash Avenue 


SEND THIS COUPON 
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* SESSIONS CLOCK CO., ° 

~ Dept. Bl, Forestville, Conn. . 

2 e Please send me “Friendly Clocks’ booklet with ° 

eS S 1O n S « interesting story of clock making and pictures * 

e and prices of thirty-two clocks and candlesticks, * 

j '? ke ¢ suitable for various rooms in my home. : 
} > 
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DUBAN AWNINGS are 
patterns that harmonize perfectly y 3 
with the architectural style of the Sold by leading dealers. Write usfor 
house, in standard sizes, to fit any free catalogue,samples of cloth, prices 
window or porch, of strikingly beau- and name of dealer nearest to you. 
Look for the name DUBAN on the Awning g 
DEALERS WANTED where DUBAN AWNINGS are not being sold 
The Duban Shade Corporation, 166 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


made in 


Awnings that Last 
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tiful, fast-color, fine quality striped 
cloth and with rust-proof frames. 
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The Spirit of the Garden 


By MArTHA BROOKES HUTCHESON 


Member of American Society of Landscape Architects 


A Book remarkable for its concise and practical suggestions and its grasp of 
fundamental principles of garden-planning, which is, at the same time, bril- 
liantly and entertainingly written. 


A great deal is said in a short space. 
The whole subject is analyzed and classified with an amazing grasp of funda- 
The formal and the informal garden are both treated with insight and 


line. 
mentals. 


There is a world of suggestion in a single 


with such impartiality that one wonders which of the two is preferred by the author. 
Every architect who ever does a country place should read it, and every garden 
lover should have it on a most convenient table. — The Architectural Record. 
The book, lavishly illustrated, contains approximately 230 pages, 
including a most interesting introduction by Ernest Peixotto. 
Size 814” x 1114”, silk cloth binding, 
stamped in gold, boxed. $8.50 


The Atlantic Monthly Book Shop, 8 Arlington St., Boston 
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roost became the most admired spot 
in the house. When my library had 
been installed, lamps and chairs 
arranged, the room was greatly ad- 
mired but I am safe in saying that 
not one person failed to comment on 


the sunny little nook. A frequent 
remark was, how well you have 
planned this little space! I never 
failed to assure them that I had not 
planned it—it had just grown 
there. 
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SUCCESS WITH SWEET PEAS 


BY ERNEST A. BARNEY 


HE prevailing opinion is, ap- 

parently, that sweet peas have 
become so difficult to raise that 
comparatively few people attempt 
it any more. While local conditions 
and indifferent culture may modify 
success, the fact can be demon- 
strated that much better sweet peas 
can be successfully raised year after 
year than ever before. 

Select as airy a situation as 
possible, in full sunshine and pro- 
tected from cold winds. A heavy, 
well-drained soil is to be preferred, 
and the rows should run from north 
to south. The trench should be at 
least three feet wide if double rows 
are planted. The top soil should be 
dug to the depth of a spade and 
thrown on the left bank of the 
ditch. A second section of another 
spade’s depth should be placed on 
the right side. Break up the sub- 
soil, spread a coating of manure 
four inches deep on the bottom of 
the trench; if barnyard or stable 
manure is not readily obtainable, 
use an inch of pulverized sheep 
manure, which may equal the 
stable manure in fertilizing prop- 
erties, although the extra humus 
will be lacking. When replacing the 
soil on the right side of the trench, 
mix more manure with it and hard- 
wood ashes, if available. Sprinkle 
a liberal application of agricultural 
bone-meal mixed with wood ashes 
or use superphosphate; rake or 
thoroughly incorporate the mixture 
with the soil and fill up the trench, 
leaving the top in a rough condition. 

The early planting of sweet peas 
in the spring is one of the essentials 
of success. As soon as the ground 
can be worked, rake the surface of 
the ditches level and make trenches 
for the double rows four inches 
wide and deep with square bottoms. 
If the soil is heavy and somewhat 
sticky, earlier chances can be taken 
by placing half an inch of coarse 
sand in the bottom of the trenches 
before sowing the seed and covering 
with sand to the same depth for 
drainage and to protect somewhat 
the tender varieties of seed from 
contact with the cold, moist soil. 

As sweet peas should be planted 
on different soil each year to obtain 
the best results, the seed should be 


inoculated with nitrogen curture, 
This enables the vines to gather 
and store up nitrogen and better to 
utilize the phosphates, potash, and 
lime which are naturally present 
in all soils. The root system will 
be greater and the vines will be 
much sturdier. The seed should be 
covered from an inch to an inch 
and one half, and the soil should be 
gradually worked up about the 
stems to the level of the ground in 
later hoeing. 

Although many recommend that 
sweet peas should not be grown 
thicker than six inches apart, with 
this fertilization, we have had the 
best results from sowing an ounce 
of seed to every twenty feet of 
single row, and not thinning. 

It is very important to place the 
supports when the sweet peas are 
not more than four inches high. 
To support the double rows, place 
five-foot chicken wire between 
strong posts planted thirty inches 
in the ground, and not more than 
ten feet apart. Peg down the wire 
netting between the posts to steady 
the swaying in the wind with two 
pins made from thirty-inch lengths 
of galvanized wire bent double and 
pushed into the ground through the 
bottom of the wire netting, the 
same as you would place a croquet 
wicket in the ground. 

Like many worth-while garden 
flowers, sweet peas require a good 
deal of moisture. This is the reason 
the seed should be planted as early 
in the season as possible, so the 
vines may be deeply rooted before 
warm weather and enabled to draw 
a good supply of moisture below the 
surface soil which dries out sooner. 
It will not be necessary to water 
until the buds are formed or there 
is a drought. As soon as dry to a 
reasonable depth, soak the ground 
to a depth comparable with condi- 
tions; three feet deep if conditions 
are extreme, using trench irrigation, 
if you do not have the overhead 
system. Do not sprinkle constantly 
with the garden hose. 

About mid-July and again late 
in August, just before a rain, when 
the flowers begin to lag, dig a ditch 
four inches deep and six inches 
from the outside edges of the 
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Get Utmost Value 


For Your ‘‘New Home’’ Money 


Because Bennett Home material is guaran- ; 
teed one quality only—the best; one price wy 
only—the lowest, due to (Ist) tremendous ee 
bulk buying facilities; (2nd) complete time 

and labor-saving mill equipment; (3rd) 
quality mill-built sash, doors, cabinets, g 

mill work, trim, etc. This means (4th) easy 

for unskilled labor to build from; (5th) our 

complete and clear plans with (6th) saving 

of building time up to three months. 

Bennett home builders are satisfied— tJ 
without exception! Ask for names of those : q 
living near you. Talk with them all about He 
quality and treatment received. p : AITCHE 


Save $300 to $1 100 Simoes LIVING ; SUN 
















Send for the new Bennett Homes Book PORCH 
with photo illustrations of over 65 charming \ ROOM ROOM 
permanent homes; also 10 styles of garages 
—free in U. S. east of Indiana and north b 
of Ohio River; elsewhere sent on receipt ca 
of $1.00. . PORCH 
RAY H. BENNETT LUMBER CO., Inc. ee 5 

104 Main St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. — 


SARC (H) POLRES 


Better-Buil -swren” 


Turns a Bushel of Garbage pose 
a Pint of Sterile Ash —_surners 


(Guardian, Odorless mens 


DINING , HALL 
ROOM 











Send For 1925 . 
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Incinerator 


This is the simple, safe, easily operated incinerator 
you want. Provides an immediate, sanitary method 
of garbage disposal wherever gas is available. 

Uses artificial or natural gas. Has no grates to burn 
out. Burners can’t clog—flame can’t be smothered. 
Very durable construction. Economical to operate. 
Easily installed. Nine years success. Takes little space. 


Portable or Built-in Types. Portable type as illustrated can be 
set up in kitchen beside range or basement. Connects direct to 
flue. Does not heat up kitchen. Wall type easily installed when 
building. Sold under a guarantee of satisfaction. Write us for 
circular and give us the name of your plumber or architect. 


The Guardian Gas Appliance | Company 
1362 East 47th St. d, Ohio 
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THE LITTLE GARDEN SERIES 


Edited by Mrs. Francis K1NG 


“All garden lovers are beginning to watch eagerly for the books in this 
series. The peculiar virtue of these little volumes is that they give the 
best of advice in the briefest form that can be both practicable and 


pleasant.” 


DESIGN IN THE 
LITTLE GARDEN 


By FLETCHER STEELE 


THELITTLEGARDEN 
FOR LITTLE MONEY 





1925 467 
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Complete Sy Oven Control 


TRADE MARK 
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By Kate BREWSTER 


Mrs. Francis KinG says, in the 

Preface: 

“Te is a sort of ‘first aid’ in garden 
books, and no pains have been spared 
to make it the practical guide that it 
is to the inexpensive garden. Those 
who read these pages will learn 
quickly how to organize their gardens, 
how to carry them on with the least 


expenditure of money.” 
Illustrated. $1.75 


PEONIES IN THE 
LITTLE GARDEN 


By Mrs. Epwarp HARDING 


Mr. W. H. Thurlow, President of the 
American Peony Society, writes: — 
“*T think it is the best book ever writ- 
ten about the peony and contains a 
great deal of truth written in a frank 
way. I believe that it a be of in- 


terest to every peony-lover.’ 
iaetrenal $1.75 


The author, whose experience has 
taken him all over this country and 
abroad, both in study and in practical 
landscape work, bends to the problem 
of the small city or suburban garden 
the same care and adherence to the 
principles of art and beauty that he 
would bring to the estate of many 
acres. Illustrated. $1.75 


VARIETY IN THE 
LITTLE GARDEN 
By Mrs. FRANCIS KING 


Is packed with the most concrete ex- 
amples and instructions. 
Illustrated. $1.75 


THE LITTLEGARDEN 
By Mrs. Francis KiNG 


“‘An inspiring, sympathetic, encour- 
aging little book for every lover of 
gardens. Illustrated. $1.75 





The 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOK SHOP 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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“Better Coking 





FREE — this valuable book. 


mericas Oldest Gas Range Manufac- 
turer has been striving unceasingly for 40 
years to lessen the labor and advance the fine 
art of cooking. Perhaps the most epoch- 
making Roper improvement is Roper Com- 
plete Oven Control—complete because it not 
only regulates the amount of heat, but dis- 
tributes that heat uniformly in the oven. 
Only Roper can give this Roper Complete 
Oven Control. 


“‘Better Cooking. in the Home” was pub- 
lished as a direct service to Roper users, but 
because it contains, besides a wealth of time 
and temperature recipes, many benefits to all 
who desire to advance the fine art of cooking, 
we shall be glad to send it to any reader of 
this magazine. See the Complete Roper Line, 
including the New Colonial Design, at your 
dealer—and ask him for ‘ Better Cooking in 
the Home’’—or use coupon. 


peony 


the Roper Purple 
Line === and 
the Roper Com- 
plete Oven Control 
are on the range 
you buy. 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, Illinois 
Pacific Coast Branch: 768 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal, 











Mail This 
| GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, Ii 
| Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation one copy 
| of ‘*Better Cooking in the Home.’’ 


ROPER. 
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Complete 
Your 
Bathroom 













Weights and 
by the Trib 
At slight add 
may be equip 
accurate Heig 
that slides i 
under the ple 
not in use. 


Detecto .is beautifully fin- 
ished with oven-baked white 
enamel and occupies less 
than a square foot of floor 
space. Registers each and 
every pound up to three 
hundred and is guaranteed 
mechanically for five years. 


DETECT) 


WATCHES YOUR WEIGHT 


$ 1 5 East of the Mississippi. 

On sale in the House 
Furnishing Department of 
the leading hardware and 
department stores. If your 
dealer cannot supply you 
write us direct. 


TheJACOBS BROS.CO., Inc. 
17 Hudson St. New York 


THis coupon either mailed to us or pre- 
sented to your dealer entitles you to a 
free copy of the valuable booklet, “* Watch 
YourWeight” by Dr. Frederick W. Murphy, 
Dietician and F Expert. Get your copy 
today. Every family should have one. 


NE iv cininc canes onus yeeteshannse 
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Dealer’s Address. .......cscseeeeeeeseres 
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double rows. Sprinkle a liberal 
portion of an equal mixture of 
agricultural bone-meal and hard- 
wood ashes in equal parts or super- 
phosphate. In all cases do not use 
enough to burn the roots. If you 
have chimney soot, add some to the 
trenches and cover with soil. The 
soot may brighten the color of the 
blossoms and the hardwood ashes 
are said to promote well-balanced 
flowers without any coarseness. 
Dried blood from the fertilizer 
dealers can also be used if the stems 
of the flowers begin to get short. 

Cultivate sweet peas constantly 
until the middle of July to keep 
down the weeds and to conserve 
moisture by forming an earth 
mulch. Then mulch with lawn 
clippings or granulated peat moss 
to keep the roots cool and damp so 
the vines will be fresh and of 
luxuriant growth. 

Cutworms can be avoided by 
fall trenching and ploughing and 
by disposing with all garden refuse. 
The green fly or aphis should be 


| watched for in July and the vines 


sprayed with nicotine solution. 
The red spider, which infests the 
underside of the leaves, can be 
removed by spray from the garden 


hose. During the season of long 
rains and damp weather, especially 
late in the season, if an attack from 
the fungus which causes mildew 
follows, it can usually be controlled 
by dusting with powdered sulphur 
or the use of Bordeaux mixture. 
After all, vigorous, tall-growing 
vines have resistance to drought 
and insect pests. 

The flowers should be picked 
cleanly every two days; if this can- 
not be done and there are faded 
flowers, these should be removed 
or all the previous work will be of 
little avail if seed-pods are allowed 
to form. 

With these methods, we have 
raised great hedges of sweet peas 
that nodded above the five-foot 
wire and blossomed from mid-July 
until the first of October. The 
average planting date at Highland 
Gardens, thirteen hundred feet 
above sea level in central New 
Hampshire, is April 15th. True, the 
stems were shorter in late Septem- 
ber and the bloom less luxuriant 
as the sun’s warmth decreased and 
the end of the growing season 
approached, although we gathered 
satisfactory bunches until all the ten- 
der plants were killed by the frost. 
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'THE ROMANCE OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


Slate — Mother Earth’s Own Covering Material 


BY E. C. BARTHOLOMEW 


AVE you ever noticed how 
fairy tales come true every 
day, in such a common way that we 
do not even notice them? The 
imagination of a Jules Verne, with 
what our forebears called ‘his wild 
impossible tales’ is not big enough 
to encompass scientific accomplish- 
ment of to-day. Aladdin’s lamp 
may be discovered in any place. 
The people have but to wish for a 
particular thing, and presently some 
one finds a way to bring it about. 
There is nothing new about this; it 
goes back to Aladdin’s time. Im- 
agine the early builder at the Wish- 
ing Stone asking for something to 
cover his rude abode, wishing for a 
rock which he could dig out of the 
ground and split up into smooth 
sheets strong enough to walk on or 
to cover his shelter, and presto — 
he discovers slate in his fields. 
When primitive man constructed 
his first rude shelter, it was easy 
enough to build the walls, but to 
cover it overhead was the problem 
which taxed his materials and his 
ingenuity. Very early in man’s de- 
velopment slate was discovered, 
and slabs of slate have been used for 


one purpose or another ever since, 
as far back as the records of ancient 
civilizations remain. Carved, or cut 
in hieroglyphics, slates were found 
in ancient Egyptian tombs. 

In some of the old English fields, 
so the story goes, the ground was 
closely strewn with stone which 
must be dug out, gathered and piled 
out of the way before the soil could 
be tilled. These stones were natur- 
ally used for building, and a good 
building material they proved. 
The softer stone on the surface was 
seemingly not so good, as it had 
rough and uneven edges, almost 
fissures in certain directions. In an 
idle mood some one must have 
pushed a wedge into one of the 
fissures or seams and struck it a 
light blow. Imagine the surprise 
when the rock fell apart as though 
cleft by a knife. Another and an- 
other responded in the same way, 
and the peculiar quality of slate was 
discovered, if we may believe this 
old folk-tale. 

When Britain was a Roman col- 
ony slates were in use for roofing. 
These old Roman slates were dia- 
mond shaped and were pegged to 
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MOUNTAIN 


Refrigerators 


“The Chest with the Chill in it’ 


Wuite MountTAIn 
Refrigerators are 
scientifically con- 
structed — they keep 
food pure — they are 
the choice “In Over a 
Million Homes.” The 
home is not really 
complete without a 
Wuite Mountain 
Refrigerator. Send for 
handsome catalogs 
and booklets. 


The Maine Manufacturing Co. 


Nashua, New Hampshire 


























Always Convenient 


Hill Coamaice Clothes Dryer gives you 150 
feet of line all within easy reach from one posi- 
tion. The most convenient and efficient means 
of outdoor clothes drying. Each piece receives 
8 ht and breeze. Sheets on outside lines 
completely shield the other wash from view. Top 
folds up like umbrella and easily removed leaving 
clothes area free. Our folder H will give you 
full particulars. Write for it today. 

HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 
53 Central Street orcester, Mass. 

















Collector’s Luck 
By Alice Van Leer Carrick 


ETWEEN the French mar- 
bled covers of this attractive 
volume will be found the secret 
of how your home may attain 
the charm of stenciled furniture, 
lustre pitchers and _ teacups, 
pressed glassware, old woven 
coverlets and counterpanes, an- 
tique lights and lamps. 


Illustrated. $2.50 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


Book SHOP 
8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass. 
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THE MONASTERY 


‘Ss " An estate has instructed us to dispose immediately of this beautiful country place, over- 
i looking a picturesque and well-sheltered harbor on the North Shore of Long Island 



































‘ House: Completed in 1910, one of the show places of Long Island, Buildings: At the main entrance is the 3-car garage with chauf- 
inspired by two old European monasteries, of Italian and Spanish feur’s quarters and separate heating plant. Superintendent's house, 
design. A lovely blending of the artistic features of both monasteries 6 rooms, 2 baths. ; 
to produce a dwelling with the charm of olden days and all the com- 
forts of a modern American home. It contains a collection of curios cewetes About 14 —= - } ee am rin per ye wef 
from abroad, the work of many years by the late owner. A huge pepserved in ite natural growth, aborting apenenin Sines seer 
eee ’ o Yeare Dy jaa 8 ful scenery. There are ample lawns and gardens. Boat- house, private 
living room, surrounded by cloisters, is covered by a glass roof; 14 beach and anchorage for yacht or motor boat in the quiet harbor. 
master bedrooms, each with an open fireplace. A new Otis elevator 
at the front entrance. Servants’ quarters contain 5 rooms and parlor. Location: 3 miles from railroad station. 35 miles from New York, 
Modern heating plant combining hot air and water. Laundry. an hour by rail. Two golf courses and yacht club near by. 

For Sale— Any reasonable offer considered 
Address Real Estate Department 
' Write 
iteater THE NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY ie 
Illustrated Booklet Protected 
100 Broadway, New York 
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| SPAeONe: works there — yes, practically lives 
there, eight hours a day. 
Light, — ventilation, — decoration, — but most 
of all, equipment makes your kitchen. 
What about your kitchen sink? 
The WALKER DISHWASHER-SINK of heavy enamel 
ware will give your kitchen new importance. 


And the Dishwasher in the sink will not only take away 
at least two hours of drudgery each day 
but it will insure more sanitary dishwashing 
and give you new pride in your gleam- 


















































ing dishes washed, rinsed 
- One O and dried as they can 
* | not be done by hand. yr. 
a4 | The WALKER DISH- i 
Og Many WASHER & DRYER is 
se approved by Good House- Pa 
keeping Institute and : i 
= SL les | other scientific testing Sill sem isla Meg 
laboratories and thou- { 
| sands of housewives. 
a _ will be especially interested in noting - re —_ ape siny aoe ; 
- the variety of styles and patterns of the | reapokors pgandans ae of 
P twenty Shaw Spinets illustrated in the little | machine. Give us name 
booklet **A Beauty Spot in Every Home.”’ of your plumber, electri- 
3 There are sixty Shaw Spinets from which you | cal dealer or department 
: may choose the exact furnishing best suited to | store. Address Walker ' 
; the appointments of your home. The ‘‘Medford”’ Dishwasher Corporation, © 
‘ is shown akove. i Street, Syra- os” aie 
OWOPWE Shaw Spinets satisfy every good taste at prices sit oe oF 
’ MADE IN that satisfy. They may be seen in retail furniture sf e 
; Wend id apide stores, and purchased there, only. WA | K <s on 
; The booklet will give you a broad conception of of 
| This seoort the range of this Grand Rapids product. It will | Pjighw asher &- 
tifies yery - aal-s : : 
Shaw Spind. be sent you for the asking. Write Dept. 34, | “Washes Dishes Cleaner'Than By Pa ' 
Look for it. giving the name of your local furniture dealer. eo oie a ee re 
Different Types and “Sg Pout wo pe ea ’ ‘ we 
Sizes for Homes and oe pro” © =“ ao 4 
H. E. SHAW FURNITURE Company | — Avartmente.’ Price Bop yt HO 
GRAND RAPIDS 7 MICHIGAN oe vw Pike fous 
some 
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Bozart Lighting Co J 





Geen inspiration of 
generations of 
artisans in forging 
iron as interpreted by 
“Bozart”’ is illustrated 
in this interesting 
book of Wrought Iron 
Fixtures for Home 
Decoration. 


Shall we send you your copy? 


Designing Department 
BOZART LIGHTING CO. 
Incorporated 
8 Warren St., New York City 











“It is the most beautiful piece 
of work of its kind | have ever 
, 
seen’ — 
Writes an admiring purchaser of 
one of our— 


HANDWOVEN 
BABY 
BLANKETS 


Made on the old Colonial Hand Loom 


UST the sweetest gift for just the sweetest 
baby, and such a useful one too! Made by 
hand of pure virgin wool with the care and quality 
of Pioneer days. Soft and dainty and light and 
warm. Will wash without shrinking. 
The ideal covering for the child who sleeps 
out of doors. 
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means‘ BASKETWEAVE. 


BLANKETS HANDWOVEN 


May be purchased in New York at 


B. ALTMAN & CO. and the 
BEST & CO. best gift 
FRANKLIN SIMON & CO. stores 
Infants’ Shop in the 
LORD & TAYLOR country. 


lf you cannot reach one of these stores, 
write to us for a folder with samples and prices. 


THE MEANS WEAVE SHOP 
88 Howe Street, Lowell, Mass. 


We also make Basketweave Couch Blankets 


which are woven by hand 
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the roof structure at the upper 
corner, the slates having been 
laboriously drilled for the wooden 
pegs. 

Since the times of the Saxon kings 
slates from Wales have been used 
for covering buildings in England, 
and elsewhere. The old castles of 
North Wales, Carnarvon, and Con- 
way, were early roofed with slate. 
Edward | stayed in a house in Nan- 
tlle which was roofed with slate, 
when he visited the copper mines of 
Drwysycoed. In the time of Henry 
VIII an old chronicler who visited 
the Welsh town of Oswestry says 
the houses of the town were princi- 
pally formed of timber and slated. 
Another, writing in 1602, describes 
the slates from the quarries in Corn- 
wall as ‘in substance thinne, in 
colour faire, in waight light, in 
lasting strong, and generally they 
carrieth so good regard that great 
store is yearly conveyed by shipping 
both to other parts of the realm and 
also beyond the sea into Britainé 
and Netherland.’ 

Most rock receives its classifica- 
tion on account of its mineral con- 
stituents. Slate, on the other hand, 
is slate, not so much because of its 
component elements as on account 
of its peculiar quality of cleavage. 
A fine grade of slate may be split 
into sheets as thin as a thirty second 
of an inch or possibly less, as a mini- 
mum, having smooth even surfaces. 
There is no loss of valuable material 
in the splitting, even for the width 
of a saw cut. 

Slate is of the same general classi- 
fication as the clays and shales. 
What has so altered this one class of 
rock that it can be so easily split 
into thin sheets? Perhaps it would 
be better to put the matter in a dif- 
ferent way by asking what force or 
set of conditions have been applied 
to this great class of rocks by which 
this cleavage has been produced. 

Development of power is the 
great achievement of our own pe- 
riod, yet what puny power do we 
control compared with the forces 
which have folded and crumpled the 
earth’s crust in the process of moun- 
tain building and rock making, and 
in so doing have transformed these 
clays and shales into slate. So in- 
tense has this pressure been that, 
authorities tell us, it has changed 
the orientation of the constituent 
particles. Normally these should lie 
parallel to the bedding, but in slate 
they have assumed a more or less 
definite angle to the direction of the 
pressure. Intensely high tempera- 
ture acting with the pressure has 
completely changed the constitu- 
ents into new minerals, with this 
peculiarity of thin parallel cleavage. 

The compactness and density of 
slate give it great hardness and 
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strength, even for thin sheets, while 
in proportion to its density and 
strength it is light in weight. It is 
tough and will withstand blows 
which would shatter a more brittle 
material. 

The outer surface of slate does 
not tend to soften or to flake off. 
Even after centuries of use slate 
retains its strength and the surface 
does not deteriorate. A slate-roofed 
Saxon chapel which stands in Brad- 
ford-on-Avon, Wiltshire, England, 
was built in the eighth century. 
After 1200 years it is moss covered, 
but still in good condition. The 
Liverpool town hall, built in 1746, 
was roofed with slate. Alterations 
were made on the building in 1905 
when the roofing was stripped off 
and the same slates used again in 
the new roof. Seven buildings one 
after another have been roofed effec- 
tively with slates taken from an 
American quarry in 1734. There 
are many slate roofs throughout our 
Eastern states which have been in 
service for 200 years or more. 

The qualities in slate itself ac- 
count for its durability in use and 
under climatic conditions. Slate is 
impervious to water, oil, and chemi- 
cals. For that reasgn it does not ex- 
pand and shrink, it does not stain, 
nor does it warp out of shape, even 
when used in thin large sheets. 
Slates are split commercially into 
three sixteenths and three eighths of 
an inch in thickness, and may be 








four by six feet or larger in size, as 
used for blackboards and billiard or | 
other tables, as well as for construc- | 
tional building uses. Since slate | 
does not absorb odors, it is sanitary | 
in a high degree. 

As a fundamental principle, it is 
generally recognized that a building 
material in its natural form is to be 
preferred to a manufactured prod- 
uct, if it satisfactorily fills the same 
conditions. Slate is the only roofing 
material which can be used in its 
natural form. Surface applications 
are unnecessary. The natural color 
and texture give advantages to 
slate over other materials which are 
used for a similar purpose. It is 
found in a wide variety of soft 
natural colors ranging from a dark- 
blue black to soft grays and greens. 
There are blues and reds and pur- 
ples. Some slates are somewhat 
mottled and variegated. The tex- 
ture comes from the natural grain of 
the slate. The color may be very 
soft and pleasing, with a charm 
which is not easily acquired by a 
mechanical application to the sur- 
face. 

So great are the color possibilities 
in slate that some of the big produ- | 
cers have great assembling fields | 
where are brought together selected 
materials from the best quarries in 
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Sant-F usu cleans and puri- 
fies the toilet bowl. It cleans 
the hidden, unhealthful trap, 
which cannot be reached by 
other means. It destroys all 
foul odors. 

Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush 
into the toilet bowl—follow 
directions on the can—and 
flush. Then watch how 
quickly and thoroughly it 
does its wonderful work. It 
removes all marks, stains and 
incrustations—leaves the 
bowl beautifully white and 
clean. No scrubbing. No 
dipping your hands in the 
water. 

Sani-Flush is absolutely 
harmless to plumbing con- 
nections. Keep it handy in 
the bathroom. , 
Buy Sani-Flush at your gro- 
cery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 28¢ for a full-size can. 
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Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrenic Propucts Co, 
Canton, Ohio 
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The Doberman Pinscher 


A Real Pal and Protector 





FAITHFUL, fearless, reliable pro- 
tector; an ideal house dog and escort, 
being short-haired, clean-coated, o 
medium size, and physically beautiful; 
with almost human intelli- 
gence they are easily trained to protect 
the home, child. or bil 
he is in- 


sp and 

corruptible and certain. Be the owner 
of one or two of these clean, noble, 

muscular Dog of Dogs. 
ppies from imported and domestic, 
istered stock; international cham- 
on sires and dams of the finest breed- 
ng obtainable. Raised in clean, airy 
houses with open unrestricted exercis- 
ing areas. F on pure, wholesome 
farm food which enable us to guarantee 
strong, healthy and happy youngsters. 


BIG MOUNTAIN KENNELS 


WESTON, VERMONT 
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SMALL HOUSE PRIZE WINNERGD 
The House Beautiful Publishing Company 


TAKES GREAT PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THAT THE JURY SELECTED BY D. EVERETT WAID, PRESIDENT 
OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, COMPOSED OF 


William A. Boring, of New York } 
Edmund B. Gilchrist, of Philadelphia 
R. Clipston Sturgis, of Boston 


HAS MADE THE FOLLOWING AWARDS IN THE SMALL HousE COMPETITION CONDUCTED BY THE HOUSE 
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ap, | BEAUTIFUL FOR THE BEST SMALL HOUSES, BUILT EAST AND WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI, WITHIN THE 
by ‘ PAST THREE YEARS AT A COST OF NOT OVER $25,000:— 
a 
. 
ush ; 
> 
and i 
i $1000 $1000 
it 4 
I TO THE EAST , TO THE WEST 
and , =“ 
the 
a? 
— - B. P. Adams George S. Hunt 
the (Owner) (Owner) 
ely 4 
> 
-On- . 
in |p J. C. Mackenzie, Jr. Marston, Van Pelt & Maybury 
va 4 (Architect) (Architects) 
a for a house built in Palisades, New York for a house built in Pasadena, California 
7 
7 
> 
sh | 
uring |f IN ADDITION TO THESE PRIZES, FOURTEEN HONORABLE MENTIONS 
3 Co, WERE AWARDED FOR THE FOLLOWING HOUSES:— 
, 
> 
1. House in Knoxville, Tennessee —John F. Staub,* Architect; Albert Guinn Hope, Owner. Honorable Mention with 
Special Commendation 
a 2. House in Germantown, Pennsylvania — Mellor, Meigs & Howe,* Architects; C. J. McManus, Esq., Owner 


3. House in Pelham, New York — William Gehron,* Architect; William Gehron, Esq., Owner 


4. House in Kent, Connecticut — Charles Wellington Walker, Architect; Allan McDowell, Esq.,* (for Kent School 
scher Corporation, Owners) 


5. House in Bellerose, Long Island — Lewis E. Welsh,* Architect; William S. Stair, Esq., Owner 

6. House in Ashland, Kentucky — Tyson @ Foster,* Architects; Henry N. Foster, Esq., Owner 

7. House in Fieldston, New York — Dwight James Baum,* Architect; Stephen Pichetto, Esq., Owner 
8. House in Rye, New York — Chapman & Woolsey,* Architects; Richard C. Proctor, Esq., Owner 
9. House in Athens, Tennessee — Barber & McMurry, Architects; A. E. Walthall, Esq.,* Owner 

0 


. Twin Houses in Prospect Park, Newtonville, Massachusetts — Dana Somes,* Architect; Alice C. Dunham and 
Mabel C. Marshall, Owners 


11. House in New Rochelle, New York — Leland H. Lyon,* Architect; Leland H. Lyon, Esq., Owner 
12. House in Winchester, Massachusetts — Derby & Robinson, Architects; Charles E. Greene, Esq.,* Owner 
"le pro- 13. House in Palo Alto, California — Charles S. Keefe, Architect (Birge Clark, Associate); Miss Elizabeth McJ.Tyng,* 


ated, of Owner 





, protect 14. House in Pasadena, California — Kenneth A. Gordon,* Architect; William L. Rice, Esq., Owner 


=o * The star denotes the person or persons sending the entries to the Competition. 
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SUFFY--DINE | 


in a Jiffy” 


“Convertible 














and so practical! 


OW EAGER we 
H all are for 
something new! — 
for life-enriching 


ideas! — fashions! 
— home decora- 
tions! —bits of 


charm! But most of 
all, aren’t we looking 
for the thing that will 
make the home more liv- 
able — in the most con- 
venient way? Enter the 
Jiffy-Dine! It is receiving 
a hearty welcome from 
all modern housewives. 
It is by far the most 
adaptable library and 
dining table on the mar- 
ket! Substantially con- 
structed, of combination 
mahogany or walnut, and 
finished in pleasing de- 
signs of ie different 

riods! You simply pull 
aa which INfes de 
table top and permits the 
leaves to be drawn out 
from either side without 
marring; push the knob, 


mk 


pi ~ 


© 


pa and in three “7 <4 opera- 

tions (raising the top — 

Draw out ulling out the leav 3 -- 
aad Io owering the top), t 


table is ready to 
read"’ for your guests. 
iii Dine adapts itself 
readily to the furnishings 
of the downtown apart- 
ment, the small house 
and the breakfast nook 
or the sun porch in the 
country house. It will 
not only appeal to your 
sense of the artistic, but 


© 


x to your sense of economy, 

as well. It isn t money 

Push knob so much as just “‘know- 
wees ing how’’ that’s put 


beauty into the home — 
and the Jiffy-Dine exactly 
fits! 
The coupon, herewith, 
will bring a folder of 
the various styles 


of J iffy-Dines 


Oem rma mo ew ew ew ewewewewew® 
GREGORY FURNITURE MANUFACTURING Co. 
2902-24 STEEL STREET 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
Gentlemen : I shall appreciate a copy of your 
tolder, illustrating the various sty tes of the 
Gregory “ Jiffy-Dine.” 


Name 


Address. 








SCHISFHISHISHWIGHI 





Furniture Dealer 


OorocrocnoeOIFONOcroewoowoews 
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the country, to get a wide variety 
and range in color. Not only are 
slates gathered in these fields from 
widely separated quarries, but they 
are sorted and prepared, even to the 
drilling of the nail holes, ready for 
application to the roof construction. 
Scattered throughout the New Eng- 
land states are some of the finest 
slate deposits to be found in the 
world. 

According to traditions the old 
English craftsman laid out, or de- 
signed his roof as we would say to- 
day, by first placing his stones on 
the ground just as they are to be 
laid on the roof. Pieces of various 
sizes, shapes and colorings were 
thus woven like a tapestry pattern 
into a mosaic of stone. The thicker, 
heavier pieces were placed at the 
lower part of the roof where the 
strength of the wall carried the 
weight, and the thinnest at the top, 
giving a pleasing effect with the 
graduated thicknesses. 

In the same way the modern 
roofer plans his effects. It is not 
necessary to go back to the crude 
workmanship of earlier days in 
order to get the charm of effect. 
With the whole color palette of the 
assembly field on which to draw, the 
modern craftsman plans his roof for 
its own place in the picture. Nature 
makes very little use of the geo- 
metrically straight line in any of her 
compositions. The good craftsman 
remembers this, and does not cor- 
rect the lines of his edges enough to 
bring them out of keeping and har- 
mony with the natural environ- 
ment. He keeps his direction true 
but makes an easy line. Neither 
does he find it necessary to break 
off corners or lay his pieces crooked 
to get away from the machine- 
made effect. Such practices do not 
fill the ideal of the modern crafts- 
man. It is in the laying of a huge 
mosaic into which the varying 
shapes, sizes, colors, and thicknesses 
of slate are effectively placed in the 
making of a good roof that tests his 
skill. Through it all runs a wonder- 
ful mingling of the subtle colorings 
which have been selected with 
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great care from the slates assembled 
at the field. Beauty, durability, and 
good roof construction go hand in 
hand. 

After all, without a good roof 
what advantage is there that other 
parts of a building render satisfac- 
tory service? The more charming 
the room, the more tempting the 
bed, the more sorely trying is it to 
be routed out by a little trickle of 
water from a storm outside, as 
many a one knows from personal 
experience. 

In constructing a picturesque 
roof, and often for an economic 
roof, that test of good roofing, a 
valley, is almost inevitable. With 
good slate construction no roof need 
be built with a tinned or flashed 
valley. The roof is built to a curve 
with no weakness in the construc- 
tion such as the flashed valley 
gives. 

The uses of slate within the build- 
ing are being constantly multiplied. 
Its sanitary qualities bring it into 
use in hospitals. It is used in laun- 
dries and kitchens. The colorings of 
slate give it advantages in sunrooms 
conservatories, and porches. Deep 
window sills and ledges of slate give 
a solution for the problem as to 
places for setting potted plants, with 
no danger of marring the finish. 

In the garden slate is particularly 
at home, lending charm to every 
garden path and terrace; alluring in 
grass framed walks or stepping 
stones across the lawn. Reflected in 
the water of a pool, or dancing ina 
gazing-globe its colors are multi- 
plied many fold. Slate is excellent 
for garden seats, as well as for steps 
and paving. 

Beautifully assembled slates are 
not unlike a great Eastern rug, col- 
ored with nature’s own materials 
into her own unerring harmonies of 
hue and tone, which blend together 
and accent each other as well. The 


stories of the durability of slates 
seem to put them into the same 
category with jewels and Oriental 
rugs which retain a permanent val- 
ue, and are, in their own way, an 
investment. 

















You Can Weave 


Beautiful things for your home, 
rch, summer home or camp, — 


raperies, runners, covericts, 
rugs, blankets, spreads, dress 
materials, scarves, and belts. 


My course gives ‘detailed and 
accurate instructions by mail, 
through which you can learn to 
weave beautifully — and in a 
wonderfully short time. 


Above I show a large loom 
and below, my little table 
loom — so easy to move 
from room to room, to porch 
or garden. Write me today. 








For Catalog Write 


MARY M. ATWATER 
Studio 422 
Shuttle-Craft Co., Inc. 
1416 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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The SAVO Steel 





F LOWER and PLANT BOX 


. Sub-Irrigating 

EW Self-Watering 
ie Leak-Proof 

Rust-Proof 


Six Sizes 


Bigs SAVO box — noted everywhere for its 


quality — assures beautiful, thriving flowers 


and plants the year around. For windows, porches, 

edges, sun parlors, etc. 
Perfect AIR circulation and drainage. 
or dark green enamel finish. 
Write for catalog. 


SAVO MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. N. 4 


Move oe u out. 
minum 
30 days FREE trial. 


111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 
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POWER LAWN MOWER 
— Side ~Cutting— 
The only machine ofits hind 
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OUTSIDE THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Edited by HENRIETTA PEABODY 


The book is as practical as it is beautiful, 
and has the virtue of dealing with the small 
house rather than the extensive estate—— 
Boston Herald. 


More than 150 illustrations. $3.00 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
BOOK SHOP 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
Cover DEsIGN 
PRIZE WINNERS 


The third annual cover competition ended February 7 
and the following awards have been made: 


FIRST PRIZE of $500 ALICE BOLAM PRESTON, 


Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 


SECOND PRIZE of $250 JAMES W. AND ROSE N. KERR, 
New York, New York 


LL the designs receiving Honorable Mention 
will be purchased for use as covers on the 
House Beautiful magazine during the coming 
year. The First Prize design will be used next 
August. It is interesting to note that the First 
and Second Prize winners this year received 
Honorable Mention last year. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
was awarded to 


ELEANOR Drew, Boston, Massachusetts 
Gait McCreary LESH, Buffalo, New York 
KENNETH S. MCINTIRE, Wiscasset, Maine 
ForreEST W. Orr, Providence, Rhode Island 
MarK RUSSELL, Worthington, Ohio 


Horace L. SHROPSHIRE, 
New York, New York 


HAROLD SICHEL, New York, New York 


B. HUNTER WaTT, 
Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 


FLORENCE BaARAN WISE, 
Providence, Rhode Island 


MarJoriE C. WoopBury, 
Beverly, Massachusetts 


HILDEGARD H. Woopwarb, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Nearly eleven hundred designs were submitted. 
Over one hundred of the best were exhibited for 
two weeks, commencing February 22 in the 
Boston Public Library, and for the week of 
March 16 at the Art Center in New York. Other 
exhibitions are being held this spring in a number 
of the major cities of the East and Middle West. 


The Boston and New York exhibitions were 
very well attended, and much interest was shown 
in the reproductions of last year’s designs as they 
actually appeared on the cover of the magazine. 
The designs submitted, remarkable alike for 
their originality of ideas and their admirable 
technique, justify our decision to make the 
competition an annual event. 


HNNIUNTUVAULGTEUOLUNOULUU ULLAL LALLA LULU 


eee UIINNININNNUULLUNUANONLIONNHNANNH 


The House Beautiful extends its thanks to all the artists whose contributions have 
helped to make the exhibition a success, and invites them to participate in the next 
contest, which will be announced in a forthcoming issue of the magazine 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


8 ARLINGTON STREET » BOSTON ~* MASSACHUSETTS 
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Would you like to 
learn INTERIOR 
DECORATION? 


New Book, free, tells how 


IN hours at home you can obtain a complete 
‘and authoritative knowledge of Interior Decora- 
tion. A wonderful home study course, planned by a 

group of the most emi- 

nent interior decorators 
in the , orem and 


«& 
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takes clngcl pao. 






use of the waa 8t; my 
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At ous in Spare Time 
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It will enable you rich re- 
to Crake — rhome the nome enaen ex- je for men 
reasion 0! And women 
y enally save you hundreds of x 
dollars "by by prev voy hun unsuitable purchases of home 


For Pleasure and Profit 


planning a career in this m ttracti 
of pad a e ang? 4 Decoration ‘Practical “al 
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pares y you for the the fich 
— nee awaiting 


Mail Coupon 
A handsome book- 
let contains in- 
tensely interesting 
information about 

ran 


ply mail the coupon. 
ARTS & DECORATION 


Dept. 104 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


ARTS & DECORATION 
ar. I 45 West 45TH STREET 
Ww YORK CITY 


Please send me, FREE, pom new illustrated book- 
let on Interior Decoration 


Ties Your ‘Shoes 


of he Floor 





up no extra room. 
A Household Necessity 





Thousands in = =e homes, hotels, clubs 
and a ent h Sold b by dealers 
post; id: i BLACK E AMEL, 

— se 


— pair, $4.00 — $2. 00. Widths 20 or 
24 inches. West oof ‘Rockies and Can. 10c 
per rack mY 


EATWAY 
» 


Yy Co. 
117-B won Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 











Inside the House Beautiful 


By Henrietta C. Peabody 


Contains many skillful designs for interior 

furnishings presented in most attractive 

form. $3.00 

The Atlantic Monthly Book Shop 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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HITTING THE TRAIL OF THE ANTIQUE 


Adventures in the King's Dominion 


BY AMY LYMAN PHILLIPS 


HE lure of the open road in 
autumn, leading into the hills 
of northern New Hampshire and 


| Vermont, has proved so productive 


to the collector of antiques, that 
one September day, finding a long 
and inviting road leading past the 
Canadian border, with visions of 
trim little French farmhouses and 
thatched barns and low attics and 
plenty of the intangible something 
called ‘atmosphere,’ a pair of en- 
thusiasts agreed to continue their 
voyage of discovery and penetrate 
the Dominion in search of new 
treasures. 

Accordingly, at Canaan, Ver- 
mont, the necessary permit was 
secured from the custom’s office, 
and the trail over the line, past the 
famous Line House which squats 
half in Vermont and half in Canada, 
dipping again into Vermont at Wal- 
lis Pond, then rolling back merrily 
into Canada again, was ‘hit,’ and 
the itinerants, enthusiastic over 
possible finds, chuckled with glee as 
they found themselves really on their 
way, with no definite plan in mind, 
but the urge of the wanderlust which 
was to take them through the East- 
ern Townships and over the King’s 
Highway into Quebec, thence to 
Murray Bay and into all sorts of al- 
luring little French Canadian habi- 
tant villages. 

It is strange, this feeling one has, 
immediately upon passing the Ca- 
nadian border, that one is really in 
a foreign land. The very air one 
breathes seems different, and there 
is a certain substantial atmosphere, 
a conservative quality if you will, a 
something that at once suggests 
England. And blended with it is 
the subtle romantic charm that 
suggests la belle France. One farm- 
house may be peopled with sturdy 
Scottish folk, the next by black- 
eyed habitants, descendants of old 
French settlers of three hundred 
years ago, and each house is stampd 
with the personality of its occu- 
pants, but all have alike the thrift 
that is a characteristic of both 
Scotland and France. English there 
are, too, and one learns to tell their 
houses by the lovely gardens before 
them which are so like those across 
the sea. Although flowers are every- 
where, they grow more lovingly and 
gratefully for the British, perhaps 
because in turn, they, ‘themselves 
are more beloved. 

And in this quaint and foreign 
atmosphere, collectors penetrate 
the Eastern Townships with their 
qual’ saisons, and if they have pa- 


tience and a working knowledge of | 


the French Canadian patois — Eng- | 
lish words with a French accent | 
work admirably here —they will | 


not return empty handed, although 


many shoulders will shrug rather | 


disdainfully at the queer notions of 
ces étrangers who see beauty in a 
green glass pickle jar or romance in 
an old chair. 

There are many things beloved of 
collectors, indigenous to the Cana- 
dian soil, one of which is catalogne, 
or in our own tongue, hand-woven 
rag carpet. Fashioned of colorful 
rags in rainbow hues, sewn with 
great patience on long winter eve- 
nings, and woven in the sturdy hand- 
loom in a front room of the farm- 
house, catalogne will endure through 
the ages and like a Persian carpet, 
improve with age, as time and usage 
soften the bright colors into lovely 
and more neutral hues. Here it is 
used as a stair carpet; there, an en- 
tire room is carpeted with it, sewn 
into strips and tacked at the edges, 
and forming a background for the 


hooked rugs with gay patterns | 











which are the pride of the house- | 


wives of Canada. It is as sturdy 
and substantial as old Jean himself, 
as romantic and colorful as the love- 
ly dusky-eyed Marie, who hovers in 
the background and breathes of 
youth and romance in this delightful 
setting. 

The catalogne here is in the hit- 
or-miss style of weaving, with soft 
tans and browns intermingled with 
the bright red and green which the 
habitant affects, and softened with 
judicious mixture of gray or cream, 
and perhaps a thread here and there 
of vivid orange — all the colors of 
an autumn wood and sky, cunningly 
woven with unconscious artistry. 

Will Madame sell it? Mais non! 
Not this, on the floor of the ‘par- 
loir,’ as they call the best room, 
which in France, would be dubbed a 
‘salon.’ But Madame has more, is 
it not true? With a little wheedling, 
she brings forth two or three large 
rolls from her store closet, woven 
and put away, perhaps to go with 
Marie’s dowry, perhaps to exhibit 
at the Sherbrooke Fair, but fresh 
and clean and new and to be had — 
for a price. Madame being French 
knows how to drive a bargain. She 
thinks herself very clever. And so 
she is —in her fashion. But what 
seems a huge price to her makes the 
collectors gasp, because to them it 
is so cheap. So, the catalogne is 
bundled into the car, and Madame 
is happy in the possession of more 





Clean, 
Healthful 


Sewage 





Inexpensive | 
Septic Tank 
Provides City Comforts 


Daa dangers of cesspools are 
+ by Kaustine Super- 
Septic T: Meets requirements of 
Health ay New improved tank 
and easily-laid absorption bed trans- 
form sewage into harmless, clear liq- 
uid. ires ay no atten- 
tion; no icals. r nsbensving 
gg gives free hy on your prob- 


ae cog Out of Order 
Most efficient septic tank made. 
Practically TR 2 2 
made of specially enameled Armco 
Ingot Iron. Shipped ready to install; 
saves time and labor; correct design 
and size assured. 
Write for low prices and Book- 
let No. 203 describing sizes and 
installations. Plumber's name 
appreciated. 


Kaustine Company, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mfrs. and Sanitation Engineers 
Canadian Office and Factory — Dundas, Oat. 


Also Mfrs. of 
Kaustine Chemical Toilets 


Kaus stine Super-Septic 
» Tanks 
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Give THe Birps 
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-Userut-Arnistic- Unique - 
= $125 EACH 


FOSTER BROS.,805 G ST.NW 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 77) 
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Standard Garden Tractor 


A Powerful Motor Cultivator or Lawnmower 
built for Truck Farmers, Gardeners, i 
Nurserymen, Berry and Fr 

urbanites, Country Estates, 
teries, Parks and Lawn work. FREE 
CATALOG 












WILD BROTHER 
Strangest of True Stories 
from the North Woods 
By WILLIAM LYMAN UNDERWOOD 
The strange life soy 0 black bear from 


the Maine woods. of the best and 
most unusual animal stories in many years.’ 


Second edition, 47 illustrations 
$2.50 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
BOOK SHOP 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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to Prevent 


Food Waste. 


1. An Active Boy 
—to eat it! | 
2. A HERRICK Refrigerator | 
—to keep it! 
If you haven't the boy, you can at 
least havetheHerrick.Its exclusive 
method of cold dry air circulation 
prevents taint, mould and inter- 
change of flavors. Superior insula- 
tion and solid oak construction 
make both ice and refrigerator last longer. 
Herrick Outside Icing and direct water | 
cooling attachment, if desired. 
Send for free booklet, ** Correct Refrigeration” 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY | 
704 River Street, Waterloo, lowa 


‘Food keeps BEST in the | 


HERRICK 


| 
THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS | 
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«The Ladies!” ¢ 


4A SHINING CONSTELLATION 
OF WIT AND BEAUTY 


By E. BARRINGTON 
Author of The Divine Lady 


[" is the spirit of each woman 
that the author strives to cap- 
ture and he has done this with a 
surprisingly small amount of ex- 
aggeration. The lovely creatures 
move through his pages in swaying 
hoops and panniers, painted and 
lustrous-eyed. All of them to- 
gether form a vivid pageant of 
English society during the eight- 
eenth century. — International 
Book Review. 


Illustrated with reproductions 
of old and beautiful portraits, 
blue cloth, gilt top. $3.50 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
BOOK SHOP 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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money than she has ever had before 
at one time. 

Rien a vendre is the story at the 
next farmhouse along the way. But 
standing under a tree in the yard, is 
a fascinating seat for two, made 
from an old bedstead, with curly 
spindles and its top outlined with 
turned wood cunningly fashioned in 
the same pattern. The whole is of 
curly maple and its sides, formed of 
the footboard of the bed, is split in 
half and cut down to the proper 
size. Would not Madame sell this, 
if one paid enough for it? 

But it is nothing, that old seat. 
Why, it is not worth carting away! 
And so, five dollars changes hands, 
and the seat will be shipped away 
over the line, and there will be no 


| trouble at the douane because it is 


more than the hundred years old, 
and looks it. An appetizing odor 
comes from the tidy kitchen where 
two young girls are busy, when they 
are not peeping through the door at 
the strangers. What is it? Why, 
what, but the combined odors, 
sweeter than Araby’s, of spiced 
maple sugar, vinegar, and onions, 
and the other things which go into 
marvelous pickles? 

Collector’s instinct asserts itself. 
Could one have a drink of water 
Mais, certaine- 
ment! And as we wait for Jacques 
to bring it across the road, we peep 
into the kitchen and there, on the 
table with all the bottles and jars, 
are three pickle bottles of a beauty 
and rarity that makes one gasp. 
One with Gothic design, another in 
a wonderful sea green, and still 
another in bottle green, rudely 
fashioned, hand made and of that 


| irregularity upon which collectors 


dote. Would Madame sell these 
or better still, could one drive into 
town two miles distant and bring 
her back a dozen new and shining 
quart jars with glass tops in ex- 
change for them? 

Twelve jars for three old bottles? 
What habitant could resist such a 
bargain? So it is struck and a half 
hour later, the pickle bottles wrapped 
in the catalogne, lest they break, 
are safely on their way. 

At the next place which looks at 
all ‘likely,’ house cleaning is going 
on and on the white picket-fence 
that guards the flower garden from 
the hens, is hung a collection of 
such patchwork quilts and hooked 
rugs as one but seldom sees. There 
is a brilliantly-hued log-cabin quilt, 
fashioned from narrow strips of 
colored woolen cloth, and blended 
into an artistic and harmonious 
whole, and lined with thin hand- 
woven wool from habitant looms. 
One of the rugs has a brown back- 
ground and a gay orange lion re- 
poses thereupon while another rug 


1925 


has—can it be true? —a tall 


spotted giraffe and still another a | 


zebra in orange and black stripes 
cavorting gaily upon an azure field. 


| 


Across the way is the great barn | 


with its inevitable cupola and weath- 


er vanes and lightening rods, and | 
emblazoned upon its sides are circus | 


posters, which furnished the old 
grand’ mére with her inspiration for 
her rugs. 
here which makes the horse and cat 


A whole menagerie is | 


and dog of other rug-makers pale | 


into insignificance. Again, the bar- 
ter and grand’ mére in her white cap 
and a clay pipe in her teeth, comes 
hobbling out upon her stout staff, 
her face wrinkled like a russet apple 
and her almost toothless mouth 


expanding in a wide smile as she | 


learns that real, new, crisp dollar 
bills and many of them may be hers 
for the exchange of her old rugs. 
Que voulez vous, donc? She can make 
more, is it not so? 

And so it goes. Now, one is out of 


Hereford and veering toward Coati- | 
cooke, and at Lennoxville one will | 
strike the King’s Highway which | 
leads up hill and down dale, past | 


hundreds of habitant farms, into 
the old city of Quebec, and thence 
down the St. Lawrence past one 
little French village after another, 
and into Montmorency Falls, Ste. 
Angéle, Ste. Anne de Beaupré, and 
if one elects to leave one’s car at 
Quebec and take the steamer to 
Pointe 4 Pic and Murray Bay or 
Malbaie, Tadousac and other little 
French villages, one will find untold 
treasures in hooked rugs, braided 
rugs, catalogne, all sorts of queer 
handmade chairs and quaint tables, 
hand-woven blankets and coverlets 
of Canadian wool in brilliant hues 
and delightful patterns, hand-knit- 
ted or crocheted bedspreads with 
thick, lovely fringe, and many other 
things made by the habitant women, 
who work so industriously through 
their long winter evenings. 

Quebec! Ah! there is a story in 
itself — or several stories — of col- 
lector’s luck. One for rare prints 
and engravings, old books and 


priceless maps, pictures of old Que- | 


bec in winter, of skating-parties on 
the frozen St. Lawrence, of queer 
low slung sleighs and of sledges 
drawn by dogs, all in delightful 
color and worth much more than 
their weight in coin of the realm. 


Then there are treasures here of | 


old mahogany, English-made cabi- 
nets, beautiful claw-footed tables, 
high chests quaintly carved, lovely 
old chairs and exquisite needlework 
such as one sees in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. Lovely book- 
shelves are here fashioned by mas- 
ter craftsmen of a century and more 
ago, huge sideboards with wine 
closets within, and buffets which 
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A Hint to Brides 
— Choose Wisely! 


After choosing the man, 
choose the furnishings for 
your home just as care- 
fully. You expect to live 
with both a long, long 
time. 

The Peck & Hits Plan 
enables you to choose from 
our extensive wholesale 
exhibits of high-grade fur- 
niture and floor coverings. 
Just ask your Neighbor- 
hood Furniture Dealer to 
show you our 448-page 
ine or give you a Card 
of Introduction which permits you 
to visit our display in person. He 
will be glad to do either, for he is 
serving you just as if you selected 
from his stock. It means econ- 
omy for both himself and the 
manufacturer and thus means 
better values for you. 

32-Page Booklet Free 


“Correct Care of Home Furnishings’ is filled 
with valuable information about wood and 
fibre furniture of all kinds, carpets, rags and li- 
noleums, draperies, erc. Address nearest office. 


Furniture and 
Floor Coverings 
Sold Through Dealers Only 
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BY AN EXPERT 


Spe is an interesting and extremely 
helpful brochure in which an expert 
lumberman tells just why, with a wide 
variety of other woods at his command, he 
built his new home entirely of Western 
Red Cedar. Every prospective home 
builder should have this. Sent free on re- 
quest. Use the coupon, please. 


Hammond Cedar Co., Ltd. 


New Westminster, B. C. 
Canada 








HAMMOND CEDAR Co., ogre 


New Westminster, B. C., Canada 
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For Better 
Gardens-~ 
Perfect Flowers 


Perfect roses and other flowers like those 
you admire at florists and strive to grow 
in your own garden, are possible only when 
plants, leaves and buds are kept free from 
aphides (plant lice), thrips, leaf hopper and 
similar insect pests by spraying thoroughly. 

“Black Leaf 40 "is the ‘‘old reliable” spe- 


cific for all these enemies of flowers, vege- 
tables and fruit. Now is the time to spray. 
Bottle making six gallons of 

strong spray, 35cents. At your ba 
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could tell many a tale of bygone 
feasts, Georgian and Elizabethan 
silver dishes with their alcohol 
lamps, decanters of cut crystal, and 
of cruet-stands with spices of the 
Orient. And here one comes into 
the realm of old English silver which 
Montreal and Quebec have so much 
of, since the world war, to turn into 
cash for impoverished gentlefolk. 

The collectors spent a day in 
Quebec junk shops looking for bot- 
tles. Laugh if you will. There is 
beauty in plain glass bottles, even if 
they be irregular in shape and vague 
in color. Up in the Chateau Fron- 
tenac, in one of the sitting-rooms of 
a Colonial suite, decorated by the 
master hand of Kate Reed, the cir- 
cular windows in a tower have curv- 
ing glass shelves made into a glass 
cupboard with glass doors opening 
into the room and here hobnob 
upon shelf and hook, glass bottles of 
every conceivable hue and size and 
design. One collection includes over 
fifty glass slippers, and there are 
General Boulanger and George 
Washington and Napoleon and 
other celebreties blown into colored 
glass bottles, and there is the fam- 
ous and rare booze bottle side by 
side with the amber-glass log cabin. 
And all sorts and conditions of 
bottles, a hundred or more of them 
of blue glass in shades varying from 
indigo and sapphire to ciel bleu and 
bleu marine and the heavenly aqua- 
marine tints of bottles blown by 
hand, two centuries ago. 

Along the country roads in the 
farming country, one may chance 
upon treasurers of candle moulds 
and antique pierced tin lanterns of 


| long ago, foot warmers and great 


stone-ware churns and jars orna- 
mented with that incomparable 
Prussian blue done into flowers and 
leaves and birds and cradles that 
have rocked generations of little 


| black-haired, drowsy habitants into 


sweet slumber to the tune of Alou- 
elte and En roulant, ma boule. There 
are corner cupboards and dressers, 
there is old pewter galore, and there 
is china enough to stock Great 
Britain’s cupboards and then some. 
And innumerable heirlooms find 
their way from across the sea, which 
may be dispersed almost any day, 
through death or removals or auc- 
tion sales. 

At Derby Line and Rock Island, 
one in Vermont and one in Canada, 
an enterprising dealer in antiques 
has set up shops and all his antiques 
which because of their age are un- 
dutiable, he has in his little shop on 
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the American side in Vermont, 
while across the bridge at Rock Is- 
land, a wonderful location opposite 
the customs house tempts people 
across the way to revel in his col- 
lection of real Canadian antiques. 
True, the country between the 
White Mountains, the Green Moun- 
tains, and Quebec, has been combed 
again and again by dealers and col- 
lectors and all sorts of people. But 
untold treasures still are there for 
the patient collector to unearth, and 
if one makes friends with the kindly 
French habitants and is allowed to 
sit by the fire and sip a glass of milk 
and munch some of the nut-brown 
croquignolles or French doughnuts, 
one will unearth all sorts of things 
from unexpected corners as Ma- 
dame allows him to peep into her 
pantry or look upon the shelves of 
the best room, at the accumulation 
brought down through the years. 
One route lies from Colebrook to 
the Line at Beecher Falls and fol- 
lows on through the Scotch and 
English settlements of Sawyerville 


and Cookshire, along the Maine | 


Central Railway, then at Dudswell 
Junction, branching off the line to 
follow the Quebec Central lines 
straight into Quebec. And midway 
to Quebec, where the Chaudiére 
River comes gurgling along on its 
way from Lake Megantic to the St. 
Lawrence, one may follow a branch 
line to St. Georges and St. Francis 
Beauce, there to find whole town- 
ships with no English-speaking per- 
sons within them save, perhaps, at 
one of the numerous banks where 
the French habitants stow away 
their wealth. 

All through this romantic coun- 
try, one will find that while other 
collectors have been there before 
one, there are still things of value 
to be found and no more alluring 
trip can be conceived, than a ramble 
of a few days through the delight- 
fully picturesque farm country of 
‘La Nouvelle France,’ as the French 
used to call it in the old days when 
Samuel Champlain was on earth 
and the great French families came 
over seas to occupy their seigneuries 
in French Canada. 

From Quebec to Montreal by the 
chemin of the thatched barns and 
wayside shrines, is another trail, 
and this summer many a collector 
will hie himself across the border, 
but not for the reason many will 
think — not for the privilege of 
wine and beer — but for the more 
cherished one of the true collector, 
an adventure in barter. 























DAZZLING 
DAHLIAS 


One of the country’s great ex- 
perts said of a block of fifty of 
our varieties — 


“The Finest Fifty I Ever Saw’’ 


These and the rest —a col- 
lection from which every grower 
will buy some and want all — 
described in handsomest Cata- 
logue of the year. Sent Free. 
Many illustrations — some in 
full color. 


GREENSBORO GARDENS 
BOX 130 
GREENSBORO, MARYLAND 


Floral division of Greensboro Farms— 
1500 acres in varied cultivation. 


Enclose 20c (in one cent stamps or two 
dimes) and receive at planting time Tuber 
of an improved dahlia. 











A Garden’s Most 
Fascinating Flowers 


Few flowers compare with Water- 
lilies in variety and brilliancy of color. 
Inexpensive, easy to grow, why deny 
yourself of their pleasure? 


Our Illustrated Catalogue 


— the best Waterlilies; gives 

nplete methods of growing them. 
Gok fish, water plants, bamboos, y~ 
perennials, are also pictured and de- 
scribed. Send for free copy. 


INDEPENDENCE NURSERIES CO. 
Box B Independence, Ohio 

















Maine Grown Dahlias 


Cees California exhibition dahlias grown on the 
seacoast. where the climate is ideal for grow- 
ing yt my prolific blooming dahlias. 
stock grown from es tubers. 
My prices for tubers are r nable. 
If you would know dahlias at at their best, send for 
catalog. 


LOMBARD’S DAHLIA GARDENS, SACO, ME. 














MY DEAR CORNELIA 


By STUART SHERMAN 


If you like witty conversation 

d brilliant repartee, you will 
thoroughly enjoy these spirited 
discussions rm such absorbing 
topics as modern novels, pro- 
hibition, religion, marriage and 
modern girls. 

$2.50 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
BOOK SHOP 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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Do away with building worries 






































F YOU are thinking of building a summer 

cottage, a garage, a play house, a poultry- 
house or even a dog kennel, let us be your 
architects. 


Perhaps you will require temporary quarters 
during the construction or remodeling of your 
country estate. Whatever your building needs 
may be, there is a Hodgson Portable House 
which will exactly serve your purpose. 


Hodgson Houses are shipped to you in finished 
sections which bolt firmly together. The smaller 
houses can be erected in one day with unskilled 
labor. Think of the saving of time this means 
to you. 


Only the finest materials are used in the con- 
struction of Hodgson Portable Houses. The 
walls and roofs are made of red cedar—the most 
durable wood known. The framework is Oregon 
pine—famous for its great strength. 

Why worry about plans, labor and materials? 
Send today for catalog J and choose the Hodg- 
son House exactly suited to your needs. This 
catalog is profusely illustrated with actual pho- 
tographs of Hodgson Portable Houses, garages, 
play houses, dog kennels, etc. Write today. 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 
71-73 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 6 East 39th St., New York City 
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guests — pert, alert and 
of song. 





creations. 
Wheatley Sun-Dials, like the 
baths, are finished 


NO A516 
HEIGHT 23” 
PRICE $1822 
and enduring. 
on request. 
Dealers’ attention invited 


4619 Linwood 


A Wheatley Bird Bath makes 


your feathered friends your 


For that quiet garden nook— 
this bird bath is but one of 
many Wheatley Pottery 


in Plymouth 
Gray and Old Ivory — harmonious 
Illustrated catalogue 


THE WHEATLEY POTTERY CO. | 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


full 


bird 
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The Soul’s Sincere Desire 
By GLENN CLARK 


HE August, 1924, Atlantic contained an article, “The Soul’s 
Sincere Desire,” by Glenn Clark. It was the personal record 
of a man who has learned to pray as naturally as to breathe and 
whose every prayer is answered. The interest in this paper was 
so tremendous that the entire edition of the magazine was sold at 
once and we received hundreds of requests to reprint it. Professor 
Clark has therefore prepared this book, which shows the miracu- 
lous force of pray,r in his life and exemplifies a technique of prayer 
which will offer practical aid and comfort to many people. 
$2.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOK SHOP 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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The PAGE Super-Hea 
ordinary fences, assures 
A Distributor near you will furnish plans and estima’ 


name and a 
AND BEAUTY, mailed promptly without 
Page Fence & Wire Products Ass’n, 213D N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Distributing wire link products made by the 
PAGE STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
District offices—Chicago, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
An associate company of the American Chain Co., Inc., of Bridgeport, Conn. 





* 
Fence of Lasting Beauty 
Zinc Coat, approximately 5 times heavier than that on 
utiful, lifetime protection for your home or estate. 
tes vomaty, Vice for his 
ddress, and for illustrated — FENCES FOR PROTECTION 
obligation. Address: 
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BEAUTIFY 
your home and garden 


Your home deserves beautiful surround- 
ings. Perhaps one of theattractive articles 
illustrated will add just the touch of beauty 
and charm your yard or garden needs. 
As America’s largest producers of qual- 
ity garden equipment, we can quote un- 
usually low prices. Prices shown are for 
cash, f.o.b. factory. You may order direct 
from this advertisement. Or send 30c for 
Catalog M 34, filled with suggestions. 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 
KOLL LOCK-JOINT COLUMNS 
Pergolas, Colonial Entrances, Rose Arbors 
Garden Furniture and Accessories 
General Offices Showrooms 
2187 Elston Avenue 6 East 39th Street 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 
See Exhibit at New York Flower Show, 
Grand Central Palace, March 16-81 























Mrs. Francis King’s new book 


Chronicles of the Garden 


Ranging over the whole field of gardening, its 
highroads and alluring byways, this is one of Mrs. 
King’s most substantial and alluring books. A 
most useful feature is the reproduction of typical houses of varying cost, 


with appropriate planting plans. Illustrated. $3.00 


Also by Mrs. King 
THE WELL-CONSIDERED GARDEN 
PAGES FROM A GARDEN NOTEBOOK 


Illustrated. $2 


00 
Illustrated. $3.00 


THE HANDBOOK SERIES ON WILD FLOWERS 
By Harriet L. Keeler 


Neat, pocket-size volumes, liberally illustrated. Each $1.75 
OUR EARLY WILD FLOWERS OUR NORTHERN AUTUMN 
WAYSIDE FLOWERS OF SUMMER 
Other Books by the Same Author 
OUR GARDEN FLOWERS 
OUR NATIVE TREES AND HOW TO IDENTIFY THEM 
Profusely illustrated. $3.00 


OUR NORTHERN SHRUBS AND HOW TO IDENTIFY THEM 
Profusely illustrated. $3.00 


Profusely illustrated. $3.00 


By Frances Theodora Parsons 
ACCORDING TO SEASON 
HOW TO KNOW THE FERNS 
HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS 
Profusely illustrated. 


New Edition. 
With 144 illustrations. 


At bookstores or direct from 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











BOOK & LAMP 


French Furniture in the Middle 
Ages and under Louis XIII, by 
Roger de Feélice, translated by 
F. M. Atkinson. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 1924. 
5 X 72 inches. 152 pp. Illus- 
trated. $1.75. 


HIS volume, which is one in the 

series of Little Illustrated Books 
on Old French Furniture, takes up 
the subject of French furniture in 
the Middle Ages, and under Louis 
XIII. These volumes are a delight- 
ful addition to the history of furni- 
ture, and are written with an easy 
grace and charm which has been 
very well reproduced in the trans- 
lation. There is a certain delicate 
enthusiasm in the language which is 
fairly contagious, and makes read- 
ing the volumes a pleasure as well 
as an education in the knowledge of 
those charming pieces of French 
furniture which have endured so 
many years. 

The chapters take up the various 
forms of furniture in order, coffers, 
cupboards, tables, chairs, and so 
forth, and the types are illustrated 
with 78 plates, and a colored fron- 
tispiece. Students of furniture can 
hardly do without Mr. de Félice’s 
entire set of volumes for reference. 


Spanish Gardens and Patios, by 
Mildred Stapley and Arthur 
Byne. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 1924. 299 pp. Illus- 
trated. 10% x 7} inches. $15.00 


PANISH architecture has _ be- 

come distinctly fashionable in 
various parts of these United 
States during the past five or ten 
years, and the fact that much of it 
has been sadly ‘Americanized’ is 
due partly to the great scarcity of 
good reference material on Spanish 
domestic work, and partly to the 
complete ignorance on the part of 
‘artistically inclined’ Americans 
of this field, even of its outstanding 
characteristics. And what has been 


true from the architectural stand- 
point has been even more painfully 
so from that of landscape architec- 
ture. For these reasons the recent 
book, Spanish Gardens and Patios 
is a welcome and valuable addition 
not only to the libraries of designers 
of all groups, but should prove 
interesting to anyone who is fond 
of gardens, both on account of its 
text and its illustrations. 

The discussion of the character- 
istics of those Spanish gardens and 
patios, the design of which is based 
on the Moorish influence, is clear, 
thorough, and concise, and accord- 
ingly very convincing. It will 
probably be noted with surprise 
by many readers that these gardens 
do not depend upon flowers for 
either color or design, but the illus- 
trations only tend to emphasize 
the fact and to show that attrac- 
tively designed areas are possible 
without them. And these illustra- 
tions seem to have been taken for 
the definite purpose of explaining 
the text, a factor so often overlooked 
in our recent flood of garden litera- 
ture where the illustrations in 
many instances are obviously an 
afterthought, or picked up from 
some general and unsympathetic 
source of supply. 

After outlining the essential 
points in Spanish garden design, 
the authors proceed to describe 
the important groups or well- 
known historical examples, and 
have included many that are little 
known but none the less instructive. 
It seems a pity, however, that the 
rather all-inclusive title of Spanish 
Gardens and Patios was not modified 
or restricted to indicate clearly 
that the only type which interested 
the authors and was discussed by 
them was the one showing Moorish 
influence. This present title might 
lead many laymen to believe that 
there was little else in Spain, and 
the text gives scant reference to 
others. The Gothic style got little 
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Plant Gladioli f Gard 
a 
of Glorious Blooms 
ANYONE can grow gladioli success- 
fully and be rewarded with a suc- 
cession of wonderful flowers all 
summer long. For cutting they 
are unexcelled. Plant Kunderd 
Gladioli and know why experts ; 
rank the Kunderd originations so a ayes 
highly. The new Lacinatus, espe- Scientific 
cially, is the most marvelous glad- Wren House 
iolus ever developed. New vari- | It brings the silver - throated 
eties in the famous Kunderd | wrens! A4- compartment 
Ruffled and Plain-petaled types, | Seeceutiing eee 
as well as the new Primulinus | conten tesed. Beautiful de- 
Hybrids, are now offered for the | sign, to hang from tree, eaves 
first time. Write for the | pa cn shingles, copper 
1925 Kunderd Catalog—Free | mee. mS. high, "$700 
Hundreds of gladioli in all the | ate e e 
myriad colors of the rainbow are | Sexangular The Birds W ill Come 
— aa are pictured in full ist = Y. I ° Th f 
color atalog contains special if em 
caloction offers and my invaluable | pjttouse U ou invite ° 
cultural instructions. Send for aces with : 
anil it today. pans etaute UT up bird houses this season! 
nfully Boxrzp A” EB KUND ERD sy houses. ‘The Invite the beautiful songsters. 
| Ox f- oshen, Ind., U.S. A. woo pecker ; ; 
hit The Originator of the Ruffled and the family save Dodson Bird Houses will transform 
“hitec- Laciniated Gladioli millions of your grounds into awonderful bird 
recent annually, bg sanctuary. 
: stroying moths, ’ - " 2 5 
fos. underd pod pk > ili These quaint signs of hospitality 
raion . | to match tee trunk. Norway attract the beautiful songsters. So 
igners | ea artistic are the Dodson Bird Houses, 
prove that one is apt to overlook the 
; fond TRADE-MARK scientific details which Mr. Dodson 
of its STAND SUPREME has perfected after years of study. 
Not so with the birds! They 
-acter- approve them season after season, 
s aed building their homes, raising suc- 
aaa cessive broods of little songsters. 
clear Blueb ind ities Gentle folks love the birds, know their happy 
; 4 Bluebirds for happiness, be- influence, their inspiration. Dodson Bird 
ccord- cause they = pesheps our Houses open this joy to you. 
rn ie ri - os apa most oved songsters. e 
‘ will are exacting birds; but this But, remember, always, the work of the 
irprise be ass house wil win aon. Fs it song birds. A thousand mosquitoes a day 
on a pole up out of harm's d ilk Tae eae bal rtin! 
ardens way. Green, of pine, 21 in. are destroy y Just one grac mai 
high by 16 in. ane. With Trees are pro from boring pests by the 
rs for = oe: 16 ft. “ flicker family! All your green growing things 
e illus- — areinsured through the songbirds you attract. 
yhasize Send your order straight this page. The 
attrac- ee come —— —e — 
. ready to put up. Order now—don’t put it off. 
ossible 
megs Who Buys Dodson Bird Houses 
— we Tue development of Creeping Bent has revolutionized standards in lawn- Henry Ford, Detroit J. H. Kellogg, 
laining making. This splendid lawn-grass produces wonderful rich, velvety green- Mrs. W. M. Leeds, Battle Creek 
looked sward. In years to come the better lawns will be Bent lawns. New York Srday L. Colgate, 
: P : * . ange 
litera- P Write . my oe —— ee oe = use of Ede elphia Irvin S. Cobb, NewYork 
yns in reeping Bent Stolons — the triumph of the decade in fine lawn-making. Adolphus Busch, Mrs. Louis F. Swift, 
sly an This is the time to plan your lawns, send your measurements and we will Bin < St. Louis Chicago 
» from gladly furnish estimate. Also write for instructive booklet “ Bent Lawns.” Bird Bath Mes, Themes A. Edison, J. sien 
athetic 100 Sixth Street Birds need water—that’s wh Mrs. Julius Rosenwald, Mrs. French Vanderbilt, 
O. M. Scott & Sons Company Marysville, Ohio of large bodice of “eaters A Chicago ewport 
sential pay oom ees iy Sloping and score upon score of friends the country over 
design, | pee . | Sonece fe 
escribe , a il onal, 33 ie, high a JOSEPH H. DODSON 
well- i INCORPORATED 
| 
=|} THE GALLANTS | ett =e ee 
) | =} 
re little | Mr. Dodson is President of the 
ructive | By E. BARRINGTON American Audubon Audubon ye ph 
net hed | Author of The Divine Lady | voted Friend of the Song Birds 
“sh H OR three successive nights we have read “The Wooing of Sir Peter | REAL DODSON BIRD HOUSES 
Spants i Teazle.” We expect to read it again tonight, tomorrow night and | ONLY SOLD from KANKAKEE 
10dified i several other nights later on. Paraphrasing Izaak Walton’s famous | 
clearly | saying anent the strawberry, it may be asserted that “doubtless some- 
d i one could write a better short story than this, but doubtless someone H 
ereste i never did.” But this is only one of the seven stories in the book that | 
ssed by i run the gamut of human emotions. — N. Y. Evening Post. | Queen peaks J SendforMr. Dodeon's 
Moorish I Illustrated with reproductions of old and beautiful portraits, | Martin House ree: oe 
: blue cloth, gilt top. $3.50 ce Tiends 
C might § P piadeneh O sous fos 3 the and How to Win Them.” 
ve that THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOK SHOP | | Beaurifa} marting who colo. _Forty years’ loving study of 
In, and . mosquitoes; Scientific porch. the birds has completed it. 
to 8 Arlington Street, Boston Pure white and green trims. Things you should know 
ence <a gine, compet soe, Seas about the work of song birds! 
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A BEAUTIFUL GARDEN 


MASTERPIECE, is the above 
fountain. Sculptured in marble, 
stone or cast in composition. 


Exclusive designs created for 
bird baths, benches, statuary and 
other decorations. 


Your garden made_ beautiful. 
Correspond or visit our display. 


STVDIOS ii POMPEIAN 














GARDEN-FVRNITVRE-COMFANY 
448 W. 38th Street CARRARA 
New York ITALY 
A Little Tree # 
Farinsm@ IBook 





The Jeading Nursery (ttalog 
tells you in the simplest terms 
and with hundreds of largebeau- 


tiful photographs 
Howto frame your home in beauty 
How to plant your garden 
What plants to select 
Where to place them 
How to plant and care for them 


How to make a successful forest | 





Everything to Plant 
EVERGREENS, 
TREES, SHRUBS, FLOWERS, ETC. 
Many Special Offers at 








Specially Reduced Prices 1 


LITTLE TREE FARMS D 353 
Framingham Centre, Massachusetts 


Send me your FREE Catalogue 


Name 








*R.“D. or St. a ee 
P.O 
o& 











State . 











beyond architecture, it is true, but 
the Spanish Renaissance has left 
many important examples of both 
architectural and landscape design; 
in this latter field Aranjuez and La 
Granja are typically Spanish in 
feeling and treatment although 
Renaissance in general scheme of 
layout. To omit such places from 
the category of Spanish gardens 
is rather the fault of the title chosen 
than of the designs themselves. 

But in its special field this book 
is excellent. The photographic 
illustrations are sufficiently large 
and clear to show the detail of 
tilework and other features to the 
satisfaction of anyone, even the 
exact copyist; the measured draw- 
ings are well presented, and clear. 
While the color plates add little, 
and the plans are rather uninterest- 
ingly drawn up, these are minor 
details when compared with the 
amount of information contained 
in the illustrations and the text. 
It is to be hoped that succeeding 
books by other authors on the 
various phases of Spanish design — 
and there are likely to be many — 
will come up to the standard of 
excellence set by this one. 

— BreMER W. Ponp 


Portable Lamps, Their Design and 
Use, by M. Luckiesh. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 
1924. 5% x 8% inches. 144 
pp. 34 line drawings. $2.00. 

HE latest book from the pen of 
M. Luckiesh is on the topic of 

Portable Lamps, and he approaches 

the subject in a way which is both 

practical and interesting. The 
author is Director at the Lighting 


| Research Laboratory of the General 


| known and authoritative. 


Electric Company, and his previous 
volumes on the subject of artificial 
light, color, and so forth, are well 
Home 
builders, as well as decorators, find 
these books very helpful in their 
problems of color, lamps, and 
lighting. The subject of the new 
book is of interest to every house- 
holder since by the means of port- 
able lamps artificial light is brought 
into our homes. Apartment-house 
dwellers, especially, will find valua- 
ble information in it, as they natu- 
rally prefer lamps which may be 
easily carried from place to place 
when it is necessary to move. 
There is a good chapter on lamp 


| shades, giving advice which should 
| be well digested before purchase or 








home manufacture of these dec- 
orative elements in furnishing. 
The correct way to use the lamps in 
various rooms of the house is also 
instructive, and the chapter on 
Novelties in Lighting has many 
surprises. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





Home Conveniences, by F. W. 
Ives. Harper & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, New York, N. Y. 1924. 
5 x 72 inches. Illustrated with 
many line drawings, and dia- 
grams. $1.50. (Jn Harper’s 
Handbooks series, edited by W. C. 
O’ Kane.) 


HIS excellent handbook by 

Professor Ives, of the Ohio 
State University, takes up all the 
problems of the successful building 
and running of the modern home, 
and gives complete information as 
to the best methods to be followed. 
There are chapters on the various 


TT 





heating-plants, cooking and laundry | 


equipment, plumbing, and refriger- 
ation, as well as on labor-saving 
kitchen devices, repairing conveni- 
ences, the disposal of waste, and 
similar subjects. Very interesting 
material is presented in regard to 
the use of the electric motor in 
simplifying housework. 

At the beginning of each chapter 
is a table of the different topics 
taken up in it which makes the 
book valuable for ready reference. 
An additional advantage is the in- 
sertion of the general index in the 
middle of the book, and printed on 
yellow paper, which enables the 
reader to locate any subject in a 
minute. 


Table Decorations for all Occa- 
sions, by Edna Sibley Tipton. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 1924. 6 x 8} inches. 
125 pp. 35 photographs. $3.00. 


ABLE decorations vary with 

time and the changing seasons, 
and books on the latest ideas, with 
new suggestions, are always helpful 
to women who entertain. 

The most recent volume on the 
subject is full of interesting novel- 
ties along this line, and is well 
illustrated with photographs of 
tables set for the various festivities 
suggested by the text of the book. 

The chapters in the first part of 
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the volume are divided according | 


to the seasons, and each holiday 
which falls in the various months 
has unique and appropriate sug- 
gestions for its observance. 


Boxwood Gardens, Old and New, 
by Albert Addison Lewis, with 
an introduction by Edith Tunis 


Sale. Richmond, Virginia. The | 


William Byrd Press, Inc. 98 
Illustrations, 191 pages. 7 xX 93 
inches. $5.00. 


HIS volume is on a topic which 
is dear to the heart of all 
gardeners — the pungent, roman- 
tic boxwood gardens of the South. 


The tradition of box goes back to | 
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Japanese Anemones 


Rank easily among the most brilliantly 
colored of all the perennials, especially 
those varieties in which the differently 
colored center petals and stamens 
contrast with the outer collar of pet- 
als. Not particular as to soil, easily 
grown in most any situation, flowering 
most profusely year after year, they 
will prove a revelation to planters not 
familiar with this charming group. 


We Offer for Spring Delivery 


Three Doz. 
Plants Plants 
Anemone Alba — White 


with yellow center.... $.85 $2.50 
Queen Charlotte — Glori- 
ous, semi-double pink 85 2.50 
Whirlwind — Finest dou- 
9 5 


bev cersvecces 8 


a 
to 


ble white. 


New Illustrated Catalog 
on Request 
Our wonderfully fine new catalog will 


introduce to you the largest collection 
Perennials of 


grown plants. Please write for this fine 
catulog and mention this publication. 


Mentor. 3s 233 


E. H. Schula, Pres. 


Ta Whayside Gardens (0 


largest Growers of Hardy Plants in America 
Ohio. 


ZF 
J. J. Grallemans, Sec. Treas. 
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Rose flowering and Weeping 





other Oriental Flowering Trees 





Catalog on request 





cA. E. Woblert T Garden 


Nurseries 





Narberth, Pennsylvania 


Chinese Flowering Crab and 
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For Garden Culture 


Bloom from June until November. Walsh's 
Roses include the choicest and hardiest va- 
rieties in the several classes; also Walsh's 


world-famed Ramblers, Baby Ramblers 
Polyanthas, Rugosas, etc. 


scriptions and prices, mailed on request. 


ESTATE OF M. H. WALSH 


Rose Specialist 
WOODS HOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 





All are strong, 
dormant, field-grown, two-year-old plants. 


Walsh's Handbook of Roses, containing de- 


or 
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Takes care of more 
hedge-in less time- 
with less effort 


NCE you have run a Simplicity 

Trimmer, or a Simplicity Pruner 
and Trimmer over your hedge, you 
will never revert again to the old- 
fashioned man- -killing implements used 
in _. — Light in weight, easy to 
operat and moderate in cost, the 
Simplicity will do the job in one- 
third the time usually required. 
Made of finest Carbon Steel. Cuts 
both in opening and closing. Sold at 
all good seed houses and hardware 
stores. 





Trimmer $4 
Pruner and Trimmer $6 
(50c extra west of Mississippi) 





Trenton Patent Mfg. Co. 


Trenton, New Jersey 








TRIMMERS & PRUNERS 
VUIvil BEOEt 

















IRON FENCE 


For Every Purpose 


LAIN and ornamental 
entrance gates—all 
kinds of light iron work. 
Iron and wire Window 
Guards, Balcony Railings, 
Folding Gates, Gratings, 
Cellar Doors, Vases, Set- 
tees, etc. 
Catalog on request. 
Estimates cheerfully given— 
orders filled promptly. 








The Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc 
ESTABLISHED 1905 
3341 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
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ARCHITECT 
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Easy to master under . 
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American Landscape School, 50-MA Newark, New York 
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the beginnings of America, and is, 
in fact, indissolubly woven into our 
history. The glorious old homes of 
the South all possessed their beau- 
tiful gardens of box, and nothing 
else can take its place, either his- 
| torically, or from point of view of 
| botarical beauty. As Mrs. Sale 
| (herself the author of Historic 
| Gardens of Virginia) says in the 
introduction, ‘Gardens enriched 
with this aristocratic shrub carry 
memory back over hundreds of 
years to the age when its first shoot 
was firmly rooted in the heart of 
the human family, the age of cru- 
sading knights and warriors bold, 
of despotic kings and haughty 
queens who held no garden to be 
complete without rare hedges or 
topiary box.’ 

Mr. Lewis has written the story 
of box both from the historical 
point of view, and from the modern. 
The latter account should prove of 
real help to the present-day gar- 
dener. Among the gardens included 
in the volume are those of Wash- 
ington at Mount Vernon, General 
Robert E. Lee, Westover, Lower 
Brandon, Shirley, Tuckahoe, Ave- 
nel, Oak Hill, and many others as 
well known. There are also chap- 
ters on the box hedges of the old 
monks, of boxwood in Spanish, 
| French, Italian and English gar- 
dens, besides rules both old and new 
for the care of the beautiful plant. 
There is an interesting bibliography 
at the end of the book. 


Portraits of Ten Country Houses 
Designed by Delano & Al- 
drich. A work of 61 Reproduc- 
tions of Sketches by Chester B. 
Price. Introduction by Royal 
Cortissoz. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 11 x 14 
inches. $15.00. 





O numerous are the country 
houses being built which em- 
| body excellence of design of a high 
| order that one scarcely realizes that 
among the many which claim at- 
tention a goodly number may have 
been designed and planned in the 
same office. Someone has said that 
| there are a dozen architects in 
America — possibly by this time 
| there are a score or more — whose 
| work is so characteristic and so full 
| of what might be called personality 
| that a student of domestic archi- 
| tecture can tell instantly in just 
| what office the design of a country 
house originated. 

In other words certain architects 
have so stamped their work with 
strong individuality that their 
authorship of a design is apparent 
at a glance. This is particularly 
true of the work of the office of 
Delano & Aldrich. For many years 





these architects have been designing 
houses which, built in different 
parts of the country, attest an al- 
most unvarying uniform excellence 
in domestic architecture. Few 
offices have maintained over a period 
of many years a standard so high 


and so consistent, even when work- | 


ing in styles which are wholly dif- 
ferent. 
the creation of design which is of a 
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Delano & Aldrich excell in | 


bold simplicity in form and mass | 


and yet of the greatest refinement 
of detail, 
ably planned upon a scale so well 
chosen that it confers upon the 
completed work the distinction 


and their work is invari- | 


which invariably follows use of well | 


chosen scale. 


In this beautiful volume, pref. | 


aced by Mr. Royal Cortissoz, 
there are presented sketches or 
‘portraits’ of ten of the most not- 
able and representative houses 


from among the many designed by | 


this firm, if indeed it be possible to 
select ten from among examples so 
numerous and so excellent. The 
portraits themselves are full of the 
grace in which Mr. Chester B. 
Price’s sketches are likely to abound, 
and subjects so rich have evidently 
stimulated the imagination which 
directed his facile pencil. 

The distinction which character- 
izes the work of this office is appar- 
ent whether the medium of archi- 
tectural expression be the French 
chateau type, used in the Cold 
Spring Harbor home of Mr. Otto 
H. Kahn, or the graceful and yet 
strong and vigorous eighteenth- 
century English type in brick as 
adapted for the James A. Burden 
house at Syosset, which many 
students of domestic architecture 
regard as the most notable among 
modern American country houses. 

With a strong tendency toward 
use of the forms of the Renaissance 
as it was developed in England, 
these architects are able to adapt 
the forms in a way which retains all 
the dignity and architectural splen- 
dor which they confer without the 
coldness and severity which so 
often attend their use. In even the 
largest of their houses, there is 
expressed a comfortable, demo- 
cratic sort of reserve or dignity 
which stamps the houses as homes, 
and livable rather than as stately 
structures intended not to be houses 
as much as show places. 

The volume constitutes a valua- 
ble addition to the growing number 
of monographs of the work of vari- 
ous American architects, volumes 
which are useful as being records of 
work already done as well as afford- 
ing the inspiration which always 
emanates from examples of excellent 
design. 

— WALTER F. WHEELER 








of great size and beauty from our sturdy and 
healthy Jersey Grown Tubers. Our attrac- 
tive and interesting new catalog lists many 
fine varieties, at very appealing prices. 


For example:- 


Mrs. I. De Ver Warner: A universal 
favorite of clear, bright lilac rose. Very 
large. $2.00 





Insulinde: Wonderful flower, with 
quaintly curled and twisted petals, shading 
from rich saffron yellow to russet a's 

1.50 





Venus: Pointed incurved petals of 
creamy white, tinted with violet rose....$1.50 


Shudow’s Lavender: Immense blooms 
of beautiful silvery lavender, slightly aoe. 
ing to white $3. 





For a limited time only, we will send to those 
who order directly from this ad, all four of 
the above mentioned roots, (value $8.50) 
for only $5.00, prepaid. 





DOWNS 
DAHLIA 


FARMS 
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PLANT 
LICE 


For over fifteen years, careful growers, 
both amateur and professional, have 
been using Aphine successfully for the 
extermination of plant lice, such as 
green, black and white fly (the aphis), 
thrips, soft scale, and the leaf eating 
currant and cabbage slugs. 
Ain is free from all disagreeable 
lors, can safely be sprayed on all 
flower, fruit and vegetable plants, in 
both house and garden. Roses, sweet 
peas and chrysanthemums thrive on it. 
Aphine is the safest and most effective 
insect exterminator money can buy. 
Try a can: Quart, $1.00; Gallon, $3.00; 
Barrel lots, $2.50 per Gallon. 


FUNGINE 
For mildew, rusts and other blights affect- 
ing flowers, fruits and vegetables. Quart, 
$1.00; Gal., $3.00. 


VERMINE 
wot ring worm, b= gh by sect, lice, 
al Dealer Can Supply You 


If not, we will ship direct upon 
receipt of check or money order 


APHINE MANUFACTURING GO. 
Madison New Jersey 





00; Galion, 
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LEE SIE SZTEPALEZIE 


» No Chains No Senntiects : 
®| in this Power Lawn Mower 


+ 


simple that the inexperienced 
can operate it successfully. 
Designed and built by power 
lawn mower specialists. A 
proven success. 


POWER from the sturdy 

motor is transmitted by 
large, machine-cut gears run- 
ning in oil. This is but one 
of the long-life, trouble-free 
features of the Jacobsen 4-Acre 
Power Lawn Mower. 


ie 


Tween wales O 


There’s a type of Jacobsen 
Mower especially adapted to 
every lawn. Write for litera- 
ture. Demonstrations arranged 
without obligation. 


Pn, She 


The Jacobsen is a marvel of 
mechanical perfection —effici- 
ent in close-up work, yet so 


\ JACOBSEN MFG. CO. 
*)) Dept. F, RACINE, Wis., U.S.A. 
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Standard 
Wren House 





Here is a bird house with a 
regular “front door. 


” 


This shelter has the wide side 
opening which the Robin 


lemands. 


Decorate your Grounds 
with Bird Houses 


Four or five bird houses—snuggled in foliage, 
swung beneath eaves, perched on pergolas, 
or secured to walls—a d an artistic touch of 
rustic beauty to any grounds. 

And, of course, they serve as homes for an interesting 
colony of little feathered friends. 

Build these houses yourself with convenient, notched 


LINCOLN LOGS, according to many designs. 








The “Bungalow”? is a most 


Buy now—birds are choosing their summer homes. popular lure for the 
See your dealer or send coupon to bird lover. 
JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT, Inc. Be eumternster $3 
232 East Erie Street, Chicago {INCOLN LO LOG BIRD SI SET 





eg SPeenesssssssessessaesestessssessesases 
® JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT, Inc., . 
: Room 154, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago — 

” 


= I enclose payment for items ordered below with un- 
- derstanding moneywill be refunded if not satisfactory: § 










A ad | 
8 
| 
| 
i 





> —Standard d Wren Houses, delivered,each $1.00 § s 

. nts for bolting Wren : t 

“ ~ Houses instead of ... ree 258 5 

» —Lincoln Log Bird Sets, for building mod- » * 

- els shown to the right side or others in s | 

> Gesign book. . . 2 2 5 + + each 3.00 § t 

« —Bird House Outfits —one Standard . | ’ 

- Wren House with Special auto. . 

= ment and one Lincoln Log Bird +4 | 

a Mere, 45 gw oie each outfit 4.00 , 

~ —Lincoin Playhouse Complete. . each 50.00 © 54" ' be 

a : 

BE ROIRD ccs 'sncsasns sesvabississeressacnwes Ses * p 

. ® . -large enough for 
MPMI SCs cc Sauctve 0s4a> ates seca we caew nena : Lincoln Playhouses ijdren to play in— 
_ ® so simple that children can build and take them 
See Cn OE e down and rebuild. Write for full description. 
WTTTTIIIII PITTI 














THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


MONTH sry MONTH 
IN THE GARDEN 


In the Flower Garden 


1. Divide old 
plants of phlox, 
aster, and so forth. 
Trim off dead tops 
and clear away 
leaves. Dig in any 
old manure (being 
careful not to cut 
into plants) or top- 
dress with ground 
bone and nitrate of soda. Put win- 
ter covering on the compost heap. 

2. Plant perennials. Do not plant 
Oriental poppies until fall. 

3. Sow hardy annuals such as 
alyssum, sweet peas, annual lark- 
spur, annual lupine, California pop- 
py, bachelor buttons, calendula as 
soon as the ground is warm. 

4. Spray phlox, larkspur, aconite, 
hollyhock with Bordeaux mixture 
or Pyrox from now on every ten 
days to control hollyhock rust, 
mildew, and larkspur blight. 

5. For sweet-pea culture see 
Garden Month by Month in House 
Beautiful April 1924. 

6. Plant roses. Prune hardy roses. 

7. Sow some everlastings outside, 
this month or next, to give summer 
blooms which will last all winter. 

8. Start a garden notebook. 


Daffodil 


In the Vegetable Garden 
. Plough, 


Mid and sow. 
Plant outside as- 
paragus, beets, 
carrot, chives, 
kohlrabi, lettuce, 
mustard, onion, 
parsley, parsnip, 
pea, potato, rad- 
ish, rhubarb, 
spinach, Swiss chard, salsify, tur- 
nip, and horseradish. 

2. Start tender vegetables such 





Ras 


| as squash, and so forth inside in 


| paper pots to set out later. 


3. Treat seed potatoes with for- 


| malin solution — one pint formal- 
| dehyde to. 4o gallons of water. 








4. Dig over the asparagus bed. 
5. Get brush for peas. 


The Orchard, Lawn and 
Shrubbery 
1. Plant trees and 
shrubs when the 
ground is workable. 
2. Plant outside 
root grafts which 
were made this win- 
ter. 
3. Plant straw- 
~~ berries. 
4. Uncover roses. 





Prune when 


the buds swell, but leave tender 
roses until danger from frost is 
past. 

5. Prune late-flowering shrubs 
if not done already. Do not prune 
early-flowering shrubs until after 
they have bloomed. 

6. Cultivate around fruit trees. 

7. Spray for leaf curl when the 
buds swell in April. 

8. Plant bush fruits. 

9. Look for peach-tree borers. 


In the Greenhouse and Frames 


1. Transplant 
to the garden any 
— plants which have 
wintered in the 
frames. 

2. Start seeds of cucumber, 
squash, melon, and so forth in paper 
pots to transplant in May. 

3. Sow any annuals in the frames 
which can be transplanted later. 
The following seeds should be 
sown outside where they are to 
bloom and not transplanted, but 
thinned out: Shirley poppy, esch- 
scholtzia, mignonette, Drummond 
phlox, portulaca, annual larkspur, 
sweet pea. 

4. Sow fern spores in the house. 

5. Use more water in the house 
now the days are warmer. 

6. Do not let the chrysanthe- 
mums get pot-bound. 

7. Save forced bulbs to plant 
outside in the fall. 






pad nda a 


The Hardy Flower Border 


Dig beds 18” deep and fill in with 
6” well-rotted manure and 12” good 
soil. Spread on a top dressing of 
well-rotted manure or commercial 
fertilizer each spring. 

Plant old-fashioned perennials 
such as violas, sweet-william, colum- 
bine, iris, lupine, peony, Canter- 
bury bells, bellflower, lilies, lark- 
spur, hollyhock, phlox, aster, se- 
dums, chrysanthemum, aconite, 
and so forth. These will give bloom 
from spring to frost. Leave a few 
spaces for annuals such as annual 
larkspur, stock, Shirley poppies, 
calendula, ageratum, and so forth. 

Plant bulbs in areas where an- 
nuals are to follow and leave the 
bulbs in the ground, for annuals 
have fairly shallow roots and can 
grow between and over the bulbs. 

For average distances between 
perennials put high plants such 
as hollyhocks 1-2’ apart, medium 
plants such as phlox 1-18”, low 
plants such as viola and primrose 
6-9”. 


Use a few flowering shrubs of a 
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APRIL 


ESTABLISHED 
1810 


ALLOWAY POTTERY adds 

interest to the garden, sun 
room and hall. These high-fired, 
strong and durable terra cottas in- 
clude shapely Jars, Bird Baths and 
Fonts, Flower Vases, Pots and 
Boxes, GazingGlobes, Benches, etc. 

A collection of over 300 attractive numbers 


és shown in our catalogue, which will be 
Sent upon receipt of twenty cents in stam ‘ps 





GAUWOWAY TERRA-COTTA COMPANY 


3220 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 

















WILSON’S ‘0. K.” 
Home PLANT SPRAY 


The Insecticide Supreme 





For your Flower and Vegetable 
garden, Evergreens, etc. For Box 
Mite, Rose Bugs, Lace Fly, Spruce 
Gall, Red Spider, Aphis, Thrip and 
other insects. Recommended by 
the Officers of the Garden Club of 


America. Write for circular. 





For Sale by All Dealers 








1 Gallon Can..._.._... $ 3.00 
1 Five-Gallon Can_ 10.00 


(FadrewNilsgn- 


Springfield, New Jersey 


























THE ACTOR’S HERITAGE 
By Walter Prichard Eaton 


BOOK of keen interest to all lovers of the theatre, brimful of 

amusing anecdotes and containing choice bits of gossip about the 
theatrical figures of the early English and American stage. It is also 
a vivid study of the development of the theatre in America, from the 
earliest strolling players to such modern stars as E. H. Sothern, Jane 
Cowl, and Frank Craven. Among the subjects are ‘‘A Theatrical 
Lion on Beacon Street,’’ ‘Our Comedy of Bad Manners,’’ ‘‘ Weber 
and Fields: The Last of a Line,”’ and ‘‘ Legs in Grandpa’s Day.” 


Profusely illustrated, 304 pages, tan 
boards, gilt top. $4.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOK SHOP 
Boston (17), Mass. 
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COTONEASTERS 
Delightful shrubs for foundation plantings — some de- 


ciduous, others evergreen — 
coloring. Myriads of white 
in May, followed in fall by a 
(mostly red) fruits which per 
spring. 


all clothed in wonderful fall 
or pink apple-like blossoms 
wealth of showy black or red 
sist till late winter and early 


C. divaricata. Showiest, bright red fruits all winter. C. horizon- 


lalis, rotundifolia, and microphylla. 


Prostrate evergreens, glossy 


leaves; red berries; desirable for trailing over walls and rockeries. 
May we send you further information about these charming shrubs. 


Write us 


to-day. 





Ll ee eee ee ee 





Box B 


Hicks Nurseries 


Westbury, L. I., New York 
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SIS ATG td 


Visit 


Nursery 





Seis 
BOBBINK @& ATKINS 


Ask for 
Catalog 


Roses -~ Spring Planting 
AN illustrated complete list of Roses for Spring Planting is now ready to mail- 
d Many Roses are beautifully portrayed in color, among them, Rev. F- 


Page-Roberts, Star of Persia and other 
This list of Roses is the most complete 


new and unusually attractive varieties- 
and unique ever published. We have 


everal hundred thousand rose plants ready to ship. Your choice can be 


made from this list. 


Oriental Poppies (Papaver Orientale) 


In our collection of Hardy Perennial Plants, we have a perfect selection of all 


varieties of wonderful Oriental Poppies. 


The colors are more striking and fas- 


cinating and of greater range than any other class of plants; ranging from 
pure white to delicate pink, and from old rose to brilliant scarlet and the rich- 


t crimson. 


\trosanguinea maxima — Large dark 
rec 

Brightness — Bright orange-scarlet. 

E. A. Bowles — Shade of apricot, 
changing to shell-pink. 

Enfield Beauty — Rich salmon, ma- 
roon base. 

Gerald Perry — Apricot pink, crim- 
on blotch 

Grossfurst — Dark red with crimson 
blotches. 


King George — Bright scarlet with 
petals fimbriated. 

Mrs. Perry — Salmon pink. 

Oriflamme — Orange-scarlet red. 

Perry's Blush — Blush-white. 

Perry's White — Pure satiny white 
with a bold crimson base. 

Princess Victoria Louise — Light 
salmon pink. 

Royal Scarlet — Medium size — rich- 
est scarlet. 


35c each. Collection of 13 varieties, $3.50 
Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Hardy Herbaceous Plants 
In your mee for catalog, it is important 


to state de 


nitely what you intend to plant 


BOBBINK & ATKINS ++ Nurserymen and Florists 


RUTHERFORD 
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Free on Request 


: Ts popular horticultural editor 

has produced a new, enlarged 
and revised edition of this authori- 
tative booklet covering the whole 
range of gardening, simply and con- 
cisely stated. “‘ The information on 
lawns and grass alone is worth 
dollars.” 

Flower and Vegetable Gardens, 
Trees, Shrubs, Planting and proper 
/ preparation of the soil for best 
sae results are fully covered. 
* ] This helpful booklet will enable 

eo. all gardeners to have more beautiful 
lawns and flower gardens and more 
productive vegetable and fruit 
gardens. 

A handy reference, full of valuable 
practical suggestions. Dollars can 
be paid for gardening books con- 
taining less real information. 


ATKINS = DURBROW 
ne. 


Y 157 Water Street 
New York City 






























WOVEN WOOD 
FENCE 


Economical for enclosing large or small 


areas. Shuts out poachers and gaze of 
curious. Ideal for screening service yards, 
garages, etc. Provides background for 


plants; protects gardens in summer, rho- 
dodendrons in winter. 


Made in France of live chestnut saplings, firmly 

woven together with wire and inane on 

the back with wood strips. Requires no skilled 

labor to erect; no painting. In two heights, 

4 ft. 11 in. and 6 ft. 6 in.; in sections 5§ ft. long. 
Immediate shipment. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


ROBERT C. REEVES Co. 
187 WATER STREET NEW YORK CITY 





























BUCOLIC BEATITUDES 
By RUSTICUS 


chon peace and charm of rural life were never more engagingly described than in 
this human, wise little book. Rusticus, kindly observer and critic of nature, 
takes you about his country home, where you make the acquaintance of the farm 
folk of whom he is justly proud: Cerberus, one-eyed dog and perfect companion; 


the pig, ‘‘the humorist of the farm, an incorrigible wag and nature’s most 
perfect clown”; The Field Marshal of the poultry yard, ‘‘ the bird who never has had 
and never will have an ‘inferiority complex''’; the tranquil cow, “a bovine ruminant 
in three letters," and the Incomparable One, who understands and loves them all. 
A book of whimsical wit and philosophy that every essay-lover will want to read aloud. 


Charmingly illustrated. $1.50 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOK SHOP 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


gardenesque character such as 
flowering almond or deutzia in 
wide borders among the flowers. 
Frame the border in by hedge of 
shrubbery and connect it if possible 
with some important door or win- 
dow of the living-rooms of the 


house. 
ss ray 
ia fe 


Wreagly : prunect Solid. base Sotid base Solid base 





Pruning Privet Hedges 


Prune privet hedges to get de- 
sirable size and shape and also to in- 
crease the leaf-bearing twigs. 

The main prunings should be 
done once in late winter and two or 
three times during the summer. 
Do not prune after the first part 
of September. This gives the last 
growth time to ripen before frost. 

Pruning-shears should be rounded 
up to a sharp knife-like edge, not a 
flat cutting edge. There are several 
good kinds on the market, among 
others smaller or ‘lady shears’ 
which are easy to use on an ordi- 
nary-sized hedge. 

To make a lot of small twigs near 
the surface and a hedge of fine close 
texture prune often (every ten 
days during the growing season). 
This makes pruning easier, for the 
wood keeps small and soft. This 
frequent pruning is responsible for 
the beautiful texture of some of the 
hedges at Newport, R. I. 

If the hedge does run away in 
growth and make a lot of top- 
growth, prune severely and new 
growth will come in quickly, though 
at first the hedge will have a ‘leggy’ 
look. Hedges which grow in partial 
shade should be kept well fertilized 
and pruned severely for they make 
a good base slowly. For an old 
hedge which has grown spindly 
mulch heavily in the winter. Cut 
to within a few inches of the ground 
in the spring and prune early and 
often to shape the base right from 
the start. Keep hedges wide at the 
base to let all the leaves receive 
some light. 


Weeds and Lawns 


Intensive cultiva- 
tion exterminates 
weeds. It is better to 
prevent them than to 
pull them up when es- 
tablished. Keep the 
soil stirred often with a rake or 
harrow. Rotate crops to prevent 
weeds and drive them out. 

It is not necessary to pull out 
annual weeds. If these are cut they 
will not seed. Biennial weeds such 
as mullein, wild carrot, field or bull 
thistle can also be prevented from 





seeding by keeping their flowers 
mowed off. Perennials such as 
burdock, plantain, Canada thistle, 
toad flax, liveforever, and many 
grasses should be removed and their 
holes filled up with compost and 
seed. Weed these out in the fall, as 
in the spring crab grass especially 
is apt to get into bare spots. If 
once established this is hard to get 
rid of. Remove the whole root if 
possible. 

Weeds come up on newly-sown 
lawns. Use cover fertilizer instead 
of manure to prevent this and the 
best cleaned grass seed. Sow thick- 
ly. Mow often in summer especially 
on old lawns for weeds do not stand 
as much cutting as grass. If they 
cannot be mowed, cut the plant 
below the surface of the ground with 
a knife (there is a new one just on 
the market which is admirable). 
Whenever a weed is dug up in a 
lawn a mixture of compost, seed, 
and fertilizer should be put in its 
place. 


A Plan for the Vegetable 
Garden 


The chart shown below suggests 


a plan for a vegetable garden 50’ x 
, 


75° 








How Much to Plant 


For the average-sized family — 
six people—plan to use the fol- 
lowing quantities. They will be 
about right: — 


100 ft. of rows 
Garrats... Ie oS 
String Beans.. 100 


“ec “ “cc 


Lima Beans .. 100 “ “ “ 
Tomato ...... 24 plants 
Eon Plant... 12 ~ 
Pepoers 635... mo 
Cucumbers... 6 hills 
Melons....... i, = 


Summer Squash 8 
Late Squash... 12 
Early Corn... 30 
Late Corn.... 50 
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REAL oF 4 


SOIL 17 3 
NUTRITION &~ 


What vitamins are to \ / li P 
human life, mitrogen is \\ ; a 
to plant life. 

Both are essentials. “The Essence 

‘ of Fertility” 

Lacking sufficient nitrogen, soil , Se TH 
becomes poor and impoverished and / 
yields grudgingly. When oD /) 


SODUS y 
HUMUS yy 


The Essence of Fertility | aa Y/) 











is added, the soil is enriched; its 
productiveness is increased. For 
tests prove Sopus Humus richest in nitrogen. It is therefore 
the most economical humus to buy. 

A sweet, odorless fertilizer which can be used near the 
house or in it. 

If you are farmer, gardener, flower grower, nurseryman, 
estate manager or greenskeeper, Sodus Humus will prove of 
inestimable value to you. 

Make its acquaintance through our trial two-bushel sack. 
You will say it is a wonder-worker. 

We will send you, free, ‘‘Humus and its Relation to Plant 
Growth,”’ a book well worth reading, if you will ask us. 


SODUS DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
193 Main Street Benton Harbor, Mich. 





























NEW HARDY GOLDEN YELLOW ROSE 
Mrs. CALVIN COOLIDGE 


One of the Most Popular Roses Ever Introduced 


HIS wonderful new golden yellow rose, which we are introducing, is the best all-around yellow rose 
that we have ever grown. It is similar in habit to Ophelia and Mme. Butterfly, but in color, deep 
golden yellow, which deepens into a rich orange yellow as the flower develops. Most of the yellow 
roses now grown lose their color and lighten as the flower develops, but this variety deepens and is the 
best keeping variety after being cut that we have. It is equally as desirable for outdoor blooming as it 
is for growing in the greenhouse. This variety has splendid foliage, very distinct, dark green, and is a 
remarkable producing sort. 
Extra strong two-year-old 
fieldgrown plants, $1.50 
each, $15.00 per dozen; 
strong one-year-old field- 
rown plants, $1.00 each, 
10.00 per dozen. 


These will be sent postpaid 
by. mail on receipt of the above 
prices. These plants can be 
planted just as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground. 


For complete list of 
roses, S€ our nursery 
list maied on appli- 
cation. 


Cw 


Abelia Grandiflora 
or Rupestris 


A BEAUTIFUL small 
i shrub, almost evergreen, 
the flowers of which resemble 
or suggest the Trailing Ar- 
butus; is of graceful habit. It 
has small green, pointed, 
glossy leaves, turning to a 
bronze towards Fall. The 
flowers are white, tubular- 
shaped, which are produced 
along the branches in abun- 
dance from early Summer un- 
til Fall, one of the most beau- 
tiful small-sized shrubs, should 
in every garden. 


Strong plants from 
round 50c each, 
above prices. 


F. R. PIERSON 


Tarrytown, New York 
Catalogues on Application 




















25 of them make a pound! The nursery concern will 


Sb bb bbb bb bbb bbb bbb» bp -p-1 
Poor Saps Are Not Wanted 


A Pecan tree, 16 years old, has been purchased by 
a Monticello (Fla.) nursery company for $2500, accord- 
ing to a news item from that State. It has been bearing 
for nine years, it is said, and its nuts are so large that 


strip the tree of all grafting parts and will use them 
for improving its stock. 


In addition to paying $2500 for the tree, the con- 
cern has expended a like sum for an attorney to protect 
its rights, so that the variety cannot be propagated for 
ten years from the time the tree is put on the market. 


PERHAPS nurserymen will be soon discussing pedi- 
gree, and well-bred Saps will be sold in cans like 
maple syrup to enrich a grower's stock. Imagine the 
hauteur (no pun intended) of an elm with a distin- 
quished “family tree"! 
But, after all, what is a tree or bush worth? 


One of our advertisers finds plenty of people who 
consider it worth hundreds of dollars to rehabilitate 
their trees. Another advertiser finds a great demand 
for full-grown trees, which, after transportation and 
planting, may cost several hundred dollars each for 
setting about barren, new estates. — 

Real estate operators often find that a $10,000 home 
may be sold for 25% more by spending about $200 
on judicious planting. 

Surely, the budget for a new home should contain a 
substantial item for planting, if we want the finished 
house to have the allure of the architect's sketch. 
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! Moons? pane Bells 
and Baby’s Breath 


Just two varieties of old favorites made possible 
this bouquet for the House Beautiful indoors. 


Special Offer: —for flowers like these 
from your own garden. Five strong 
plants of each, ter gem in all for $2.25. 
Value $2.50. Double quantity, just twice 
as many of each kind, $4.00. 


Order today, and request Catalog B, 
describing full assortment of ornamental 
plants. Sent free except to distant States. 


Moons’ ‘Nurseries 
MORRISVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


which is 1 mile from 


Cea 





The Newer Shades in Roses 


Such as Coral, Old Gold, Saffron Yellow, Terra Cotta and Oriental Red are ob- 
tained by planting Pernetiana Roses, and these roses are only a success when 
budded upon Rosomanes Stock. This distinction is quite noticeable in the rose 
Los Angeles which proves a failure when budded upon any other stock. 


We submit, therefore, that this discrimination is a great advance and a most im- 
portant factor in producing the popular colors so much in demand at the present 
day, and up to the present has not been appreciated by the rose one. 

anetti 


2 Jur a brid Tea and Perpetual Roses are budded upon Multiflora and 
toc. 


Hardness of wood is essential, as soft wooded roses die back badly when set out. 
Our plants have well ripened wood. Nowhere can you buy stronger plants. 


May we send you our Catalogue ?—It is different, as we do not pass along 
the description of the Hybridists as the roses grow in Europe but as they grow in 
our Nursery, always stating defects as well as merits. 


ROBERT EVANS HUGHES, Rose Specialist 
Box 22 (Near Buffalo) WILLIAMSVILLE, N. Y. 4 , 
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Cut Easily 
and Last 
for Years 


Fine materials, 
expert work- 
manship, and 
convenience 
distinguish 
Wiss Pruning 
Shears. They 
cut easier and 
last longer 
than ordinary 
shears selling 
at the same 
price. Be sure 


to ask for 
WISS. 


No. 309. A new pat- 
tern, hammer forged, 
and tempered to hold 
its edge a long time. 
Unbreakable frame, 
non-pinching handles. 
Blade removable for 
sharpening or replace- 
ment. 0. 


No. 109. Frame made 
of drop forged steel, 
with blades of finest 
cutlery steel. Outlasts 
.a dozen ordinary 
pruners, and cuts 
easily through heavy 
branches. Blade re- 
movable for sharpen- 
ing or replacement. 
$3.50. 


Add 10% West of Denver 


wiss 
Wonderful Cutters 


J. Wiss & Sons Co., Newark, N. J. 





STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 


Suitable Designs of Iron Fence 
and Gates for town houses, sub- 
urban homes, country estates 


and all other properties. Also 
Chain Link Wire Fence. 

We invite correspondence 
with those who are interested. 
Estimates furnished. 

Write for book of designs 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 


“The World’s Greatest Iron 
Fence Builders’”’ 
219 Stewart Block, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Sales and Construction Representatives in 
Principal Cities 








THE ATLANTIC TREASURY 
OF CHILDHOOD STORIES 
Compiled by Mary D. Hutchinson Hodgkins 
Profusely Wlustrated, 416 pages, decorative cover and 
jacket in color. $3.50 

The Atlantic Monthly Book Shop, 8 Arlington St., Boston 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





THE CURIOSITY BOX 


W E are glad to receive from our readers letters which contain definite 

information about ingenious devices or helpful discoveries about the 
house, its planning, its equipment, its running, or its grounds and gardens. 
For such material as we can use in this column we will pay from one to 


three dollars. 
by a stamped envelope. 


NE of Life’s minor frictions 

has been solved by N. R. M., 
of California, who tells us about her 
solution as follows: — 


I wonder how many of your readers 
when vexed because a swinging door 
would not open inwardly unless someone 
went into the next room and pushed it, 
have solved the vexatious problem as 
simply as we did? We had an inexpen- 
sive curved handle fastened above the 
hand plate — which is ornamental, and 
such a convenience for opening the door. 


* * * 


NOTHER group of good sug- 

gestions comes from Mrs. 

M. I. C., of Kansas. The first one 
is this: — 

For cleaning windows in a new house 

I have found old safety razor blades are 


the best things for removing the stuck- 
on paint and plaster. 


* * * 


HE next suggestion is in regard 

to Mrs. C’s. attractive sun- 
porch, which she describes as 
follows: — 


We planned our sunporch to be an 
extra guestroom. A closet at one end 
contains a folding bed which quickly 
converts the room into a bedroom when 
needed. At other times the wicker 
furniture and gay chintz make it a 
pleasant sitting-room, and it is so placed 
in connection with the kitchen that it is 
easy to serve a meal on the gate-legged 
table when we wish. The windows are 
on ball-bearing rollerswhich have proved 
quite satisfactory. 


* * * 


HE last suggestion is for a 
little device in a closet which is 


| well worth duplicating if you are 


building a new house. This is it: — 


Across one end of my closet I had the 
carpenter slant the baseboard and put 
on a cleat high enough so that when | 
am putting shoes in the closet I can 
place the heels of my shoes over the 
cleat, and the toes will not touch the 
floor. This is a great convenience when 
I am running the oil mop over the floor, 
as it saves picking up the shoes and 


slippers. 


Material not accepted will not be returned unless accompanied 


LTHOUGH Mrs. W. H. B. lives 

in New Jersey now, she says 
that traces of her New England up- 
bringing cling to her still, and in 
trying to put one of them into prac- 
tice she made the following original 
discovery. Mrs. W. H. B., says: — 


My New England training had taught 
me that no good housekeeper tolerates 
uneven window shades throughout the 
house. My family was incorrigible in 
this particular, and the approach to my 
home was always a disappointment to 
me, and a cause for fresh resolves toward 
a wholesale reformation. One glad day 
I purchased a small box of tiny stickers 
in the shape of gold arrows. On each 
window frame, so many inches from the 
sill | stuck an arrow with the under- 
standing that the youngest member of 
the family was expected to halt his 
shade at that golden warning. Ad- 
monitions had failed ignominiously, but 
that little paper somehow turned the 
trick. Now the house appears from the 
outside like a home, and not like a 
neglected schoolhouse! 


* * * 


O many uses may be made of an- 

cient crocks and jars nowadays 
that the following suggestion from 
Mrs. J. A., of Delaware, will inter- 
est many readers, no doubt. She 
says: — 


Are you always on the lookout for 
quaint crocks and earthenware jars to 
use for flower holders with your antique 
furniture? If so, doubtless you have 
learned by sad experience that many 
which you would like to use (or have 
used!) will allow enough moisture to 
come through the unglazed portion of 
the bottom to ruin a table top in a very 
short time. I have discovered that 
painting the bottoms of all the crocks 
and jars with two coats of house paint 
will make them water tight. If you 
have white paint on hand and are fas- 
tidious you may color it the tone of 
your earthenware by the addition of a 
little oil color such as is sold in artist’s 
tubes. Then no one can detect the 
painted bottoms. 


** ¥ 


HE same contributor also sends 
the following suggestion which 
will be an excellent one to keep in 
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HORSFORD’S 


Hardy Plants 


VERMONT GROWN 


= OUR experience of over 

thirty years in growing 
; and handling HARDY 
PLANTS that have stood 


Vermont winters assures you 
of obtaining stock of “‘iron-clad” 3 
hardiness. The severe winter and 
slowly developing spring season en- 
able us to serve you over an extended 


y period, 


F It means that you can still have time 
after your Garden has started, and the 
ground is well warmed, to fill in the 
> losses with plants not too far advanced, 
an almost “sure to grow” condition. 


1, 


VeNOe 


And too, if your home is North, 
or you have a summer home in the 
Northland, plants from here can 3 
be shipped long after others have 
stopped, and there is a guarantee of 
: “HARDY PLANTS FROM A 
@ HARDY CLIMATE?” for your satis- 
faction another season, 

Our catalog is ready. Not only 
are the plants offered suitable for the $ 
North, but the lists of Perennials, in- 
, Cluding Peonies, Iris, Phlox, and 
especially Lilies, are most complete. 
There are Rockery and Alpine Plants, 
& Native Ferns and Orchids, Evergreens, 

Trees, Shrubs, Roses, and Vines. A 
copy will be gladly sent you for your 
name on a postal. 


F. H. HORSFORD 
CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 


America’s Hardiest Plant Nursery 
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Irises—Peonies 
Phloxes— 
Gladioli 


We Grow the World’s Finest 





Send Today for Our 
Free 1925 Catalogue 





RAINBOW GARDENS 


Jefferson Highway 
Farmington - Minnesota 























GLADIOLI 
BULBS BULBS 
Orders Orders Orders 


Yes, we have them both and still have more of The 
Best in the World Glad bulbs, both plain and ruffied 


varieties, at rare bargains to fill more orders. 
Illustrated catalog free. Write to-day. 
JOHN H. McKIBBIN 
1311 Division Street 


BULBS 


GOSHEN, IND. 











The Quare Women 
By LUCY FURMAN 
Wiz a eo + blending of humor and 

pathos, Miss Furman tells the story of 

six young women who an the first rural 
social settlement in the Kentucky moun- 
ins, $2.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY Book SHOP 
8 Arlington Street - Boston (17), Mass. 
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May we send you our 
1925 catalog of the finest 
Gladioli in Creation? 
It tells more about 
Goop Gtaps than any 
catalog you have read. 


In it you will find The 
World’s Best—The 
Hybridizer’s Best —The 
Introducer’s Best, in fact 
it is America’s leading 
guide to the most 
beautiful and rare of 
these greatest-of-all 
summer and autumn 
flowers. 


A post card brings 
you your copy 


NORTH RIVER FARMS | 


“ The Home of the World's | 
Best Gladioli"’ 


Marshfield, Box B, Massachusetts | 
































Enjoy Waterlilies 
cAll Summer Long 


OU can have these dainty flowers 


— white, pink, yellow, purple, 
red —from mid-June to autumn. 
No trouble, for a tub or pool, a little 
soil and plenty of water, meet their 
needs. 


My New Catalogue 
of Waterlilies 


gives full details of pool building; 
pictures and describes the finest 
Waterlilies in cultivation; tells you 
how to have an uncommon garden. 
Send today for a copy. 


WILLIAM TRICKER 
663 Forest St., Arlington, New Jersey 

















KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and Power Lawn Mower 
A Practical, Proven P: ower Cultivator y 
for Gardeners, Suburban- 
ites, Truckers, Florists 
Fruit Growers, 
Nurserymen and 


Lawnwork. Catalog 
American Farm Machine 
Co. “2594 University Ave. XG Free 
SE., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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mind the next few months. This is 
it: — 

Wooden frames of discarded window 
screens can be made most useful for 
your flower and vegetable gardens. Re- 
move the old wire and tack cheesecloth 
in its place on the frames. If you are 
arranging a large frame with no middle 
support it may be advisable first to tack 
a piece of lath across the middle to pre- 
vent the cheesecloth from sagging. 
These frames will serve many useful 
purposes in the garden. 


* * * 


THRIFTY thought comes from 
Mrs. M. G. B., of Illinois, who 


| has made a practical use of her 


coffee cans. How many of us have 
looked regretfully at these per- 
fectly good and clean containers as 
we tossed them into the ash can. 
Here is a suggestion for making use 
of a few of them: — 

It seemed a shame to throw away 
those perfectly good tin coffee cans in 
the one-, two-, and three-pound sizes. 
A thought came to me when I| saw some 
new containers in a department store at 


| exorbitant prices that these coffee cans 


could be used for just this purpose. | 
decided to try my hand at making 
them, so bought some flat white paint, 
as well as some yellow and white enam- 
els. I used six of the smallest size cans, 
and two each of the two-pound and five- 
pound sizes. First | washed them well 
to remove all odor of coffee. Next I ap- 
plied a coat of the flat paint, on the out- 
side only. When this was dry I gave 
the cans a coat of white enamel, and 
when that was perfectly dry | outlined 
an oval-shaped ring in yellow in the 
centre of each can. In the middle of each 
ring | printed in yellow the name of the 
contents which would later fill the can. 
| left the larger cans for sugar and flour, 
but they are also a very good size for 
cereals. The one-pound size baking- 
powder cans could be treated the same 
way, and be excellent for spices, as they 


| are air-tight. 





* * * 


HERE are possibilities in other 
articles which are usually dis- 
carded in the household, and Miss 
N. D. D., of California, has dis- 
covered some clever ways to con- 
vert these outcast treasures into 
new phases of usefulness. These are 
her suggestions: — 
The round-topped kitchen chair with 
a spindle back has several possibilities 
for making it presentable to do duty in 
the breakfast-nook or bedroom, or it 
may even be used as a desk chair. 
Painting it in a two-color scheme is the 
simple recipe for the conversion of the 
chairs. One good-looking chair thus 
treated had the curved top and legs 
painted black, while the spindles and 
seat were given a coat of cream color. 
Blue and white enamel, or jade and 
black are two other up-to-date ways of 
transforming the commonplace kitchen 
chair. A second way to hide its lowly 
origin, and give it a quaint cottage air, 
is to use a cretonne slip-cover. 


HE second suggestion for one 

of these Cinderella transforma- 
tions, from Miss N. D. D., is as 
follows: — 


When you discard your revolving 
piano-stool for one of the more modern 


1925 


benches, the round stool can be used 
for a seat for the dressing-table, if at- 
tractively covered with a cretonne slip- 
cover. Fit the top exactly with a smooth 
piece of material, and then let the 
flounce, or valance, flare slightly, like a 
skirt, to cover the flaring legs of the 
stool. The revolving stool must be 
made just the right height, but once 
this is determined the seat must be 
made stationary so the valance will 
remain long enough. A kitchen stool 
also makes a good foundation for a slip 
cover. In some cases, however, you 
will want to shorten the legs before 
making the cover to fit the stool. 


ERE is an admirable sugges- 
tion for use on your next bak- 
ing-day. It comes from Mrs. 
D. D. H., of Kansas, who says: — 


I am always getting a panful of 
something that should have — been 
weighed, when | suddenly discover that 
| don’t know the weight to allow for the 
pan, and either have to weigh another 
pan and pour the material into it, or 
guess at the weight. Sometimes this is 
most inconvenient, so the other day 
when | was canning cherries | stopped 
long enough at the beginning of the 
process to weigh several of the pans | 
use most, and entered these weights in 
the back of my cookbook. 


RS. D. D. H., also contributes 
the following: — 


I discovered that in running my 
vacuum cleaner over a Wilton rug some 
oil dropped out of it and made a spot on 
the rug. | rubbed common cooking 
soda into the rug vigorously, and then 
brushed it out with one of the sturdy 
little brushes with which a well-known 
firm keeps us supplied. Looking down 
at the rug now, as | write, I cannot see 
where the spot was. 





T is not too soon to be getting 

ready for the spring work in the 
garden, and many of you will want 
to make one of these ingenious 
boxes described by L. W. H., of 
New York, as follows: — 

There is nothing handier around the 
garden than a garden box— just a 
plain box with low sides and a handle. 
It serves for carrying plants when 
transplanting, for gathering vegetables 
or flowers, and as a receptacle for shears, 
trowel, garden dibble, and other small 
implements. To make such a box, get a 
substantial but light-weight packing box, 
size about 12” or 14” by 18” or 20”. Draw 
a pencil line around it about 4” from 
the bottom, and then saw the box in 
two on the line. Run a plane along the 
sawed edges, and the box is made. Fora 
handle get a wooden barrel hoop, cut 
out a section of suitable length, and 
nail it on the two sides, exactly cen- 
tred. It is well to use nails that go 
through, about four penny, so that they 
may be clenched on the inside. That is 
all — unless the artistic member of the 
family cares to apply paint. 














A Bonanza! 
for Dahlia-Lovers 


12 Prize Dahlias at One- 
Third Their Real Value 


By a very special arrangement we are 
able to offer a limited number of this 
choice Dahlia collection, consisting of 
12 exhibition Dahlias in 12 named 
varieties at a truly remarkable price 
concession — An opportunity you can- 
not afford to miss for it is Unlikely to 
occur again. 


Remember — These os names ~g er 
— sold for less than $1.0 

fore — They are all eabibition: varethes 
that will be the pride of your garden for 


years to come. 


The Collection (12 Prize 
Don’t fail to order at once 


! 
i] 














MTT 


Dahlias always sold hither- 
to at $1.00 each) for....... 


N. B. Better send for our Book for Garden 
Lovers— 25c the copy, free with order. 


58th St. and Madison Ave., N. Y. City 
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Gardens Maia ns 
Thrive when 
Properly Fed! 


Luxuriant a and gardens are 
easily obtained 

Plants thrive runes ey are fed (rn 
at the proper time A proper 
food, even as you and 


NATURAL GUANO 


Sheep Manure 100% Pure 


Contains all the natural, vital 
elements of a ona fertilizing 
agent, including — phos- 
oric acid, pa ~ aa— 
HUMUS! 






















ai 


> 


Unadultera with garbage, 
tankage, straw or any other dead 
ma 

Distributed in neat gontetanm. 
5-Ib., 10-Ib., 25-Ib., 50-Ib., 100-Ib. 

If your dealer does not handle 

ATURAL GUANO, ag a 
direct. qe or free lea 

“ How ~ “Beaud ful 
Lawns oa Gar 


Natural Gases Co. 
808 S. ese St., Aurora, Ill. 
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SHEEP MANURE 


MATURES OWN PLANT FOOD 


AM 
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Natural Sete Company 


AURORA, ILLINOIS. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


EN BUN LE RUROTLR 


Roses by the armful, Roses for vases, bas- 
kets or buttonhole, Rose abundance from 
June until frost—such are the rewards 
wecan a you, at reasonable cost, 

if you invest in the famous 


Dreer Dozen Everblooming 
Hybrid—Tea Roses 


Tested and found worthy, in widely 
diflering —— the following 12 


Everyone of them is a gem in de- 
pendability: — 
Caroline Testout—the bright sat- 
iny rose beauty that won Portland 
fame as ‘‘ The Rose City.’ 
Duchess of Wellington—A deep 
coppery saffron yellow of delight- 
ful fragrance, 
tiful in its d li 
Shapely buds, per- 





Hadley—B 
i, 7 
fect fi 
Kaiser 4 . usta Victoria — soft 
pearly white, tinted lemon center. 
Lady - Bese sander toe oly aoe s shade 
of flesh pink and delightfully scented 
Los Angeles—Flame pink toned coral, ‘with 
translucent gold at base. 
Miss Lolita Armour—a symp) pow ¢ of coral red, 
coppery shadings and rich golden yello 
Mme. Edouard Herriot—the famous Red ietenes A bright cerlse red. 
Daily Mail Rose—coral red, yellowand Rose Marie—a great producer of lovely 
ings passing into shrimp pink. _rose pink beauties. 
Radiance—Brilliant os with salmon Wm. F. Dreer—Soft, silvery shell- 
pink and yellow sh: pink with rich golden yellow base. 


Any of above seutetion, in strong two-year old plants, 
00 each, $11.00 per dozen 
One of each of the poster 12 beauties — a fine collection, for $11.00 
For complete descriptions of these soe scores of other 
varieties of merit see t! 
DREER GARDEN BOOK 


The yo ye annual edition abounds with practical garden suggestions espe- 
cially written b: —. Whether you aspire to a finer flower garden, a more 
uctive vegetabl > eee better lawns or unusual plants for home garden, it is 
Feasonably sure that, if it’s worth-while, we offer it! The Garden Book is free for 
the asking. Please mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Carolina H 


Carolina Hemlock 


(Tsuga caroliniana) 


“As you know I consider this tree (Carolina 
Hemlock) the handsomest conifer we can grow in 
— Prof. C. 8. Sargent, Director 
Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Massachu- 


New England.”’ 


setts, October, 1923. 


Introduced to cultivation by Harlan P. Kelsey 


Each 
Fine specimens, 2-3 ft. 
Fine specimens, 3—4 ft. 
Fine specimens, 4-5 ft. 
5% Discount for cash with order 


Send for new catalog of 


KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 


HARLAN P. KELSEY 
Hardy American Plants 
Salem, Mass. 


lock (7'suga caroli 
Many rare plants from the 
Arnold Arboretum 
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GARDEN FURNITURE 


Aes/2rs 





Bird Bath : 


Light Granite Finish 


FELSTONE 4s 2 richly handsome 
and durable synthetic stone com- 
pounded of white Portland @ment, 
whife crystals (instead of ordiin- ¥ 
ary sand) crushed whitemarble & 
and black stone cryste/s, fash-9 
toned in charmin 28 ‘styles and 


Cofa/ogue on Request 


cS a the FELSTONE COMPANY "* 


Biltmore ~ North Carolina. | 














AMONG 
OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


HOSE of our readers who have 

been following the monthly 
procession of our covers during the 
past year or so are, no doubt, con- 
gratulating themselves on recogniz- 
ing in this month’s cover the work 
of Forrest W. Orr who designed 
the cover of our issue for June 1923. 
This was submitted in our Second 
Cover Competition. Our Third 
Cover Competition was brought to 
a successful close on February 7 
with a total of 1060 entries. An an- 
nouncement of the winners in this 
Competition, together with a list of 
those designs receiving honorable 
mention, is printed on page 473 of 
this issue. It is very encouraging to 
us to note that each year the gen- 
eral tone of the designs submitted in 
these annual competitions reaches a 
higher level of excellence. 


* * * 


PEAKING of Competitions, the 

announcement of the results of 
our Small House Competition ap- 
pears on page 471 this month. In 
addition to the prize winners and 
those houses receiving an honorable 
mention, a number of other entries 
were received that we shall take 
pleasure in presenting in the pages 
of the House Beautiful. 


* * * 


RS. JOHN CARROLL PER- 

KINS, an account of whose 
achievement with her own garden 
we are printing this month, is one 
of the Governing Board of the 
Seattle Garden Club besides being 
a member of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society and a Fellow 
of the Royal Horticultural Society of 
England. We have received from 
Mrs. Perkins a varied list of subjects 
for garden lectures for which she 
is available for engagements this 
spring. The announcement of an 
International Flower Exhibition 
which opened in Holland last month 
at Heemstede, a suburb of Haarlem, 
is of peculiar interest to House 
Beautiful readers, as Mrs. Francis 
King has been appointed by the 
Garden Club of America as their 
representative at this Exhibition 
where she is also to serve on the 
Honorary Jury. The Exhibition 
will continue for three months. 


* * * 


N this country three flower shows 
have engrossed the attention of 
the earnest gardener: the Eleventh 
Annual International Flower Show 


at New York, March 16 to 21, at the 
Grand Central Palace; the Seventh 
National Flower Show at Kansas 
City, Missouri, March 21 to 28, con- 
ducted by the Society of American 
Florists; and the First Annual 
Flower Show at Cleveland, March 
28 to April 4, in the Auditorium. 
$30,000 and more in prizes will be 
given at each one of these shows. 


* * * 


APS are always _ intensely 

fascinating subject-matter, 
but when they are old maps their 
fascination is doubled. Captain 
E. Armitage McCann, the author 
of the article ‘New Uses for Old 
Maps,’ we suspect has charted 
many an interesting course around 
the globe about which he now writes 
so knowingly. In addition to being 
an author he is also a well-known 
maker of ship models, one of his 
best-known being a model of the 
‘Torrens,’ a name which should 
thrill any lover of Joseph Conrad’s 


stories. 
* * * 


MONG the architects whose 
work is presented in this 
issue are some whose names are 
already familiar to our readers as 
well as one or two with whom they 
may not feel so well acquainted: 
Walker & Gillette, Charles S. 
Keefe, and James W. O’Connor 
of New York; Mellor, Meigs & 
Howe of Philadelphia; Thomas P. 
Robinson of Boston; and Edward 
L. Palmer, Jr. of Baltimore. 
Edwin Bonta’s series of articles 
‘The Small-House Primer’ which 
will run through three more issues 
of the House Beautiful will be 
published next fall in book form as 
an Atlantic Monthly Press publica- 
tion. We have been much gratified 
at the interest evidenced in Mr. 
Bonta’s articles both by inquiries 
on the above point and by the floods 
of letters which have poured in in 
response to the ‘What is Wrong 
with This House’ and ‘What is 
Wrong with This Room’ contests. 


* * * 


HOSE who believe that going 

back to the farm to live close 
to nature is to lead ‘the simple life’ 
would do well to read David Stone 
Kelsey’s Rural Guide, another pub- 
lication of the Atlantic Monthly 
Press which was brought out last 
month. ‘To farm,’ says Mr. Kel- 
sey, ‘you must have enthusiasm, 
businesslike attitude, well-kept ac- 
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The Gladiolus is one of the 
most satisfactory flowers grown 
and there is no reason why every 
family cannot enjoy this grand flower— 
it is as easy to grow as the potato. 

Bloom from duly to frost if you 
plant a few bulbs each month from 
April to July. 

For TWO DOLLARS we will send 50 
y Bulbs of our Grand Prize Mixture, which 

covers every conceivable shade in the 
% Gladiolus kingdom. 

Each year we sell thousands of these bulbs 
and have received numerous testimonials as to 
their merits. 

Order Your Bulbs Now so as to have them 
to plant when you begin making your garden. 


Simple cultural directions in package 













Mail this advertisement, or present at our store, with Check, Money Order, Cash or 
Stamps, and secure this splendid collection, sent prepaid to any point in the U. S. east 
of the Mississippi. For points West and Canada add 25c—($2.25) 


Our 1925 Spring Seed Annual sent on request 


Simpillale | 


30-32 Barclay St., New York City 





Large Shade Trees-Low Prices 


ERE at Harrisons’ Nurseries are the Shade 
Trees needed to make your place comfortable 
during the hot months. Norway Maples, Red and 
White Oaks in sizes up to 30 ft. high. Priced so 
reasonably you do not need to wait half a lifetime 
for small trees to grow big. You can enjoy shade 
and beauty now 


We also have a large stock of fine specimen Ever- 

greens — American Arborvitae, Norway Spruce 

and other desirable species 

Write for special circular and our big illustrated 

72-page Catalog — both free Neves Mate 


the Shade Tree forMillions 
o 
J.G-HARRISON & 80! 
BERLIN 





Berlin, Maryland 























BOOK LOVERS 


will find at the 


ARLINGTON anp MARLBOROUGH STREETS, BOSTON 
in addition to the publications of the Atlantic Monthly Com- 
pany, choice selections of beautifully illustrated imported 
books for children and grown-ups. The best in recent fiction, 
biography and travel. 
ORDERS WILL ALSO BE FILLED, POSTPAID, 
ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
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Time and Trespass-Proof 


Fence enclosure of the suburban home or country estate 
assures privacy by protecting against intrusion — yet it 
detracts not at all from the natural beauty of the lawn and 
A landscape. Whether your choice inclines you toward the f 
| | dignified and substantial Wrought Iron Fence and Entrance lI 

Gates, or to the practical and less expensive Chain Link Wire % 
























(Ab) p - “ 

l i Fence, you will be interested in I 

f i CINCINNATI 

i . 

| NEW YORK 

Nib) {RON 8 

i Oe co 

(AO) 

lt | Stewart designs in plain and ornamental Iron Fences and Gates are de- 

ni lightfully attractive, and sufficiently diverse to permit a wide choice in 
expressing individuality. The enduring service of a good Stewart Fence | 
makes it an investment for generations. We will welcome an oppor- 

(6) tunity, also, to collaborate with you or your architect in developing % 

| | special designs. | 

(Ab) The popular Chain Link Lawn and Estate Fence of the Stewart-Afco * 

| | standard is a most satisfying property enclosure, — always in good taste | 
and lastingly durable. The wire fabric is galvanized after weaving 

(16) and is as long lived as the heavy galvanized pipe framework. We offer “ 

| | a choice of heights, weights and size of mesh which satisfies the require- | 

A Li ments of the modest home or the landed estate. pt 

OD . 

lI I Catalog of either Iron or Wire Fence Degigns on re- \ 

A quest — or our near-by representative will be glad to A 

I i consult with you. I 

ale The Stewart Iron Works Co. © 

I ) INCORPORATED I 

(NA) 219 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 





and in the Eastern States 


American Fence Construction Co. . 
INCORPORATED 
128 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Agents and Representatives in all Principal Cities 
















CHAIN LINK 
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Lilacs bring thoughts of sweet, old-fashioned gardens. The large, fragrant 
flower clusters of lilacs give charming beauty to garden and lawn in ear- 
liest spring. 

Our “HIGHLAND PARK COLLECTION” thrives in any fertile soil. 


6 Varieties—$10.00 


De Miribel. Single, bluish vio- Chas. Joly. Deep wine red 
let color. changing to light purple red. 
Pasteur. Single, vinous red Mme. Abel Chatenay. Double; 
turning to black red. ure white. 
Rai Albert. Buds purple, ex- res. Loubert. Double, pur- 
panding to shaded mauve. plish red. 

Write for our free beautiful thirty-two page Catalogue “H”’, illustrated in colors de- 


scribing fruits, berries, evergreens, nut and shade trees and flowering shrubs. We can 
supply your needs whether they be for a single shrub or the landscaping of a hundred 


acres. 
GLEN BROTHERS, Inc. 
Nurserymen and Landscape Architects 
GLENWOOD NURSERY 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
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Wonderful offer for Rose-lovers. You can 
have real Roses like the florists raise for a 
reasonable amount of money. All strong 
growers; many colors; richly fragrant. 


10 One-Year Roses $19° 


Monthly Bloomers—No words of praise can ad- 
equately convey the extreme beauty of this 
glorious collection o n sel d roses. e 
vigorous, healthy growth, profuseness of bloom, 
exquisite colorings and beautiful formation of 
the flowers make this an unrivalled offer. 


10 Two-Year Roses $390 


Monthly Bloomers—The best bloomers for the 
garden are included in this collection. Plants 
are of good size and offer unusual value, having been selected 
from the best varieties that have come from Europe and Amer- 
ica. They embrace all colors, will bloom all summer, and all 
will be found highly desirable. 


10 Three-Year Size Roses $500 


Monthly Bloomers—In this collection we have grouped together 10 
of the finest Hybrid Tea Garden Roses of the three-year size for 
summer blooming. Not only does the collection represent all colors 
shows many beautiful sh 








e 
superior merit and especially adapted to our climatic conditions. 
Each is a perfect gem in its particular color and form. 


10—1-yr. Hardy Climbers or 10 Hardy June Roses $1.00 
10—2-yr. Hardy Climbers or 10 Hardy June Roses 3.00 a 
10—3-yr. Hardy Climbers or 10 Hardy June Roses 5.00 REE! 
All collections will be carefully packed and safe delivery is guaranteed. 
Orders booked now for delivery any time up to June 15th. 


THE McGREGOR BROS. COMPANY 
Box 311 Springfield, Ohio U.S.A. 
The Greatest Rose Producing Center in the World 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


counts, volume of business, good 
equipment, adequate buildings, a 
specialty, good house, garden, good 
seed, good blooded stock and money 


crop.’ 
* * * 


E quite agree with Ruth 

Dean, landscape architect 
of the Monroe Douglas Robinson 
house which is shown in_ this 
number, that the function of the 
landscape architect is not the mere 
planting of a house, but embraces 
the greater responsibility for the 
design of its whole surroundings. 
It is interesting to compare Miss 
Dean’s list of garden books with 
those which appeared in these 
columns last month: — 


My list of indispensables includes the 
three books published by English 
Country Life called Gardens Old and New, 
and the three books of plates by Inigo 
Triggs called Formal Gardens of England 
and Scotland. Also all of Miss Jekyll’s 
books, Gardens for Small Country 
Houses, Wall and Water Gardens, 
Colour Schemes for the Flower Garden, 
and so forth. 

For Italian detail I use again Inigo 
Triggs’s books of plates, the standard 
book, The Gardens of Italy, by E. March 
Phillips and Arthur T. Bolton, Mr. Guy 
Lowell’s two books on Italian Villas and 
Farm Houses, and The Work of Charles 
A. Platt. 

For American detail there is nothing 
better than the White Pine Series of 
Architectural Monographs, published by 
Mr. Russell F. Whitehead. 

For French, Des divers styles de jardins 
by M. Fouquier and A. Duchene, besides 
the various books of plants of Versailles, 
Chateaux de France anciens et modernes, 
published by Massin. 

For Spanish gardens, Mildred 
Stapley’s extensive work. 

For cultural books | swear by Mr. 
Liberty Hyde Bailey’s entire list, and 
use his Standard Cyclopedia of Horti- 
culture for constant reference. Another 
book | find very useful and also absorb- 
ing is Roses for All Climates by Thomas. 
The Tree Book by Julia Rogers is a more 
popular treatise on trees, easy to read 
and likable. 


* * * 


E are glad to print the fol- 
lowing notice: — 


In the Arden Gallery, 599 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, the New York 
Chapter of The American Society of 
Landscape Architects will hold their 
Second Annual Exhibit of Garden 
Photographs from March 17 through 
April 18. Notable works of sculpture 
suitable for the garden and specially 
designed furniture executed by skilled 
artisans will also be displayed. 


* * * 


T this time of year we feel that 

it is particularly appropriate 

to recommend to our readers — 

especially our New England readers 

—the general rules laid down by 

the Society for the Preservation of 
Native New England Plants: — 


The adequate protection of our wild 
flowers so that a sufficient supply will be 
preserved for the enjoyment of future 
generations depends to-day on co- 
operation by everybody. There must be 
developed a general understanding of 
what the needs are. Local organiza- 
tions, where they exist, can answer 
questions about local needs. Where 


they do not yet exist, friends of the wild 
flowers should combine to organize 
them. But there are some general rules 
which should be universally followed. 

One of these is moderation. Never 
gather too many flowers of one kind in 
the same locality, however common it 
may appear. Another rule is to pick the 
rarer perennials with care. If the roots 
come up easily when you pull them, like 
those of the bluebells, always use a 
knife or scissors, so that the plant may 
come up another year, even if you have 
taken away the source of the seeds. 
Flowers not perennial, like the fringed 
gentian, should be picked very sparingly, 
if at all, because the supply of seeds is 
the only hope of the colony for the 
future. Use judgment. Do not wipe out 
roadside colonies, even of plentiful 
varieties, for picking is always more 
intensive near the highroads where 
many motors pass. Be willing to use 
occasional complete restraint in the case 
of especially rare flowers, such as the 
orchids and the arbutus. Learn all you 
can by studying local conditions. 


* * * 


EVERAL states, among them 

Illinois, Wisconsin, California, 
Maryland, Vermont, and Connecti- 
cut, have legislated for the pro- 
tection of their native wild plant 
life. We understand that in Massa- 
chusetts a bill has been formulated 
and is now proceeding on its lei- 
surely, red-taped way through the 
hands of the various committees, 
for the regulation of the picking of 
the mayflower. Meanwhile, spring 
in Boston brings a vendor on every 
other corner offering for sale quan- 
tities of little bunches of this fast- 
disappearing flower. Our native 
laurel also is in great danger of 
extermination from the inroads of 
the spring motor tourist, and from 
its use at all seasons of the year in 
immense quantities in decorations. 


* * * 


EXT month we hope to pub- 

lish the correct solution of our 
Cross-Word Puzzle cover printed 
for the February number which we 
imagine is being eagerly awaited, 
judging from the number of solu- 
tions already received and the num- 
ber of times we have had to assure 
anxious voices over the telephone 
that the puzzle was correct as 
printed and that we had not over- 
looked a mistake in Vertical No. 28 
or Horizontal No. 93, as the case 
might be. 


* * * 


EFORE the general enthusiasm 

for contests subsides, it might 
be entertaining, as well as enlight- 
ening, to conduct a Guessing Con- 
test to discover the identity of the 
Commuter’s Wife who discloses 
monthly to our absorbed gaze the 
secrets of her life through the pages 
of her diary. If we held out the en- 
ticing bait of one of Beatrice Ste- 
ven’s delightful sketches in the orig- 
inal as a prize we might have more 
correct answers than there were 
sketches to go around! 
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World’s Best 


DAHLIAS 


One hundred acres of them. We are the largest 
Dahlia growers in the World; an enviable position, 
made possible only by the appreciation of our 
superior stock by satisfied customers. 


Send for our catalogue showing the World’s 
largest and best Autumn shade Dahlia. 


Rodman Wanamaker” 


(Last year grew 13 inches in N. J.; 123 inches in 
California; 11 to 12 inches everywhere.) 


and 13 other varieties in natural colors 


The leading American Dahlia catalogue, telling 
the plain truth about nearly 600 of the World’s 
best varieties. 


Address 


PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS 


Williamstown Junction + Post Office Box E 
BERLIN, NEW JERSEY 
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BACKACHE WEEK IS HERE 
And Spades Are Trumps Again 


Anp Mother Earth is getting ready to push up daisies and to 
spread herself over our hands and faces and rugs and towels. i if 
And there will be plenty of health and appetite for those who 
have a weakness for exercise. 
And strong men will scream with emotion over sprouting Peas. 
But a month ago all was Epicurean serenity. Then, one could 
slouch before the fire and blow cigar smoke at the ruddy vision 








326-328 East 38" St. 
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The nailheads at the cor- 
ners are really screws 
made to reproduce old 
hand-forged nails. They 
come with every W. Irv- 
ing fixture or may be 
bought separately. 


hand forged 
«Golonial 
hardware. 


RADE MARK 


ARDWARE from the W. IRVING 

FORGES stamped with our trade- 
mark is truly HAND FORGED and in 
the same manner our Colonial Fore- 
fathers worked. IRVING hardware 
and fixtures are forges from authentic 
originals in our own museum gath- 
ered during twenty-five years of ex- 
haustive search. 





a The W. Irving 
Thumb Latch 
No. 149 


The W. Irving Can be supplied 


Shutter with YALE lock 
Hold-Back 
No. 408 Lighting Fixtures, Bells, Lanterns, Shoe- 


scrapers, Toasting Forks, Fireplace Sets, 


Write us or visit our shops 


425 Madison Avenue 
Telephone Murray Hill8536 ‘Telephone Vanderbilt 7602 


New York Gity. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


NLM @ 


COON 























of old Baltus Van Tassel sitting in his Sleepy Hollow kitchen, 
puffing a long, clay pipe. y 

The old Dutchman would point with pride to the festoons of 
fruit and smoked meats hanging from his rafters. And we would 
call his attention to the gayly colored jars in our preserve closet. Ni 
Surely, he never had such luscious Beets as these crimson mar- ‘ 
bles, plucked at thinning-out time; nor so many Kentucky Won- a 
der Beans as to crowd everything else; nor such pinky-gold 
peaches; nor yellow corn; nor such jams and jellies. 

He loved to mutter about his bursting barns and granaries. ! la 
But, we always put him in his place by glorifying the ‘‘Cold- 
Pack”’ rhacoe iW 

Our acquaintance ripened steadily during the long evenings ‘4 
when, nae cover of the snow, the back-yard was tuning up its 
machinery for germination. 

But now we must get back to the Earth again and work. 

And, perhaps, if we work hard we'll get strong, supple muscles 
and slim waists like we've dreamed about but never found time to 
accomplish. 

And, perhaps, we'll grow something better than the shark t 
next door and be able to drown him out when he describes his a) 
products. N 


By 











25 Choice Gladioli for $1.50 


FISKE 


Gorgeous 


Gladioli 


Plant a few FISKE 
bulbs each month from 
April to August Ist, 
and have a glorious 
riot of bloom ’ till frost. 
Unsurpassed for cut- 
ting. The cream of the 
newer sorts. Blush and 
other pink shades— 
white and yellow. All 
top size bulbs ready 
for immediate delivery. 


FISKE Catalog 
FREE 


If you are to have a 
garden send for this big 
168-page book. Illus- 
trated with many color 
pages. Mailed free. 


25 bulbs $1.50 





Postpaid 


50 bulbs $2.75 100 bulbs $5.25 
FISKE SEED COMPANY 


Formerly FOTTLER, FISKE, RAWSON COMPANY 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square Boston, Mass. 

















THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 














A house becomes a real home 
when there is an absolutely de- 
pendable source of heat in the 
basement. 


That’s what you can expect 
from Capitol Boilers and 
United States Radiators—de- 
pendability under any and all 
weather conditions. 





For more than thirty-five years 
United States installations have 

— the faith. They will not 
a 


you now. 


This is a good thing to know 
when you are in the market 
for a heating system. Any 
heating contractor will con- 
firm it. 


We shall be glad to send you an illustrated booklet which fully explains the modern idea in house heating. 


UNITED STATES RADIATOR (GRPORATION 
General Offices, Detroit. Michigan 


Branch and Sales Offices 


*Boston *Brooklyn *Cleveland *Milwaukee *Kansas City 
*Springfield, Mass. *Harrison, N. J. *Columbus *Indianapolis *Des Moines 
*Portland, Me. *Philadelphia *Cincinnati *Louisville *Omaha 
*Providence, R. I. *Baltimore *Detroit *St. Paul *Denver 
*Troy, N. Y. uffalo *Chicago *St. Louis *Seattle 

New York Pittsburgh *Warchouse stocks carried at points indicated by star *Portland, Ore. 


apitol Boile 


THE RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 
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Paint >Varnish 
Brushes 





**Guide to Better Homes” 


sent you free. Equal in 
information to any five 
dollar book on home fur- 
nishing and decoration. 


Write Dept. E, today. 


Products 


nnenrncsreers 













‘AKE the advice of the manufacturers of the highest quality floor 


coverings — Armstrong Linoleums, Blabon Linoleums, Neponset 
Rugs—and refinish your printed floor coverings with Water-Spar var- 
nish. After analysis and test, these manufacturers, jealously safeguard- 
ing the service of their products, recommend among other varnishes: — 


Water-Spar 


Water-7toof Varnish 


—Clear for renewing the brightness and ele- 
gance of woodwork, furniture, printed lino- 
leums, etc.— and in a gteat variety of strik- 
ing colors for countless household uses— 


The Proof that it absolutely will not turn 
white in water is the submerged, finished 
panel in the aquarium in your dealer’s store. 


and Enamels 


Whatever you need — Glass, 
Paint, Varnish or Brushes — 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany has a product that exactly 
fills your. requirements. Sold 
by quality dealers; used by ex- 
acting painters. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


POE ES RS LEED Milwaukee, Wis., Newark, N.J., Portland, Ore. 


Paint and Varnish Factories 
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When you stop to think how durable and waterproof 
“61” Floor Varnish is on floors and linoleum, you 
just begin to realize what an ideal finish it is for fur- 
niture and odd jobs around the house. Hot or cold 
water and other liquids can not turn “61? Floor Varnish 
white. Made in Clear and seven beautiful colors. 


Color Card and Sample Panel, with names of ¢*Save the wuts and 3 PES L Varnish Products are used by painters, speci- 
P&L dealers will gladly be sent on request, & Y°=—— SORES fied by architects and sold by dealers everywhere. 


Prarr & Lampert-Inc., 81 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N.Y. In Canada, 23 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 
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